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Producing 96,000 Cwt. Day 


r UST as uniform as these identical 
» twins are the ‘“Bakery-Proved” 
flours International supplies you 
‘ with year after year. 
This high standard of uniformity is 
maintained by perfect laboratory con- 
trol at each of International’s 21 great 
mills, and by the check which its cen- 


tral laboratory maintains over the 
whole milling process. 


This uniformity is important to you 
in helping you to keep your produc- 
tion running without a hitch. It is one 
reason why International’s ‘‘Bakery- 
Proved” Flours assure you “the best 
loaf in your market.” 
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It takes good people to make good products 
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"Jowever fine the quality of a flour may be, the miller’s ; 

1 obligation is not fully met unless the product reaches its user 

ccurately weighed and securely packaged. Here, at Pillsbury’s 

nodern mill in Enid, Oklahoma, an experienced worker fills 

akery flour sacks with the help of a new St. Regis packer. In 

his, as in so many other Pillsbury operations, up-to-the-minute 

quipment lightens the worker’s load and supplements his skill. 7 

ut to the experienced, watchful people who use the equipment Pp illsb Uury 
oes full credit for the unfailingly dependable products and Ox a 


service that sustain the fame behind the name... : BEST : 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 








Founded by J 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











2 OPERATING 


Cleese Bead ef Tete WABASH ELEVATOR ornicss: 


Kansas City Board of Trade 0 New York City 

Minneapolis Grain Exchange : 000.0 0 Bus. 

New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4, Chicago, Il. 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 

Duluth Board of Trade * Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fort Worth, Texas r 
New York Rubber Exchange opese ° , Texas 1 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Te 

New York Cotton Exchange oan 

New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 










COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


CGORPORATION 









the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 


and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 













POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 















Flour that costs too little often costs 
the baker too much. Great bargains 
seldom prove to be worthwhile for 





the buyer. The safe course always is 
to pay a fair price for a flour known 
to be dependable. We ask your favor 
for POLAR BEAR'S long record of 
50 years of baking satisfaction. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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For Bakers Exclusively:—a true statement of the purpose 

of COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY, 

an organization devoted entirely and wholeheartedly to the 

better service of America’s baking industry. 

All the facilities, resources and manpower of this great family of 
mills is dedicated to the single purpose of milling fine flours for the 

bakers exclusively, ‘““Bakers Flours’? that are dependably uniform, each to its 

own high standard of baking performance. 

And in furtherance of the bakers’ best interests, COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY supports and recommends participation in the great 
national advertising and educational program of the Millers National Feder- 
ation to build greater consumer demand for healthful, nutritious, enriched 
bread and other baked products. 

There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” for your every 
baking need. Depend on them for finest uniform baking results. 


mander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 








COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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DUR BRAND IN COLO 

rf COLORS - YOUR BRAND IN COLQ 
YOUR BRAND IN COLORS - YOUR BR 
D IN COLORS - YOUR BRAND IN CQ 
YOUR BRAND IN COLORS + YOUR 
D IN COLORS - YOUR BRAND IN $ 
BRAND IN COLORS - YOU§ 
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ON THE BEMIS BAND-LABEL 


Your brand isn’t buried on a Bemis Band-Label, for it goes : 
around the bag... makes instant identification easy no matt 
how the bags are stacked. 


Bemis-designed machinery attaches the Band-Label with wat: 
soluble paste during the bag making. Housewives can remo’ 
the label easily by soaking it in water. 


Women look for Bemilin Band-Label Bags because they want t! 
choice Bemis patterns. Created by New York stylists, nearly : 
designs are of the type usually found only in expensive garment 
This powerful appeal to women swings extra sales your way. 


“‘THE KING’S OTHER LIFE,”’ the 
life story of King Cotton, is a new BEMIS BRO. BAG CoO 


Bemis motion picture in full color with 





| 





Baltimore « Boise * Boston * Brooklyn Jacksonville, Fla. « Los Ange! 
sound. It is available for showing to Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago BAC Louisville * Memphis ¢ Minneapo 
: — + it « i Oumar Mobile *« New Orleans « Norfc 

ffice and ant organizations Denver « Detroit + East Peppere' 
yor Oo pt 9 A Houstons Indianapolis* Kansas City : : New York City * Oklahoma Ci 
as well as other groups. Write us Omaha « Orlando « Peoria « Phoenix - - Pittsburgh e St. Helens, Ore. « St. Louis « Salim 


for details. Salt Lake City + San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- Wisdo M 


OQIA-CLUTIN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 

wi tolerance. Provides 
mor. time for “cutting over” or 
dough extra punches. If 
you ant a flour which will stand 

abuse, write or wire 


NF ‘ASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





& ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
AWA KANSAS 








|. ARLES H. KENSER 
mber Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
'IILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
HER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West . 

Toronto, Canada 


’ 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











DD iochocler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Vallac 








— 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
apacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
00 bbls OKLA. “Washita”’ 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
\lember Millers’ National Federation 
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((ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 











~ 
{he Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
a ers at elevators we own and operate. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





ae 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 
INC. 
* 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
) neil ! » ™ —_ GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
ius SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 










DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
~COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
‘ GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


mseane: DEALERS IN 
mae ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE © RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, p ° YK TON= 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. (| 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


SHAFFER MILLING Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. | WESTERN MILLING Co. 


sp 7 MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
ORANE, WASHINGTON BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 


Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 

















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 











604 LEWIS BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
> = ‘ D tie Fl —H 1 & Soft Wh ° - 
We specialize in | “ie toh ae Millers of High 


Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























il i 
Ho and Engraving Co. CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL = = 
Kansas City, Missouri OUR 99th YEAR THE FLOUR SUPREME 
K . 
Ya 4 ; 
< S - ye 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


mi "9 oo sy - ‘ . P 

ate ee Np hi Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus: Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




















STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 
















¥& INDICATE 
Our sources OF 






SUPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


Prem wane 














NcmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


PLE 
ROBINSON 









































Over a Century of Milling Progress MILLING COMPANY 
© Since 1891 « SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAN co. ING SECTION aa STATES W H | T E Ww H E A T ‘DIAMOND D” 
Chicago Columbus Nashville Omaha Minneapolis Low Protein Cake A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
St. Louis Portland eae Ne a jt mag and Cookie Flours eg ote oe 
Sean City Gabvenien Chicago Portions ies Waals AMENDT MILLING CO. Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis © Vancouver, B. C. Monroe, Mich. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
[ = 
H 
art-Dartlett-Sturtevant Grain Uo 
* 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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THere is something almost irresistible about 


bargain prices and some bakers, from time to 
time, allow themselves to be convinced of the 
merits of cheap flour against their better judge- 
ment. The result? Quality suffers and cus- 
tomers are dissatisfied. Fortunately most 
bakers recognize the short-sightedness of such 
a policy and prefer to pay a little more for a 
superior Flour like TOWN CRIER. A superior 
product, of course, costs a trifle more and 
ours is no exception. We accept only the 
finest wheats from every crop and gladly pay 
a premium in order that all TOWN CRIER 
users may be assured of the best in baking 
values. Try TOWN CRIER and see for your- 
self. 












FLOURI'MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraske 


D FLOUR UR R MILLING LI 


KANSAS CITY 
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Effect of Democratic Victory Weighed 





Export Cargo 
Weight Shortages 
Found by PMA 


WASHINGTON — Marketing and 
storage officials of the Production 
and Marketing Administration have 
found over-all shortages in consign- 
ments of floyr earmarked for delivery 
to foreign claimants. This condition 
was discovered following complaints 
from foreign buyers that they were 
being shortweighted. 

The PMA branch investigated and 
reported that they have found short- 
ies and overages in sacks in con- 
signments, and that on balancing, the 
shortages exceed the overages in the 
ots examined. 

However, these officials say that 
there is no evidence of any studied 
ittempt to short-weight buyers. The 
storage branch intends to submit a 
report to the PMA headquarters, and 
t is expected that they will submit 





SOUTHWEST FLOUR TRADE 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 

KANSAS CITY — Fair improve- 
ment in flour sales was reported in 
the Southwest over the week-end, 
though a bulk of the business con- 
tinues to be of a fill-in nature. Active 
inquiry from several chains netted a 
few sizeable orders for mills, but the 
business was well scattered. Most 
mills shared in an increased amount 
of small and medium sized business 
with intermediate and smaller inde- 
pendent bakers. Some improvement 
in family business also was noted, 
most of it being for early replace- 
ment of nearly depleted wholesale 
stocks. 


the evidence to mills, asking the mills 
to watch and correct the condition. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS SPONSOR BOOTH 


DETROIT—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of Detroit has contracted for 
four booths at the annual Detroit 
Food School Nov. 6-14 in the Con- 
vention Hall here. The show is spon- 
sored by the Detroit Retail Grocers 
Assn. A model retail bakery will be 
set up at the booth, with actual bak- 
ing being done on the spot by service 
men from allied trades firms. 











DANGER OF STATE-TO-STATE 
TRADE IN COMMODITIES CITED 


Level of Price Supports Seen as Key to Future of Private 
Export Trade; Price Control Considered Pos- 
sible Only as War Emergency Measure 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Farmers Not So Quick to Sell 
Wheat, Despite Loan Premiums 


KANSAS CITY—Reversing tactics 
followed earlier in this crop year, 
farmers in most areas have not sold 
wheat on the price advance in the 
past week, an upswing that has put 
wheat values above the loan level in 
the Southwest. Earlier in the year, 
when wheat reached a point above 
the loan basis, fairly liberal selling 
by growers followed. 

An exception to the present drying 
up of farm selling is in Oklahoma 
and parts of Texas, where there has 
been some pick-up in sales in the 
past few days. In that area, the farm 
price is about 12¢ bu. over the loan 
basis, due to the more favorable re- 
lationship between the loan level and 
the Commodity Credit Corp.’s bid 
price for wheat at the Gulf for ex- 
port. In the remainder of the South- 
west, however, the current farm price 
is only about 3¢ over the loan basis, 
and throughout Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado farmers are not letting 
go of their grain. 

Further advances may bring out 


some wheat, but in view of the hedge 
provided by the loan, it may require 
substantial increases to start wheat 
selling in any volume. 

The inference that can be drawn 
from the farm reaction to the price 
advance is that wheat growers have 
interpreted the results of President 
Truman’s reelection as definitely bull- 
ish, in view of the campaign promises 
of high support levels. Just preced- 
ing the election there was an increase 
in liquidation of grain stored for pro- 
ducers and more liberal selling in the 
country. Some of the latter repre- 
sented old crop wheat and was par- 
tially inspired by need for storage 
space. 

Ordinary wheat at Kansas City 
closed at $2.27 bu. Nov. 8, 3¢ above 
the loan basis. The price represented 
a gain of 45¢ for the week and was 
the highest point reached so far on 
the crop. The low point of around 
$2.15 was recorded July 17 and again 
Aug. 23 the loan basis at Kansas City 
is $2.24. 





Storage Provision of CCC Charter 
to Draw Action by 81st Congress 


WASHINGTON—Certain of im- 
mediate consideration by the 81st 
Congress will be the Commodity 
Credit Corp. charter, observers pre- 
dict. Particular attention will be giv- 
en to the real property ownership 
ban, which was put into the perma- 
nent charter at the urging of private 


grain trade witnesses. Since the cam- 
paign issue of inability to provide 
storage facilities resulted in the loss 
of important farm states by the Re- 
publicans, it is assumed that the 
Democratic controlled Congress will 
lose little time in repaying this sup- 
port by a formal amendment to the 





PMA Buys 970,400 Sacks Flour 
for Pacific and Gulf Shipments 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration bought 
flour on two occasions last week, the 
agency taking 404,200 sacks on the 
Pacific Coast Nov. 2 and 566,200 
sacks for Gulf shipment on Nov. 5. 

On the Pacific Coast deal, mills of- 
fered a total of 591,000 sacks. This 
flour is for shipment to Washington 
and Oregon ports by Nov. 30. The 
price paid was reported to be $5.08 
sack, 80% extraction. 

The Gulf flour is for shipment from 
mills to gulf ports by Dec. 6. Offer- 
ings by mills on the Gulf request to- 
taled 3,063,900 sacks. Top prices paid 


were $5.04 Gulf, osnaburgs for 80% 
and $5.14 for 72%. 

Including the week’s purchases, 
PMA takings of flour since July 1 
have totaled 8,093,800 sacks (17,- 
850,008 bu. wheat equivalent). 

The PMA reentered the flour mar- 
ket early this week, seeking delivery 
of 72% and 80% extraction hard and 
soft wheat flours at East Coast ports. 
Shipment is required from mills on 
or before Dec. 15. Offers were to be 
submitted to the PMA on or before 
3 p.m., e.s.t, Nov. 9 for acceptance 
the following day before 10 a.m.. 
e.s.t. 


CCC charter, giving it clear authori- 
ty to own facilities to store grain. 

This issue is closely connected with 
the issue of price supports and again 
the Democratic administration seems 
committed to a reaffirmation of a 
permanent price support program at 
high levels. Storage of large farm 
crops appears as a number one prob- 
lem. Congress may even go as far 
as to indicate to the CCC that it 
should prepare for the ownership of 
country elevator facilities in amend- 
ing the CCC charter. 

Astute observers here protested 
against the trade fight on the char- 
ter, contending that the better strate- 
gy was to urge a simple one-year ex- 
tension of the old Delaware charter 
and prepare for more radical amend- 
ing if the Republicans were returned 
to power. Since the administration 
victory seems to have been assured 
by the defection of important farm 
states on the issue of inability to pro- 
vide grain storage, these trade 
sources are predicting that the new 
Congress will lose little time in tak- 
ing up the CCC charter for revision 
which will include the broadening of 
its authority to own real property. 


WASHINGTON — State - to- state 
trading in major agricultural com- 
modities is seen as the big threat 
to private trade when the 81st Con- 
gress assembles. This statement was 
made by one of the shrewdest observ- 
ers here in the agricultural field. 
Crops which are likely to be involved 
are wheat, corn, cotton and tobacco. 

Although the administration is 
committed to price control over cost 
of living commodities it is doubted 
that the administration can get a 
price control bill through the Demo- 
cratic Congress short of a war emer- 
gency. Stand-by price control legis- 
lation, incidentally, is said to be in 
preparation by the National Secur- 
ity Planning Board for use by the 
chief executive if the defense pro- 
gram show signs of pushing the do- 
mestic economy to further inflation- 
ary levels. 

Danger of the adoption of state- 
to-state trading is inherent in the 
effects of the price support program 
and will be aggravated the higher 
the price support level is set. 


Favors 90% Support Level 


The new House Agriculture Com- 
mittee will be headed by Harold 
Cooley (D., N.C.). In statements be- 
fore a meeting of the Farm Bureau 
Federation in the past, Mr. Cooley 
advocated 90% price support as a 
permanent policy. Others on _ the 
Democrcatic side of the House com- 
mittee, such as Stephen Pace of 
Georgia, have also expressed strong 
sentiments in favor of high price 
supports. 

Since the administration made the 
price support program one of the 
major issues of the campaign, claim- 
ing that the Republicans planned to 
wreck the program, it is possible that 
the administration leaders will con- 
strue the election returns as a man- 
date to set the support level at the 
90% figure. 

However, in the last two years the 
secretaries of agriculture, Clinton P. 
Anderson and Charles F. Brannan, 
have on several occasions asked for 
flexible price support authority, sup- 
ported by acreage controls and mar- 
keting agreements. The sincerity of 
these statements will be tested when 
and if the Congress takes up the 
farm program as passed by the 80th 
Congress in the Aiken law. When 
that bill passed Congress House 
leaders on the Democratic side ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the bill, 
claiming that they did not understand 
its provisions. 


Surpluses Would Pile Up 
Even under a flexible price sup- 
port law it is seen that a gradual 
reduction in the support level for the 
major crops would continue for some 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ABA Approves Expansion of BIPP 





SUBSCRIPTION RATE DOUBLED 
TO COVER 1950-51 PROGRAM 


Convention Approves Rate of 1/10th of 1% of Gross Sales 
—Projected Promotion Plans for 1952 and Years 
Following Outlined by BIPP Committee 


CHICAGO—Plans for a greatly expanded Baking Industry 
Promotional Program were presented and approved during the 
convention of the American Bakers Assn. held Nov. 4-6 at the 
Stevens Hotel here. Specifically approved was an interim program 
designed to carry BIPP through 1950 and 1951. Also outlined were 
BIPP plans for 1952 and the years following which would give the 
industry two campaigns designed to promote bread and sweet 
goods separately in an expanded consumer advertising schedule 
that calls for eventual sponsoring of a national radio program. 


The trend in BIPP advertising to 
separate the selling stories of bread 
and sweet goods is to begin imme- 
diately in the national consumer ads 
and continue throughout the 1949 
campaign. The entire series of adver- 
tisements to be presented up to Dec. 
31, 1949, was shown during the con- 
vention. This series was to complete 
the initial phase of BIPP, the three- 
year period of 1947-48-49, for which 
$1,656,879 has been subscribed. 


Subscription Rate Doubled 

The convention approved the pro- 
posal of the BIPP committee to 
double the subscription rate to “one 
tenth of 1% of the 1948 gross sales 
of goods manufactured” for the 1950- 
51 BIPP interim program. Subscrip- 
tions to the initial BIPP phase had 
been solicited on the basis of one 
twentieth of 1% of gross sales. 

Full text of motion, presented by 
Fred Haislip, Haislip Baking Co., 
Logan, W. Va., follows: 

“Be it resolved that the members 
of the American Bakers Assn. pledge 
their full and continued support of 
the Baking Industry Promotional Pro- 
gram. In order that this program may 
be carried on more effectively the 
American Bakers Assn. approves the 
solicitation of the funds at a rate of 
one tenth of 1% of the 1948 gross 
volume of sales of goods manufac- 
tured by each subscribing member 
as the amount to be pledged by each 
such subscribing member for the 
years 1950 and 1951.” 

The BIPP story was presented to 
the convention during the afternoon 
session on Nov. 4. 

Joseph C. Beaven, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, chairman of the 
Millers Long Range Program com- 
mittee, discussed the survey of con- 
sumer attitudes toward bread which 
serves as the basis for the millers’ 
promotional program. He listed the 
common consumer attitudes toward 


ABA CONVENTION COVERAGE 

CHICAGO—The following mem- 
bers of the staff of The Northwest- 
ern Miller handled the coverage of 
the annual convention of the Amer?- 
can Bakers Assn. at the Stevens Ho- 
tel here Nov. 4-6: S. O. Werner, man- 
ager, Chicago office; M. E. Newell, 
associate manager, Kansas City of- 
fice; W. E. Lingren, bakery editor, 
Minneapolis, and F. W. Cooley, Jr., 
editorial staff, Minneapolis. 





ABA REGISTRATION 
TOTALS 1,244 


CHICAGO — Registration at the 
American Bakers Assn. convention 
held at the Stevens Hotel Nov. 4-6 
totaled 1,244, according to Ann M. 
Patterson of the ABA staff, in charge 
of the registration tables. This com- 
pares with a figure of 1,450 regis- 
tered at the golden anniversary meet- 
ing last year. 


bread and baked products and out- 
lined the place in the human diet that 
these food products should occupy. 

“With enriched bread, we have one 
of the strongest nutritional stories of 
any food product,” he said. “Although 
bread provides more energy per 
pound than any other food, that in- 
formation is not generally recognized. 
It is our job to develop an attitude 
toward bread that will place it in its 
deserved important place in_ the 
daily diet.” 

Walter H. Hopkins, newly-appoint- 
ed director of BIPP, was introduced 
by Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, ABA president, follow- 
ing which Fairfax M. Cone, Foote, 
Cone & Belding, Chicago, BIPP ad 
agency, outlined the basic philosophy 
of the baking industry’s promotion. 


Arthur Vos, Jr. 
. renamed ABA president... . 








<=> 


A report on the progress of BIPP 
to date and a preview of the 1949 
consumer advertising campaign was 
dramatically presented by John F. 
Hunt, Foote, Cone & Belding. 

Mr. Hunt reported that the mer- 
chandising phase of BIPP was to be 
stepped up in 1949 by a plan calling 
for (1) two major events a year, (2) 
imprint possibilities for bakers, (3) 
adoption of the slogan “Buy It Baked” 
and (4) the inauguration of a BIPP 
field service department. 

This last phase of BIPP, now being 
handled by Gus L. Fay, field repre- 
sentative, was to receive increased 
attention with the addition of three 
additional men to the field service 
department staff. 

The presentation of the consumer 
ads scheduled to appear during 1949 
was enthusiastically received by the 
convention. It is in this ad series that 
the selling emphasis will be switched 
to bread with sweet goods being sub- 
ordinated and rotated as separate 
sectors of the ad layout. 

Copy headline for all the 1949 ads 
will be: “You Need Something that 
a Baker Makes to Make Each Meal 
Complete.” 

The “Buy It Baked” slogan will 
be consistently tied in with the sig- 
nature of the “Bakers of America” 
and a separate panel of the ad lay- 
out will stress the quality ingredi- 
ents used in bakery products. Body 
copy will stress nutrition and econ- 
omy facts of baked products. 

The 1949 consumer campaign calls 
for 114,007,008 color pages of adver- 
tising to appear in Life, Ladies’ Home 
Journal and McCall’s. The ads will 
appear each month in Life and al- 
ternating months in the two women’s 
magazines. 


Projected Plans Presented 


The plan for the projected future 
of BIPP was presented by E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., Butter-Krust Bakers, 
Lakeland, Fla., a member of the 
BIPP committee. 

Three new consumer magazines are 
to be added during the 1950-51 in- 
terim program, he revealed. These 
are Saturday Evening Post, Woman’s 
Home Companion and Better Homes 
& Gardens. A schedule of 178,706,000 
pages of consumer ads is planned. 
Other activities of BIPP are also to 
be strengthened, including the public 
relations phase, the consumer educa- 
tion program and the field merchan- 
dising service. 

For financing this 1950-51 program, 
he reported, the BIPP committee was 
asking for approval of a subscription 
ratio of one tenth of 1% of gross 
sales—10¢ on each $100 of sales. It 
was this proposal that was approved 
unanimously by the convention fol- 
lowing a motion made by Fred Hais- 
lip, Haislip Baking Co., Logan W. 
Va. Several bakers present pledged 
their individual support of the pro- 
posed program. 

Mr. Kelley also presented tenta- 
tive plans for the future of BIPP be- 
yond the interim 1950-51 period. 

“Eventually,” he said, “the BIPP 
committee feels that bread and sweet 
goods should have separate cam- 
paigns. Each has a different con- 
sumer appeal story which must be 
treated separately to be developed 
to full power.” 

A tentative BIPP program for 
1952-53 proposed a campaign on 
bread calling for 130 insertions in 18 











PLANS FOR NEW AIB BUILDING 
UNDER WAY 


CHICAGO—The wheels are now in 
motion toward the construction of 
a new home for the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. A firm of architects is 
at work on final plans for the first 
unit of the AIB building and con- 
struction will start as soon as final 
approval is given. This was announced 
at the final session of the conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Assn. 
at the Stevens Hotel Nov. 6. The 
building, to be located near the down- 
town campus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is expected to be completed 
sometime late next year. The site is 
at McClurg Court and Ontario St., on 
the near north side of Chicago. 





magazines and a campaign on sweet 
goods calling for 42 insertions in 9 
magazines. A_ total of 502,625,000 
pages of consumer advertising was 
indicated in the plan. 

Further in the future, Mr. Kelley 
indicated, projected BIPP plans call 
for a national radio program by 1954. 


ABA Governors 
Hold Open Session 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., chairman 
of the ABA, outlined the past year of 
ABA activities in an address at the 
opening general session of the con- 
vention Nov. 4. This session took the 
form of an open meeting of the board 
of governors. 

Reviewing the increased costs of 
ingredients and production, he point- 
ed out the bakers’ record in holding 
down the cost of bread. He also re- 
minded the bakers that the loaf of 
bread being produced today is “far 
superior nutritionally” to the load 
produced in 1939, ‘because of the 
health elements added by enrich- 
ment.” 

“T want to assure the people of the 
U.S. that the bakers of America, as 
providers of our nation’s daily bread, 
are deeply cognizant of their indus- 
try’s vital role in contributing to the 
physical health of 145 million people,” 





Harry W. Zinsmaster 
. reelected ABA chairman. . 
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he said. “We are well aware that the 
baking industry’s economically suc- 
cessful and socially responsible op- 
eration is an important factor in the 
well being of our nation.” 

Mr. Zinsmaster pledged to the na- 
tion the bakers’ cooperation with “the 
new federal administration in any 
honest and practical efforts it may 
undertake in the continued battle 
against economic inflation.” To the 
American homemaker, he pledged 
“our continuing efforts to give her 
the advantage of every possible sav- 
ing consistent with maintenance of 
the high nutritional standards of en- 
riched bread, and of all bakery foods.” 

“Two years as your chairman have 
certainly opened my eyes to a To- 
morrow Unlimited,” he said, bringing 
in the convention theme. “There is 
much still to be done, such as the 


following: 
“Improved quality, better and more 
attractive merchandise, increased 


service to the consumer, closer gov- 
ernment relations, better and intensi- 
fied press and trade relations, more 
extensive public relations and allied 
trade relations and above all an im- 
proved package of bakery foods—al- 
ready the world’s best and cheapest 
food buy.” 


Financial Reports Given 


M. Lee Marshall, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, ABA treasurer, 
reported on the financial situation of 
the ABA and the Baking Industry 
Promotional Program. He listed the 
ABA dues bill for the current year 
at $143,000, with most of this already 
paid in to the association. 

BIPP expenses during 1947 and the 
first nine months of 1948 amounted 
to $540,000, he reported. Included in 
this figure was $243,500 spent for na- 
tional advertising, $14,500 for con- 
sumer education, $44,500 for public 
relations and $78,500 for administra- 
tion expenses. 

Tom Smith, ABA secretary, outlin- 
ing “ABA’s Activities for Tomorrow,” 
said that proposed new services of the 
association must be considered in 
view of the following questions: ‘Do 
they serve the public interest? Do 
they serve the industry’s interest, in 
all its branches? Are they legal?” 

He outlined an expanded program 
of proposed activities designed for 
broader service to ABA members. 

Following Mr. Smith’s talk, the 
convention heard an address by Wal- 
ter E. Hoadley, Jr., senior economist 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, who discussed the economic 
future of the country in off-the-rec- 
ord remarks. 


Arthur Vos Talks 


Closing the first general session of 
the convention was an address by 
Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, ABA president. He ex- 
pressed appreciation for the coopera- 
tion and support he has received since 
assuming his office as ABA president. 

“We have a firm vantage point 
from which we can look toward an 
unlimited tomorrow,” he said. “Our 
industry is basic. We are the farm- 
er’s largest industrial customer. We 
furnish direct employment to hun- 
dreds of thousands—and indirect em- 
ployment to millions. Our industry’s 
associations and its institute have, 
through service, proved themselves 
strong in the help they give us. We 
have too the splendid contributions 
of our allied tradesmen, and the re- 
sources of their wholehearted support. 

“If we plan well here today, your 
product acceptance, your govern- 
mental relations, your public confi- 
dence, your industry prestige and 
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your own unity all will be unlimited, 
in your industry’s tomorrow.” 


NAM President 
Talks to Convention 


Enterprise is neither free nor is 
it enterprise without “creative capi- 
tal,’ Morris Sayre, Corn Products 
Refining Co., and president of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, told the convention in an ad- 
dress during the morning general 
session Nov. 5. 

Capital to increase productivity 
through investment in more efficient 
machines and tools is the answer to 
inflation, Mr. Sayre said. 

Speaking on “Tomorrow Unlimited 
—If We Work for It,” Mr. Sayre 
pointed out that our tremendous in- 
dustrial civilization was “built from 
scratch,” and that even freedom and 
the iron will of our people could not 
have performed the economic miracle 
that is the U.S. without capital. 

“Without creative capital, without 
the savings and investments to make 
more and better things,” he con- 
tinued, “enterprise is neither free 
nor is it enterprise. It dies.” 

Mr. Sayre emphasized that when 
management talks of “greater pro- 
ductivity,” it does not mean “ ‘speed- 
up’ or ‘stretch-out’ in any sense of 
the word.” 

Efficiency Urged 

“We mean the most efficient use 
of the best machines and tools, the 
most efficient use of the most modern 
processes, that the money available 
to management can _ provide—the 
most effective use of these to the end 
that maximum production is achieved; 
that prices may be stabilized; that 
high wages are justified; that higher 
living standards result,” he _ ex- 
plained. 

Such productivity, he said, is the 
final answer to “those who hope we'll 
keep squabbling over the results of 
inflation rather than attack the 
causes.” 

Mr. Sayre said that taxes have 
taken so much that “industry today 
is $185 billion short in new plants, 
new machines, new tools and new 
processes.” 

“By ‘Tomorrow Unlimited’,” Mr. 
Sayre declared, “we don’t mean un- 
limited profit, unlimited strikes, un- 
limited taxes, unlimited price-cut- 
ting or price-raising, unlimited gov- 
ernment interference, unlimited infia- 
tion or deflation, and we don’t mean 
unlimited freedom and liberty—the 
kind that becomes anarchy. 

“We mean unlimited opportunities 
for Americans in all walks of life 
to grow and prosper, to save, invest 
and expand their enterprises. We 
mean the resumption of that his- 
toric climb of the American people 
from one plateau of living standards 
to a still higher one, and then the 
beginning of a new climb to another 
plateau.” 


Bakers Using More Milk 


America’s bread bakers are _in- 
creasing the nutritional value of their 
product by using more milk than ever 
before, to the mutual benefit of 
homemakers and farmers. This sig- 
nificant dietary development was re- 
ported by Hugh L. Cook, University 
of Wisconsin, who told about prelim- 
inary results of a nationwide survey 
just completed by the university and 
the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

In addition to the fact that bakers 
are now using more milk per pound 
of bread, Mr. Cook said he found one 
other reason why bakers are becom- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Officers, Executive Committee Named 


CHICAGO—At the closing session of the American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention Nov. 6—which took the form of an open meeting of the board of 
governors—the following officers, ABA governors-at-large, and members of 
the ABA executive committee were elected: 


ABA OFFICERS 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman; Zins- 
master Bread Co., Duluth, Minn. 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., first vice president; 
Butter-Krust Bakers, Inc., Lake- 
land, Fla. 

M. Lee Marshall, treasurer; Contin- 
ental Baking Co., New York, N.Y. 


Arthur Vos, Jr., president; Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver, Colo. 

H. W. Kilpatrick, second vice presi- 
dent; MKilpatrick’s Bakery, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Tom Smith, secretary*; American 
Bakers Assn., Chicago, Ill. 


*Elected by executive committee last year. Continues in office until next 


meeting. 


ABA GOVERNORS-AT-LARGE 


John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

C. J. Patterson, Holsum Baking Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

John Hagy, Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cc. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. J. Dawson, Spaulding Bakeries, 
Inc., Binghamton, N.Y. 

Joseph Hexter, Columbia Baking Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


J. W. Carence, Campbell-Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Dallas, Texas 


ABA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


J. W. Carence, Campbell-Taggart As- 
sociated Bakeries, Dallas. 

L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter-Krust Bak- 
ers, Inc., Lakeland, Fla. 

Earl O. Schnetz, Old Home Bakers, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Henry Stude, Purity Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn. 

Russell L. White, White Baking Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Gerard Williams, Williams Baking 
Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, 
Peoria, Il. 


Elected as majority directors of the American Institute of Baking were: 


Milton Peterson, P. F. Peterson Bak- 
ing Co., Omaha. 


M. Lee Marshall, Continental Baking 
Co., New York 


Elected as a majority trustee of the American Bakers Foundation was: 


Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis. 





Missouri Co-op 
Buys Properties of 
Kuhlmann-Meyer 


KANSAS CITY — The Missouri 
Farmers Assn. of California, Mo., 
has purchased the properties of the 
Kuhlmann-Meyer Milling Co. in Cali- 
fornia, but will not operate the plant 
as a flour mill. The milling build- 
ings were bought from Mason B. 
MeVeigh of McVeigh & Co., flour 
brokers and jobbers, Kansas City, 
who purchased the milling company 
from Walter and Henry Kuhlmann 
in October, 1946. 


The sale does not include the bulk 
of the milling machinery nor the 
company name and brands, which 
are retained by Mr. McVeigh. The 
plant had a milling capacity of ap- 
proximately 1,000 sacks daily, and 
elevator storage for 55,000 bu. grain. 
The new owners plan to use the 
properties for grain storage and ware- 
house facilities in merchandising the 
cooperative’s line of feed and other 
farm supplies. 


W. F. Bauer is president of the 
M. F. A. cooperative at California 
and H. L. Hoback, secretary. 

Mr. McVeigh also owns the Holden 
(Mo.) Milling & Elevator Co., a 1,- 
500-sack flour mill and 250-ton feed 
mill. 


Ogilvie Net Earnings 
Total $1,235,651 for 
Past Fiscal Year 


TORONTO—tThe annual report of 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., tssued 
for the year ended Aug. 31, 1948, 
showed net profit of $1,235,651 com- 
pared with $1,213,371 the previous 
year. This year’s net profit equals 
$1.82 a share against $1.79 in 1947. 


DRY MIXES CALLED 
“BLESSING IN DISGUISE” 


CHICAGO—“The advent of dry 
mixes in the grocery market, where- 
by a housewife may essay the baking 
of breads, cakes and pastry without 
following a recipe, has not essen- 
tially hurt bakers,” according to a by- 
lined story in the Nov. 5 issue of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. Harold 
Ricklefs of the paper’s staff wrote 
the story following a press confer- 
ence during the recent American 
Bakers Assn. convention. He called 
the introduction of dry mixes a “buga- 
boo” which was feared by indepen- 
dent retail bakers, but reported that 
baking industry members he inter- 
viewed now listed the development as 
an asset which has turned out to be a 
“blessing in disguise.” 
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PROTEIN 


To help build and 
maintain healthy 
body tissues 


NIACIN 
Helps keep tissues 
healthy and 
prevent pellagra 


FOOD ENERGY 
To maintain 
proper weight 
and vitality 





Go" for the Holiday Hustle.” : 


-way nourishment 
in BISCUITS made from 






RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 
vitamin for 
children's growth 





ENRICHED 
FLOUR 





THIAMINE 


(Vitamin B;) For 
healthy nerves, 
normal appetite 


Ke oo 

IRON 

& Helps build the red 
blood needed for 





Special Advertisement for Southern Consumers 


Millers Use Southern Ads 


* 


* 


Supplementary Series in Six Media 


CHICAGO—When the Millers Long 
Range Program to increase consump- 
tion of flour was being developed, 
committees charged with planning 
consumer advertising recommended 
that the national advertising cam- 
paign be supplemented by additional 
advertising in the South to provide 
maximum impact throughout the en- 
tire nation. 

In explaining the need for this sup- 
plementary advertising in the south- 
ern states, the committee listed three 
basic reasons: 

(1) Consumption of baked foods in 
the South is unique and different 
from that of any part of the country, 
in that home-baked biscuits are tra- 
ditionally the favorite form of 
“bread.” 

(2) Because of the high consump- 
tion of corn products in the South, 
there is a need and opportunity to 
increase consumption of wheat flour 
foods. 

(3) National mass magazines are 
somewhat deficient in their coverage 
in southern states. 

The recommendation for a special 
southern campaign was adopted as a 


part of the Millers Long Range Pro- 
gram and the advertising is now ap- 
pearing in six outstanding southern 
publications. 

Publications carrying the southern 
ads, with a total circulation of 3,200,- 
000, are Holland's, Progressive Farm- 
er, Southern Agriculturist and the 
supplementary roto magazines in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune and Nashville 
Tennessean. 

The third of the special southern 
ads, currently appearing in the above 
publications, features: “Go for the 
Holiday Hustle * * * 6-way nourish- 
ment in BISCUITS made from EN- 
RICHED FLOUR.” 

The main illustration is a huge 
biscuit topped with the “6 Banners 
of Enrichment.” 

Copy Quoted 

Copy reads as follows: 

“ALWAYS READY TO BOOST 
when you need ‘go’ for hurry-up days 

. enriched flour, our cheapest and 
best source of food energy. But that’s 
only part of the story. Read those 
flags up there! Modern enriched flour 
provides 6-way nourishment . ..a 


really valuable contribution to the 
all-round balanced diet you and your 
family need every single day for buoy- 
ant health. 

“WHEN YOU BAKE . . and in 
the tempting rolls, breads and cookies 
you buy . . . make sure of this added 
nourishment. Look for the label that 
says ‘Enriched’ on flour . . . and ask 
your baker or grocer if his baked 
foods are enriched. It’s mighty im- 
portant to you! 

“TS BREAD FATTENING?’ Not a 
bit more so than any other food of 
equal energy content! Nutritionists 
point out that the carbohydrates of 
bread are easily converted into en- 
ergy which is then used by the body 
as needed.” 

An analysis of this copy and the 
art work show that the five-point 
“platform” of the Millers Long Range 
Program is being followed. The five 
points, which point the way to great- 
er appreciation and use of flour, are: 
nutrition, economy, nonfattening, va- 
riety and appetite appeal. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


European Seeding 
Progressing Under 
Improved Weather 


LONDON—Further rain in western 
Europe followed by a cold spell has 
given way to milder weather and field 
operations are progressing satisfac- 
torily. 

Seedlings are germinating satisfac- 
torily in Germany, France and Italy, 
while reports from the wheat grow- 
ing areas of the U.K. speak with 
satisfaction of the prevailing condi- 
tions. 

Much needed rain has also fallen in 
Rumania, Hungary and Austria and 
the delay previously resulting from 
the dry conditions has been made up. 
Conditions in Hungary are, however, 
causing concern to the authorities, 
since only half the planned area has 
been. seeded. 

Progress in Australia has been 
maintained and preliminary forecasts 
indicate a harvest ranging from 150 
million bushels to 170 million bush- 
els of wheat. The surplus for export 
will be about 100 million bushels, a 
reduction compared with last year’s 
record figures. 

The floods which recently did con- 
siderable damage in India are now 
said to have been more serious than 
previously reported. The government 
is concerned at the damage done to 
the native food grain crop and the 
yield is expected to be unsatisfactory. 
Work on the winter wheat crop has 
now started and the acreage is to be 
increased. As a result of damage to 
the present crop, however, greater 
imports of grain and flour will be 
required during the next few months. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ALLIS-CHALMERS NET 
REACHES $9,869,512 


MILWAUKEE — Allis - Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. announced net 
earnings for the third quarter of 1948 
of $3,562,854, which, after preferred 
dividend requirements of $292,873, 
are equivalent to $1.30 a share of 
common stock. 

Net earnings for the first nine 
months of 1948 were $9,869,512, or 
$3.85 a share of common stock after 
preferred dividend requirements of 
$872,793. Because of the strike at 
the West Allis works, which ended 
March 24, 1947, the net income for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1947, 
amounted to only $2,680,567. 
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Flaxseed, Linseed 
Oil Included in 
Added Allocations 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Nov. 
2 announced the following supple- 
mental export allocations, exchanges, 
and cancellation made during the 
week ended Oct. 29: 

1. 2,200,000 lb. inedible tallow and 
4,400,000 lb. fatty acids allocated to 
Belgium in exchange for an equiva- 
lent quantity of palm oil—commercial 
procurement. 

2. 168,000 lb. inedible tallow and 
grease allocated to Costa Rica in ex- 
change for an equivalent quantity (in 
terms of oil) of copra from Costa 
Rica’s IEFC allocation from the Phil- 
ippines—commercial procurement. 

3. 158,400 bu. flaxseed allocated to 
the Department of the Army 
(SCAP), 222,450 bu. to Italy, and 
115,850 bu. to France—to be supplied 
from PMA stocks. 

4. 1,180,000 lb. linseed oil allocat- 
ed to Bizone, Germany—PMA pro- 
curement. 

5. 4,032,000 Ib. cottonseed oil allo- 
cated to the U.K. in exchange for an 
equal quantity of palm kernel oil— 
commercial procurement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAUL BUSSE TALKS TO 
DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 


MINNEAPOLIS—Paul Busse, bak- 
ers’ service division of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Chicago, conducted a 
demonstration Oct. 27 on coffee 
cakes, fillings and toppings for the 
staff and students of the Dunwoody 
Baking School. 

Mr. Busse showed the group the 
proper mixing of coffee cake dough, 
and also discussed various types of 
coffee cake doughs. He then made a 
large variety of fillings and toppings 
used to make up more than 50 differ- 
ent kinds of coffee cake. 

Mr. Busse stressed the importance 
of proper finishing of these products, 
and also adequate display, merchan- 
dising and packaging. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


White Bread 
Returns to 
South Africa 


LONDON—AII restrictions on the 
sale of flour and bread were removed 
in South Africa Nov. 1. White bread 
will shortly appear in the bakeshops 
as a result of the relaxation of con- 
trols by the Nationalist government. 

During the election campaign earli- 
er this year the Nationalists promised 
the electorate that if.they were re- 
turned to power in place of the Unit- 
ed Party of Field Marshal Smuts 
they would reduce the flour extrac- 
tion rate and reintroduce white bread 
to the Union. 

The issue has since had minor po- 
litical repercussions because the Unit- 
ed Party lost the election and now 
accuse the Nationalists of modifying 
many of the election promises upon 
which they gained office. Among 
these promises was the one dealing 
with the reintroduction of white 
bread. The government, it is alleged, 
is attempting to placate the electors 
by the introduction of a loaf which 
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is not white but merely whiter than 
formerly. 

The new bread will be made from 
flour of 80% extraction and brown 
bread from sifted meal of 90% ex- 
traction compared with the 96% ex- 
traction of the former standard loaf. 
Moreover, it has been decided that 
flour of 70% extraction will be made 
available for confectionery, biscuits 
and macaroni. 

The former 29-oz. loaf has been 
replaced by a 32-oz. loaf with a slight 
increase in price as compensation 
for the extra weight. The size of the 
loaf was reduced some time ago as 
an economy measure. 

Farmers were antagonistic to the 
former standard loaf of 96% extrac- 
tion because of the resulting shortage 
of wheat by-products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSIA SELLS PAKISTAN 
30,000 TONS OF WHEAT 


KARACHI, PAKISTAN — Russia 
has agreed to sell 30,000 tons of 
wheat to Pakistan, requesting large 
quantities of jute in return. 

The Soviet Union already has 
bought 70,000 bales of cotton from 
this country, offering Russian cloth n 
exchange. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Carl Steinhauer 
Named President 
of BEMA Group 


CHICAGO—Carl W. Steinhauer, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., was elected president of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. at its dinner meeting held the 
evening of Nov. 5 at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. He succeeds Martin 
Miller, American Machine & Foundry 
Co., New York. Mr. Steinhauer served 
as vice president and formerly was 
secretary of the association. 

J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corp. 
of America, New York, was elected 
vice president. He is also president 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. Directors elected were: 
Martin Miller, retiring president; Ar- 
thur F. Cummings, Century Machine 
Co., Cincinnati; John E. Morrill, 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill.; T. 
F. Freed, Read machinery division, 
Standard Stoker Co., York, Pa., and 
Fred D. Pfenning, Fred D. Pfenning 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. Raymond J. 
Walter, 366 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N.Y., is secretary. 

About 60 attended the dinner meet- 
ing and the retiring president, Mr. 
Miller, was inducted as a member 
of the past presidents’ club. W. Clarke 
Dean, Union Steel Products Co., a 
past president, on behalf of the mem- 
bership presented Mr. Miller with a 
beautiful silver tray. 

A full report was made by the com- 
mittee on the 1949 exposition, which 
is to be held under the co-sponsorship 
of the American Bakers Assn. and the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. at Atlantic City, Oct. 15-22, 
next year. Reports were also given 
by eight standing committees of va- 
rious projects of the association, 
which include a new chart which will 
show the names of the members of 
organization and the products they 
make. These will be sent to the mem- 
bers for further distribution. 

O’Roland Read, Rapids Standard 
Co., New York, who was a charter 
member of this association, was pres- 
ent. He said he expects to be an ac- 
tive member again in the near future. 
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Grain Needs of ECA Nations 


* * 


* * 


* * 


Dr. D. A. FitzGerald Outlines Future Export Picture 


WASHINGTON—Wheat and feed 
grain requirements for Economic Co- 
operation Nations will continue near 
this year’s level, according to Dr. 
D. A. FitzGerald, ECA food divi- 
sion director, in a statement made 
here this week. 

However, Dr. FitzGerald inferen- 
tially observed that these and other 
exports depend largely on ECA ap- 
propriations for that period when he 
disclosed the unfavorable balance of 
trade that currently exists between 
these countries and the U.S. 


In 1947 imports to the ECA na- 
tions amounted to approximately 
$6.877 billion, while exports were 
$1.3 billion. In 1948 imports to the 
same area amounted to $5.176 bil- 
lion and exports had improved to the 
level of $1.469 billion. 


During 1947 western Europe made 
up the difference in the trade bal- 
ance in several ways, either through 
gold shipments, sale of assets owned 
in the U.S. or ‘payment in remain- 
ing dollar credits. In 1948 the deficit 
was financed by ECA dollars. While 
Dr. FitzGerald reported, following 
his recent survey of European condi- 
tions, considerable improvement in 
morale and general conditions of in- 
dustrial activity, he revealed that 
much was still to be desired. 


Protective Foods Short 


Food consumption in the ECA 
western European area was between 
90 and 100% of prewar, varying by 
country but the diet was heavily 
balanced on the carbohydrate side 
with the protective foods of meat, 
dairy products and poultry short of 
a desirable level. Emphasis on im- 
provement of the quality of the diet 





Dr. D. A. FitzGerald 


will govern western European de- 
mands for the period immediately 
ahead, Dr. FitzGerald observed. 


Flour extraction rates, which have 
varied between 80 to 98%, will be re- 
duced in this coming year to be- 
tween 80 and 86%, he stated. 

For the year 1948-49, Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald disclosed, ECA nations will 
require 15.6 million tons of bread 
grain imports. In 1947 they obtained 
17.4 million tons as compared with 
prewar imports of 13.3 million tons. 
The 1948-49 requirement represents 
the request as submitted by the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC). 

Although the magnitude of Euro- 
pean needs for bread grains appears 
to be on the downgrade, Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald supported his belief in an 


equally large supply requirement in 
1949-50 by the observation that lit- 
tle further improvement in indigenous 
production could be expected next 
year and no reduction in demand, 
while the possibility of a decline in 
bread grain production in western 
Europe was always a possibility. 


Import Requests Listed 


Coarse grain imports to western 
European nations for 1948-49 on the 
basis of OEEC requests would be 8.7 
million tons, of which approximately 
500,000 tons would be for human con- 
sumption. In 1947-48 coarse grain 
imports to these nations were 5.4 
million tons, of which approximately 
half went into human diets. Prewar 
imports were at the rate of 11.9 mil- 
lion tons, he said. 

Oilseed imports in the form of cake 
or meal for 1948-49 are set at 1.99 
million metric tons, Dr. FitzGerald 
reported, as compared with 1.25 mil- 
lion metric tons last year and 2.25 
million metric tons prewar. Oilseed 
meal or cake imports would be ex- 
panded considerably if these nations 
had the dollars for the purchases. 

A substantial increase in livestock 
numbers is predicted by Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald in the U.K., Holland and Den- 
mark, where a big spring pig crop is 
expected. Cattle numbers in ECA 
nations, are 95 to 100% of prewar he 
declared, except for the German oc- 
cupation territory. 

The Communist tie-up of the 
French coal pits will delay recovery 
in France, he said, indicating that 
substantial diversion of funds allot- 
ted to France would have to be spent 
now for coal which otherwise would 
have been available for other pur- 
poses. 





LARABEE MILLS INSTALLS 
BULK STORAGE FACILITIES 


KANSAS CITY—Work is nearing 
completion in improving the facilities 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Co. plant 
at Clinton, Mo. The bulk storage bins 
in the mill are being modernized and 
enlarged. The packing department is 
being remodeled and considerable new 
machinery is being installed. The 
Clinton plant has a daily capacity of 
approximately 2,000 sacks. 

Work was started recently on the 
design and construction of a new 
bulk flour storage unit at the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co. plant at Kansas 
City. The concrete structure will pro- 
vide storage facilities sufficient to 
take care of the output of the mill 
which has a daily capacity of 12,000 
sacks. It will be one of the largest 
bulk storage units in the country. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER NET PROFIT 
REPORTED BY STERLING 


NEW YORK—Net profit of Ster- 
ling Drug, Inc., and subsidiary com- 
panies for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 was $11,017,438, after all 
charges and provision for federal and 
foreign income taxes, but before de- 
ducting preferred dividends, according 
to a report issued by James Hill, Jr., 
president. After deducting preferred 
dividends of $323,052, these earnings 
are equivalent to $2.83 per share on 
3,778,247 average number of shares 
outstanding. For the corresponding 








period of 1947, net profit was $10,- 
313,693, or $2.65 per common share. 
At the same time, Mr. Hill announced 
that sales for the nine months’ period 
were $103,138,131, an increase of 4.8% 
over the $98,448,582 for the corre- 
sponding three quarters of 1947. 

The board of directors declared an 
extra dividend of 25¢ a share and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ a 
share on the common stock, both pay- 
able Dec. 1 to stockholders of record 
Nov. 18. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IRISH AND HAGY NAMED 
BOWMAN DAIRY BROKER 


CHICAGO—W. M. Foster, manager 
of the dry milk division of Bowman 
Dairy Co., Chicago, has announced 
the appointment of Irish & Hagy to 
act as broker in the sale of Bowman 
milk products. Irish & Hagy have 
offices at 69th Street Theater Bldg., 
Upper Darby, Pa., and will cover 
eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
New Jersey. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB EXHIBIT SHOWN 
TO DIETETIC GROUP 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking exhibit—the Wheel 
of Good Eating—was on display dur- 
ing the 3lst annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Assn. convention 
in Boston Oct. 19-22. A majority of 
the 2,000 registered dieticians stopped 
at the AIB exhibit space to receive 
information about bakery foods and 
the baking industry. 











K. C. FEED CLUB TO SEE 
MOVIES OF GOLF OUTING 


KANSAS CITY—Color motion pic- 
tures of the Columbus Day golf out- 
ing of the Kansas City Feed Club 
will be shown at a meeting of the 
club at the Hotel President Nov. 17. 
Action shots of members of the club 
and also some surprise features will 
be revealed in the showing by the 
cameraman, Jerry Parks, president 
of the J. P. Parks Co. Cocktails at 
6 p.m. in the Aztec Room will precede 
the dinner, which will be served 
at 7 p.m. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRAFFIC DINNER ANNOUNCED 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis will hold its 33rd an- 
nual dinner Dec. 2, 6:30 p.m., in the 
grand ballroom of Hotel Nicollet. Dr. 
J. O. Christianson, head of the school 
of agriculture, University of Minne- 
sota, world traveler, humorist, philos- 
opher, with a national reputation as 
an after-dinner speaker, will be the 
traffic club’s distinguished guest. L. 
A. Hart of the Cream of Wheat Corp. 
is president of the traffic club. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITOR 


R. B. Dodds, manager of the En- 
toleter division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week. He was accompanied by J. W. 
Dinsdale, cereal technologist, Henry 
Simon, Ltd., British milling machin- 
ery manufacturer. 
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BUYERS’ ATTITUDES IMPROVE, 


BUT FLOUR SALES NOT LARGE 


Surprising Election Outcome Changes Bearish Price Ideas 
—Wheat Upturn Stimulates a Flurry of Fair-Sized 
Orders, But Interest Fades Later 


Widespread amazement over the 
surprising outcome of the national 
election held a check on the volume 
of actual flour business booked last 
week. A flurry of medium to good- 
sized orders came with the upturn in 
wheat values which set in the day 
after election, but this buying was 
not general throughout the baking 
industry and the interest slackened 
almost as quickly as it developed. 
Less uncertainty about the future is 
expressed in current comments of 
flour buyers to millers and the bear- 
ish price attitude which had kept 
many buyers from placing larger 
orders seems to have disappeared. 
However, this change in attitude still 
has not reached a point where very 
many buyers care to extend them- 
selves into the future on a large 
scale. Mills still are grinding out old 
orders faster than new ones are being 
booked. 


PMA BUYS PACIFIC 
AND GULF FLOUR 

Following purchases Nov. 2 of 404,- 
200 sacks for Pacific Coast shipment 
by Nov. 30, the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration Nov. 5 accept- 
ed 566,200 sacks for Gulf shipment 
from mills by Dec. 6. The latter 
amount was considered small in view 
of Gulf offerings by mills in excess 
of 3 million sacks. The Pacific coast 
PMA price was $5.08 for 80% ex- 
traction. On the Gulf business, top 
prices were $5.04 for 80% and $5.14 
for 72%, in osnaburgs. Exporters 
who have gaps in their Italian car- 
goes still are shopping around, gen- 
erally on the basis of $4.85@4.90, 
Gulf, for 80%. Little flour was booked 
on this basis last week, as offering 
to the PMA at that time appeared 
a little more attractive. India and 
Portugal still are holding off on Oc- 
tober-December requirements and 
The Netherlands is not in yet for 
December. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
48% OF CAPACITY 


Sales in the Southwest dropped 
to 48% of capacity, as compared with 
59% the previous week and 44% a 
year ago. Although the big question 
mark concerning the outcome of the 
election has been erased, the results 
thus far have effected no change 
in the sluggish conditions of south- 
western flour markets. A few medium 
sized lots of bakery flour were sold, 
at unimpressive price levels, but as a 
rule, bakery buyers still see no rea- 
son to extend long term commit- 
ments. The thinking of family flour 
buyers is similar. The PMA purchases 
of 566,200 sacks for Gulf shipment 
by Dec. 6 were considered disappoint- 
ingly small in view of the mill of- 
ferings totaling over 3 million sacks. 
Production at Kansas City last week 
rose to 93% of capacity, as compared 
with 92% the previous week and 
104% a year ago. However, this did 
not alter the dark future as to run- 
ning time on the part of quite a few 
mills. 


BIGGER LOTS INCLUDED 
IN SPRING BOOKINGS 


Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 55% of capacity last week, as 


compared with 78% the previous 
week and 87% a year ago. Orders 
included numerous lots of 10,000 and 
15,000 sacks each, with a few lots 
up to 30,000. The number of single 
and two car lots appeared to be 
slightly less. Mills reported that atti- 
tude of bakery buyers .has undergone 
some change since the election, with 
most of them having abandoned their 
bearish price ideas. Few of them indi- 
cate a willingness to extend them- 
selves on future requirements in a 
big way as yet, but there is less un- 
certainty about the future. Orders 
booked ranged up to 120 days, but it 
was evident that in several instances 
the flour will be ordered out sooner 
than that. Family trade has not ex- 
panded much, although movement 
over retail shelves still is good. Fair 
to good shipping directions on old or- 
ders provide active running time for 
mills. 


EASTERN USERS SHOW 
MORE INTEREST 


Buffalo mills report somewhat 
greater interest on the part of flour 
buyers, but bookings are mostly for 
immediate requirements, with very 
few forward contracts. With election 
out of the way, trade is expected to 
stretch out, although the year-end 
inventory time may be a deterrent for 
the next several weeks. Jobbers in 
the metropolitan New York market 
reported a moderate pickup in flour 
buying, mostly by smaller bakers 
who took advantage of slight price 
concessions granted by mills on spot 
shipments. 

Buying interest increased some- 
what at Boston, with activity in- 
creasing in tempo following the elec- 
tion returns. Buyers generally based 
their renewed interest on the sup- 
position that conditions will be about 
the same, with price supports a con- 
tinuing influence. Philadelphia trade 
was light, due partly to interest in 


the election and partly to the desire 
of flour users to continue on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. A few of the larger 
operators have contracted fair-sized 
amounts for December-January ship- 
ment, but this has not become gener- 
al among the smaller bakeries. Pitts- 
burgh trade was dulled by the inter- 
est in the election, although the ex- 
cuse of holding back for lower prices 
seemed to be erased by the balloting 
outcome. 


CENTRAL STATES 
INQUIRIES BETTER 


Chicago flour business was slow. 
Although interest picked up, sales 
were confined to one and two carlots 
for replacement purposes only. No 
round lots were purchased. Shipping 
directions were fair to good. Family 
sales also slowed up and only scat- 
tered sales occurred. St. Louis mills 
enjoyed a fairly good demand from 
the bakery and family trade, consist- 
ing mostly of scattered lots for im- 
mediate to 30 days’ shipment. 


ELECTION OUTCOME 
HAS LITTLE EFFECT 


Outcome of the election failed to 
change the hand-to-mouth buying 
policy evident for some time in the 
southeastern states. Inquiries for 
flour improved somewhat, but so far 
have not resulted in commitments. 
Current business is confined to scat- 
tered cars here and there to bakers 
and a few orders for family from 
wholesale grocers. New Orleans trade 
fell back to low ebb after a flurry 
of buying by bakers and jobbers. 
There is little enthusiasm for cover- 
ing for long time needs and bookings 
are mostly for immediate and 30-day 
shipments. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 39,149 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
3,944,931 sacks, compared with 3,- 
984,080 in the previous week and 
4,022,005 in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,979,715 and three years 
ago 3,655,539. There was an increase 
of 15,000 sacks in the Northwest 





Election Outcome Proves No Spur 
to New Durum Granular Bookings 


Durum granular buyers who re- 
cently had expressed an intention of 
holding off until after the election 
still have not changed this attitude 
now that the returns are in. Orders 
placed the past week consisted almost 
entirely of small hand-to-mouth lots 
for quick shipment, with none run- 
ning beyond 30 days. Macaroni manu- 
facturers who booked 90 to 120-day 
shipment contracts some time ago 
are ordering these out at a steady 
rate, but in many instances are not 
entering replacement bookings to 
maintain their forward inventory po- 
sition. The good directions on old or- 
ders are providing good running time 
for mills at present, but backlogs of 
unfilled orders are steadily dwindl- 
ing. 

A firmer tone in wheat markets 
which followed the election spread 
into the durum market. Choice mill- 
ing durum advanced to 22¢ over 
Minneapolis December and durum 
granulars rose to $5.60 sack, bulk 
Minneapolis. Eastern reports indicate 


a fair to good domestic demand for 
macaroni and noodle products. Export 
inquiries remain active, but there is 
no further information on the im- 
passe created by the delay in issuance 
of export licenses by the Office of In- 
ternational Trade. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Nov. 6, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amber or better...$2.46@2.47 
Choice 2 Amber or better 2 
Choice 3 Amber or better....... 2.39@2.44 


Medium 2 Durum or better...... 2.33@2.39 
Medium 3 Durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Wkly. 

No. ca- 
mills pacity 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 12 250,500 
Prev. week .. 12 255,600 
Year ago .... 12 255,600 


Wkly. % 
pro- of ca- 
duction pacity 
269,152 107 
270,393 106 
261,417 102 


Crop year 
production 
3,457,461 
4,119,808 


July 1-Nov. 6, 
July 1-Nov. 8, 


1948 . 
rere 


November 9, 1948 


over the production of a week ago, 
3,000 in Buffalo and 19,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast while production 
was down 32,000 sacks in the South- 
west and 44,000 in the Central and 
Southeast. 


END OF PACIFIC 
STRIKE RUMORED 


Recent PMA buying of around 
400,000 sacks in the Pacific North- 
west has been about the only feature 
in that area. Domestic trade remains 
of limited volume. Rumors of pos- 
sible settlement of the longshore- 
men’s strike are being watched anx- 
iously by mills and there is hope that 
with the election out of the way, do- 
mestic buyers will show more inter- 
est. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BETTER FEED DEMAND 
STRENGTHENS PRICES 


Proteins and Millfeeds Register Sharp 
Upturns—Formula Lists Follow 
—Weather a Factor 


Strength in protein meals and 
wheat millfeeds has forced formula 
feed price lists up by about $2@3 ton 
this week. Reports of trade volume 
differ considerably between mills. 
Some report a slight improvement in 
actual orders, with indications of fur- 
ther expansion in the future. Others 
say their volume of inquiries has 
dropped off and added sales efforts 
are necessary to maintain running 
schedules. 

Dairy rations have shown the best 
improvement with mills reporting a 
gain, although poultry feeds also are 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 219.6 as of 
Nov. 2, up .6 point for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
192.2, off 2 points. 











moving fairly well. Hog feeds are 
quiet. Predictions of colder weather, 
with snow in some areas, were ex- 
pected to spark a little buying in- 
terest if the wintry conditions de- 
velop. 

Strength in linseed meal—about $4 
ton—was the feature of the ingre- 
dient markets this week. Soybean 
meal also held firm to a dollar higher 
and millfeeds are up $2@3 ton on the 
lighter types. 

A lighter volume of formula feed 
sales, especially carload orders, is re- 
ported in the Southwest. Trucking 
business is holding up fairly well, but 
the carlot business is very light. 
Larger manufacturers report a fair 
volume of business and a fair accum- 
ulation of orders, but in general the 
trade is the slowest in the past few 
months. 

It is probable that dealers are 
more hesitant to place substantial 
orders at present when feed prices 
are making a slow advance and the 
long-term outlook is bearish, due to 
abundant feed crops. Manufacturers 
advanced prices $1@2 ton in view 
of stronger animal and vegetable 
protein markets and slightly higher 
coarse grain values. Millfeed also is 
up several dollars a ton. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


STORAGE SPACE EXPANDED 

OLATHE, KANSAS — The Lord 
Grain Agency of Olathe, Kansas, has 
increased storage space at its ele- 
vator to 52,000 bu. 








' 
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Eleetion Upset Causes Sharp 
Uptarn in Wheat Prices 


Market Analysts See Continuation of High Support Levels 
for Agricultural Products—Huge Exports a Certainty 


Wheat futures registered a sharp 
upturn immediately following the 
Nov. 2 election that carried prices 
up 4@9%¢ bu. from a week ago. 
The surprising outcome of the presi- 
dential election was construed as 
meaning a continuation of high sup- 
port prices for agricultural products 
extending well into the future. Short- 
ly after the election, an Oklahoma 
senator scheduled to head up the 
agriculture committee of the Senate, 
stated that he would introduce a bill 
to make 90% of parity price sup- 
ports permanent, contrary to the 
Aikin bill which provides for flex- 
ible support levels after 1950. Huge 
exports through the current crop 
year appear to be a certainty. 

Closing prices of futures at lead- 
ing markets Nov. 8 were: Chicago— 
December $2.31% @2.32, May $2.25% 

12.255, July $2.12% @2.12%, Sep- 
tember $2.10%; Minneapolis — De- 
cember $2.25%, May $2.19%, July 
$2.14; Kansas City—-December 
62.22%, @2.23, May $2.15%, July 
$2.02%. The distant deliveries were 
relatively stronger than the nearby 
positions. 


Huge Exports Predicted 


A prominent official of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 
upon his recent return from a sur- 
vey trip through Europe, announced 
that wheat and flour exports of 500 
million bushels during the crop year 
are a practical certainty. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. was an active 
buyer of wheat at all markets and 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration was in twice during the 
week for a total of nearly a million 
sacks of flour. Domestic flour trade 
showed some improvement and the 
tone of inquiries following the elec- 
tion indicated that many bakers had 
abandoned their bearish price ideas. 
Although wheat prices now are above 
the federal loan levels, redemptions 
of pledged grain have not shown 
much increase. Some observers were 
of the opinion that the turn of the 
election may have stiffened the hold- 
ing policy of producers. 


Light Offers Strengthen Springs 


Light offerings coupled with good 
elevator buying, especially for move- 
ment to Duluth, where shippers are 
accumulating supplies for lake ship- 
ment firmed cash spring wheat 
values. Mill demand was only slightly 
improved. Mills continued to take 
only what supplies were needed to 
cover flour sales, since there is no 
adequate hedge for surplus. stocks 
in the far deferred deliveries. Re- 
ceipts of all classes of wheat at Min- 
neapolis dropped to only 1,283 cars, 
while Duluth took in 1,512 cars. 
Premiums on ordinary wheat were 
up 2¢, while gains up to 6¢ took 
place on high protein lots. At the 
close of the week ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring traded at 6@ 
1l¢ over December. Twelve per cent 
protein was quoted at 8@13¢ over 
December; 13% protein 10@15¢ over; 
14% protein 14@17¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 19@22¢ over, and 16% protein 
40@42¢ over December. Average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.41%, and the durum 
12.30%. Durum premiums were 1@2¢ 
higher. A good demand prevailed for 
choice milling lots, but buyers were 


inclined to shun the intermediate and 
damaged lots. However, to get these 
top cars, buyers were usually com- 
pelled to take on the intermediate 
lots as well. At the close No. 1 and 
2 hard amber, choice to fancy milling 
quality, were quoted at 21@22¢ over 
Minneapolis December. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Nov. 6: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


S DRE oF HD GO Wes ccsscsccisas $2.32@2.37 
13.00% PROCOIM 6. ccissccoccccsees 2.34@2.39 
pee Be BAe ee 2.36@2.41 
B46 PROCIM 0 ccc cccvccvccscees 2.40@ 2.43 
SELOO Te PRONE vaicccsvisevadenese 2.46@2.49 
16.00% POCO 200s ccscvcccrcess 2.67@2.69 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


i fe: | errs errr es 1@ 3¢ 
2 Oe — chnewcs Pibaeenkewesas 2@ 8¢ 
ee: BS «a5 50556605000 040 65555 4@12¢ 
ee. SVR av cn de ccawescaasdeane 7@19¢ 


K. C. Prices Stronger 


Kansas City cash wheat values ad- 
vanced at least 4¢. Cheapest offer- 
ings of No. 1 dark hard wheat were 
$2.25 at Kansas City Nov. 8, or 1¢ 
over the government support price, 
but no signs of increased produc- 
er liquidation of stocks appeared 
this time. Increased confidence in 
the government’s support of grain 
prices came with the astounding vote 
of assurance given President Tru- 
man last week. ECA’s prediction that 
this would be a banner year as far 
as exports are concerned and subse- 
quent sales of export wheat to Italy 
gave added support to the market 
and little desire to liquidate. A good 
demand for cash wheat existed 
throughout the week, and premiums 
remained on a firm basis. Ordinary 
proteins continued at 4@4%¢ over, 
12% protein was listed 4@5¢ over 
and 13% protein was 41%4@6%¢ over. 
Receipts were fairly good in view of 
the boxcar situation. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Nov. 6, protein con- 
tent considered: 

No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.24% @2.344% 





No. 2 Dark and Hard... . 2.23% @2.33% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.22 @2.32% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.20 @2.31% 
Se aa 2.26% @2.31% 
Pes ee bee worenete beentes 2.25% @2.31% 
MG. BS BOE ccccccccvevcccesss RSS Oar we 
ee  eerrerr er reo e rer ys 2.21% @2.29% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Nov. 8 
at $2.45@2.46 delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with no premiums for 
protein. Demand was quiet for the 
rather meager offerings. 


Pacific Demand Improves 


Pacific Northwest demand for 
wheat improved, with mills covering 
government flour sales. Prices were 
up a cent on ordinary soft white 
wheat, with bids of $2.21 bu. follow- 
ing to some extent the advances in 
other markets. However, demand for 
wheat still is not broad in the Pa- 
cific area, with strike conditions still 
prevailing. Prospects appear better 
for settlement of the strike within 
the next 10 days. The CCC bought 
only 214,000 bu. wheat for the four 
reporting days, indicating slowness of 
offerings in the country. CCC paid 
up to $2.20 bu., but dropped to 
$2.19% at the end of the week. A 
heavy winter wheat acreage has gone 
into the ground as a result of favor- 
able weather conditions. Bulk of the 
seeding has been done, although in 
some sections it is still not “com- 
pleted. 
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CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


A Service of Statistics 
The Northwestern Miller 


* * * 


Provided for Readers of 
for More Than 50 Years 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 





Oct. 31- 

Nov. 6, *Previous Nov. 2-8, Nov. 3-9, Nov. 4-10, 

1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
PRG eka cdncdcereweeceves 932,914 918,012 998,130 987,805 903,399 
a, Pere ee ere res 1,527,896 1,560,310 1,548,151 1,470,469 1,241,781 
Re rr Peer eee 563,909 560,500 92,882 572,842 565,201 
Central and Southeast ......... 589,494 633,848 532,209 695,373 620,824 
North Pacific Comet ........c08 330,718 311,410 350,633 353,226 324,334 
WEE 6006 Ke dka6 06688048088 3,944,931 3,984,080 4,022,005 3,979,715 3,655,539 

Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 67 71 


*Revised. 


c———Percentage of capacity operated 


Oct. 31-Nov. 6 Previous 
19 


week 1947 

Northwest ...cie 89 88 95 
Southwest ....... 94 96 101 
i ERT 93 93 99 
Central and S. E. 75 81 67 
No. Pacific Coast 85 80 97 
THOR cccces 89 90 93 

SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 .. 408,720 381,947 93 
Previous week .. 408,720 375,819 92 
Bene GOO ck kucvcs 372,720 389,203 104 
Two years ago .. 364,320 383,349 105 
PIVO*YORF GVGPERS ciccccessivesess 91 
BOR PORE BVOIGES «.cscaceiedwsisecuiecs 80 
Wichita 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 .. 118,800 115,480 97 
Previous week .. 118,800 113,214 95 
SOGP BEG scicece 118.800 118,107 100 
Two years ago .. 112,800 100,123 89 
WUVO<VORE GVOFEMO 6.66660 veccceseee 89 
SUR PORP GVOPORS sicccsccceiwadser 77 
Salina 

Oct. 31-Nov. 6 .. 100,200 94,349 94 
Previous week .. 100,200 91,200 91 
BORE GRO wscacvs 100,200 97,937 98 
Two years ago .. 84,600 69,693 82 
PIVG-YOOF BVETASZS 2... cccsccccceses 87 


SON FORP AVOTERE cisccciaseccecacios 84 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


Oct. 31-Nov. 6 ..1,001,400 936,120 93 
Previous week ..1,001,400 980,077 98 
TORF GOO cccccas 944.280 942,904 100 
Two years ago .. 894,660 917,304 103 
WivG-YOOFr GQVEPAGE wcccccscvccceces 91 


Ten-year AVeCTABE .......ceecceeees 81 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Oct. 31-Nov. 6 .. 780,964 589,494 75 
Previous week .. 780,964 *633,848 81 
Year ago ....... 791,466 532,209 67 
Two years ago .. 785,646 595,373 76 
Five-year Average ......cecescceee 70 
BOMFORP AVATARS cc cccevcerccveces 66 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 .. 604,200 563,909 93 
Previous week .. 604,200 *560,500 93 
WOOP BHO scscere 601,200 592,882 99 
Two years ago .. 601,200 572,842 95 
PEVG*FORF AVSTABS ccccvcvocvvcscese 87 
Ten-year average .............. 82 


*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 











Nov. 2-8 Nov. 3-9, Nov. 4-10, “Nov. 6, "Nov. 8, 
1946 1945 1948 1947 
96 91 13,978,327 18,043,442 
101 91 28,576,714 28,999,902 
95 94 10,338,063 9,944,314 
76 78 10,784,282 10,787,427 
93 90 ©,508,103 6,491,285 
93 89 69,985,489 74,266,370 

NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 .. 378,960 339,648 90 
Previous week .. 378,960 *352,481 93 
ROMP GOO scciscx 378,360 379,444 100 
Two years ago .. 360,360 368,621 102 
WiVG+FOOF BVEOTABS cs cccicicvcvcecs 85 
TOM-YORF AVETAGS 2... ccccccccccces 80 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 .. 666,600 593,266 89 
Previous week .. 666,600 *565,531 85 
Year agoe....... 666,600 618,686 93 
Two years ago .. 667,800 619,184 93 
Five-year average ..........cseees 76 
Ten-year average ............sece5 67 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 .. 243,000 224,508 92 
Previous week .. 243,000 *210,707 87 
Veer GOO «..<-+- 883,390 218,520 98 
Two years ago .. 243,720 212,272 87 
Wive+POGP GVOTAGO 66. ciecccscceses 79 


ZOB-PORF GVOCED oc cciceseccessses 70 
*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 .. 146,400 106,210 73 
Previous week .. 146,400 100,703 69 
TOGF OOS. csccevia 140,010 132,113 94 
Two years ago .. 134,200 140,954 105 
Five-ye@r @VCTABS ...cccccsscccoce 87 
TOR=FORF BVOTHMS. 60 cccicecccceccces 79 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 


1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 


millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


co— Southwest*— -———Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 . 30,940 592,210 18,387 
Previous week . 31,596 $18,079 
Two weeks ago . 32,847 15,370 
BOOT wesc cccvcces 31,350 593,039 19,433 
BOGE wc vccccess 29,777 476,627 18,229 
) | Mereeree ri 25,146 497,657 18,294 
eee 24,107 452,632 16,332 
§-year average . 28,264 §22,433 18,135 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 





--—Buffalot—- 7-~Combined* *— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 






280,182 11,221 212,725 55,548 1,085,117 
$11,143 60,818 
12,312 60,528 
11,558 192,841 62,341 1,134,337 
12,477 9 60,483 92 
: 5 11,445 54,885 1,038,5 
298,413 10,638 51,077 939,062 
307,665 11,468 194,888 57,867 1,024,986 


+All mills. tRevised. 





DEBENTURES SOLD BY 
ST. REGIS PAPER CO. 


NEW YORK—Roy K. Ferguson, 
president of the St. Regis Paper Co., 
has announced that the company has 
sold $10 million of 15-year 3%% de- 
bentures at par, dated Nov. 1, 1948, 
to the following insurance companies: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 


the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
the Aetna Life Insurance Co., and the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York. 

The proceeds of the sale, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ferguson, will be used 
in part for retirement of subsidiary 
company funded debt and to increase 
the company’s working capital. 











CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON—tThe grain trade 
deserves well at the hands of the in- 
coming Democratic administration. 
It seems likely to certain critics here 
that it was influential in driving nor- 
mally Republican farm states into the 
Democratic column in the Nov. 2 


election. One important official at 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture insists that 
“the grain trade 


a 





elected President 
Truman.” Other 
observers attrib- 
ute the election of 
Mr. Truman to 
the same _ cause, 
but for slightly 
distorted reasons. 
Possibly it may be 
instructive to the 
grain, milling and 
feed industries to 
review the events 
of the past year 
for the purpose of 


John Cipperly 


avoiding the same error a second 
time. 
Against the advice of some sea- 


soned members of the trade, the 
grain trade made a fight on the per- 
manent charter for Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. Among the objections—most 
of which were detailed and not 
against the corporation itself—-was 
one aimed at a provision of the 
proposed charter which would have 
permitted the new corporation to own 
real estate. The old Delaware char- 
ter gave it broad powers to do al- 
most anything under the sun, ex- 
cept perform marriages and grant 
divorces. 
Asked Ownership Ban 

The trade asked that a definite ban 
against the ownership of real estate 
by CCC be placed in the new charter 
so that the corporation would.not be 
permitted if tempted to own country 
or terminal elevators. Congress grant- 
ed this request when the new 
charter was approved. However, when 
the trade entered its objections to 
ownership of real estate it also stated 
through its witnesses that it did not 
consider temporary storage bins as 
real property and while it did not 
approve of the idea from an economic 
sense, it did not include the tempo- 
rary bin storage in its conception of 
real property. 

When the size of the grain crops 
was seen at USDA, Charles F. Bran- 
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nan, secretary of agriculture, exhib- 
iting some of the sharpest political 
acumen of the century, seized on the 
ban in the new charter against the 
ownership of real property as the 
most significant political issue of the 
campaign. He charged the grain trade 
with attempting to wreck the price 
support program by preventing the 
government from supplying storage 
facilities at a time when the farmer 
was faced with huge crops which he 
could not get under cover and had 
to sell at distressed prices. 

Without regard for the merits of 
the issue, Secretary Brannan was 
able to dramatize the issue by charg- 
ing that the grain trade, through the 
activities of a lobbyist whom _ it 
charged had failed to register under 
the terms of the Governmental Re- 
organization Act, had used the Re- 
publican-controlled 80th Congress for 
its ulterior purposes. 

These charges were publicized 
widely in the Cox newspapers, with 
the Dayton (Ohio) News featuring 
sensational news stories of an in- 
famous grain trade lobby written by 
McNeil Lowry, Washington reporter. 
Possibly the Truman victory should 
be credited to Mr. Lowry as well as 
the grain trade since he was the first 
to publicize the administration’s side 
of the controversy. 

Failed to Fight Back 

The Republican campaign man- 
agers, when informed of the danger 
in the Farm Belt as the result of 
the utterance of these charges, dis- 
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missed the issue as inconsequential 
since they made no apparent vigorous 
effort to fight back. 

The results are to be found in the 
election returns of Nov. 2. The farm 
states of Missouri, Iowa, Illinois and 
Ohio cast their electoral choices for 
the Democratic candidate. 

The game Truman fight for the 
presidency perhaps would have been 
less successful were it not for the 
publicity of the Cox newspaper, the 
political acumen of Secretary Bran- 
nan and the grain trade for providing 
the issue. 

Probably Mr. Truman will reward 
his politically capable secretary of 
agriculture with strong support for 
a Senate seat from Colorado in 1950 
and possibly reporter Lowry of the 
Dayton News may be in line for the 
Pulitizer award, but will the new 
Democratic administration recognize 
the unconscious but effective support 
it obtained from the grain trade when 
it created an issue, probably the only 
important issue of the campaign? 

An early study of the election re- 
turns from the states above men- 
tioned discloses that the President 
was not necessarily elected by the 
labor vote in the big cities. In Cook 
County, Illinois, for example, the Tru- 
man majority of this year fell below 
the Democratic majority of 1944. But 
in the farming areas where storage 
problems would worry the farmer the 
Democratic candidate gained over the 
1944 results. 

A leading editor of the Farm Belt 
told one of the reporters on the 
Dewey campaign train that the stor- 
age issue was the most important of 
the campaign in the Corn Belt states 
but he did not think that it was im- 
portant enough to swing these states 
away from the Republican candidate. 
He diagnosed the trouble, but he did 





Soft Wheat Millers Study Ways 
of Promoting More Home Baking 


CHICAGO — The National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. held its fall 
meeting at the O. Henry’ Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C., Oct. 28, with about 
125 in attendance from nine states. 

President W. J. Simpson, Owens- 
boro (Ky.) Milling Co., presided and 
gave a talk on home baking. Follow- 
ing this it was decided to appoint a 
committee to work with the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute to stimulate 
home baking in the southern terri- 
tory. 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 





Canadian Insistence on Half 
Flour Stymies Irish Purchase 


WASHINGTON—The Canadian decision to compel wheat buyers to take 
half of their purchases in the form of flour as recently reported by The North- 
western Miller, received informal confirmation this week in the switch of the 
Irish wheat allocation of 18,000 long tons for the fourth quarter from Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration stocks to an equivalent corn allocation 


from the U.S. 


Reliable government officials say that this meets the earlier Irish request 
for approximately 80,000 long tons of corn for the fourth quarter. They had 
only been granted 63,000 long tons of corn under the original U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture allocation. 


Now it is revealed that the Irish intend to buy the wheat in Canada 
and have offered to pay the asking price of the Canadian Wheat Board, but 
the deal is stymied since the wheat board is asking that the Irish take half 
of the amount in the form of flour. This also confirms reliable information 
from Food and Agriculture Organization officials who say that the Canadian 
government expects to work its way out of the problem which was created 
when the Italian flour contract collapsed. 


eration, Chicago, talked on the state 
of the industry, and his discussion 
centered largely on the Millers’ Long 
Range Program. Most of the talks 
and discussions were on this program 
and on ways and means of stimulat- 
ing more home baking. 

John H. Frazier, managing direc- 
tor of the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia, discussed the soft wheat 
situation and the possibility of heavi- 
er exports of this type of wheat. 
Larger soft wheat exports would 
bring up the question as to whether 
supplies would be adequate for the 
rest of the year, although stocks look 
sufficient now. D. S. Coltrane, com- 
missioner of agriculture, Raleigh, 
N.C., also appeared on the program. 

At the afternoon session, Paul L. 
Marshall, vice president and secre- 
tary of the association, had charge of 
a panel discussion on matters of cur- 
rent interest to soft wheat millers. 
Those participating in the panel were: 
C. B. Clement, J. Allen Smith & Co.; 
F. L. Duncan, Mebane Flour Mills; 
W. F. McRae, Igleheart Bros., Inc.; 
W. R. Sutherland, Lawrinburg Mill- 
ing Co.; C. W. Thompson, Dixie-Port- 
land Flour Co.; J. H. Kivlighan, White 
Star Mills, and C. B. Fretwell, Spar- 
tanburg. 

At noon the millers were guests at 
a luncheon given by the Piedmont 
Millers Soft Wheat Allied Assn. 

The next meeting of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. will be 


held m January in Louisville, at a 
date to be announced later. 
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not recognize its crisis on the basis 
of the election returns. 

An analysis of the returns from 
other states may disclose the same 
condition which existed in Illinois. 
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ARMY REJECTS 25 LOADS 
OF ALLEGED POOR FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—tThe army has re- 
jected 25 cars of flour on the grounds 
that the product did not meet quality 
standards. It is understood that the 
mill sellers have asked for a reinspec- 
tion of the flour involved. The ship- 
ments are reported to be at the Gulf. 

This information has been obtained 
from responsible U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials, who were in- 
formed of this condition by army au- 
thorities. 

USDA officials disclosed that they 
have cautioned the grain trade 
against excessive use of sick wheat 
which is said to exist in substantial 
quantity in the Southwest. According 
to their opinion, the inferior flour 
delivered to the army may have con- 
tained unduly large proportions of 
this so-called sick wheat. 

The flour involved was sold to the 
army for military feeding operations 
and does not involve the civilian feed 
feeding program flour. 
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DINNER PLANNED TO HONOR 
WALTER R. SCOTT AT K.C. 


KANSAS CITY—Honoring Walter 
R. Scott for his 25th year as secre- 
tary and executive vice president of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
members of the board will hold a stag 
dinner Nov. 15 at the University Club. 

Mr. Scott was named secretary of 
the Board of Trade in 1923 after pre- 
viously serving as transportation com- 
missioner for the board. In March, 
1946, he was elevated to the position 
of executive vice president and given 
a position on the board of directors. 
A civic leader as well, Mr. Scott has 
served as councilman at large on the 
city council of Kansas City since 1940. 

Born in Lynn County, Kansas, in 
1885, Mr. Scott later moved to St. 
Louis. He quit school at the age of 15 
to work in the freight office of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad for $15 a 
month. Several years later he moved 
to Topeka to a better job with the 
Santa Fe Railway, becoming chief 
rate clerk in 1914. 

A few years later he became asso- 
ciated with Clifford Thorne, national- 
ly known lawyer for rate litigation 
cases. Mr. Scott was in charge of the 
Chicago office. All during this time he 
studied law in his spare time. In 1920 
he was made transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. In 1922 he was admitted to the 
Missouri bar. 

In 1946 Mr. Scott served as nation- 
al president of the National Associa- 
tion of Commodity Exchanges and 
Allied Trades, Inc. 

Invitations to the dinner were issued 
to members this week and reserva- 
tions are to be placed with C. W. 
Pershing, assistant secretary of the 
board. 
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UNITED DECLARES EXTRA 


NEW YORK—UuUnited Biscuit Com- 
pany of America has declared an ex- 
tra dividend of 25¢ and a dividend of 
25¢ on the common both payable Dec. 
1 to stock of record Nov. 16. A simi- 
lar extra was paid in September, 
making 1948 total of $1.50, same as 
in 1947 on the basis of present cap- 
italization. The stock was split 2-for-1 
in May last year. 
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1949 Grain, Feed 
Meeting Scheduled 
at French Lick 


ST. LOUIS—The 1949 convention 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., will be held at French Lick, 
Ind., Oct. 9-11, it has been announced 
by the association. 

It is expected that if attendance is 
about the same as at the last two 
conventions the French Lick Springs 
Hotel will be able to house all the 
1919 delegates. The golf tournament, 
formerly an annual event, probably 
will be revived at the 1949 conven- 
tion. 
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PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 
EARNS $3.41 A SHARE 


CHICAGO—Purity Bakeries Corp. 
for the 40 weeks ended Oct. 2, 1948, 
reported consolidated net income of 
$2,746,312 after interest, deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes, all other charges 
and deduction for minority interest. 
This net income amounts to $3.41 a 
share on 805,045 shares of common 
stock outstanding and compares with 
net income of $2,380,544 or $2.96 a 
€ 





share for the corresponding 40 weeks 
yf 1947. 

For the 12 weeks ended Oct. 2, 
1948, consolidated net income was 
$853,797 after all charges and minor- 
ity interest. This net income amounts 
to $1.06 a share and compares with 
net income of $686,604 or 86¢ a share 
for the corresponding period in 1947. 

The board of directors of Purity 
Bakeries Nov. 4 declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 60¢ a share and 


an extra dividend of 15¢ a share on , 


the common stock of the corporation, 
each payable Dec. 1, 1948, to stock- 
holders of record Nov 15, 1948. 
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WARD VICE PRESIDENT, 2 
NEW DIRECTORS ELECTED 


NEW YORK—Election of a new 
vice president and two new directors 
of Ward Baking Co. was announced 
by Faris R. Russell, chairman of the 
board, following a meeting of direc- 
tors Nov. 4. 

R. Arnold Jackson, general sales 
manager of the company, was elected 
vice president, and Theodore C. Strei- 
bert, president of Radio Station WOR 
and vice chairman of Mutual Broad- 
casting Co., and John H. Hosch, Jr., 
vice president of J. Walter Thompson 
Co., were named directors. 
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WINTHROP-STEARNS ADDS 
FACILITIES AT ST. LOUIS 


ST. LOUIS—Improved service on 
products handled by the special mar- 
kets and industrial division of Win- 
throp-Stearns, Inc., out of St. Louis 
has been announced by P. Val Kolb, 
vice president. 

The division’s St. Louis office has 
been moved from 713 Ambassador 
suilding to the Winthrop-Stearns of- 
fice at 634 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 
3. (Telephone: Newstead 3666). 

Lyle P. Carmony, St. Louis district 
manager in charge of special mar- 
kets, will have added facilities and 
personnel to serve eastern Missouri, 
southern Illinois, southern Indiana, 














Kentucky, western Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas and the northern part of Missis- 
Sippi. 

The St. Louis office carries stocks 
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of flour bleaches; flour enrichment 
mixtures; bread enrichment tablets; 
bulk vitamins for the pharmaceutical 
and food industries; a sanitizing agent 
for dairies, food plants and restau- 
rants, and Lignum Vanillin. 

Mr. Carmony, who has been in 
charge of the St. Louis office for two 
years, is a graduate of the School 
of Flour Milling Technology, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RICE MILL FINANCED 


TORONTO—tThe first public offer- 
ing of investment interest in Canada 
Rice Mills, Ltd., is now being made. 
A total of $150,000 in first mortgage 
5% sinking fund bonds are offered at 
$100, plus accrued interest to yield 
5%. Operations of the company con- 








sist of the importation of rough rice 
and the milling, packaging and dis- 
tribution throughout western Canada 
of polished rice and rice by-products. 
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DISTRICT 7 AOM MEETING 
SET DEC. 4 AT FORT WORTH 


DALLAS, TEXAS—District 7 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
will hold its next meeting Dec. 4 at 
the Texas Hotel in Fort Worth, start- 
ing at 2 p.m. A banquet will be held 
at 7:30 p.m. 
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MACARONI DINNER PARTY 


PITTSBURGH—Salvatore Viviano, 
president of Vimco Macaroni Prod- 
ucts Co., has invited his several hun- 
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dred employees and many friends in 
the trade to the annual employees’ 
party to be held at the plant Nov. 14. 
Cocktails at 5:30 will precede dinner 
at 6:30. Dancing will follow the din- 
ner hour. 
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CANADIAN MILLFEED 
OUTPUT BELOW 1947 


TORONTO—Millfeed production in 
Canada during September amounted 
to 75,395 tons, against 89,929 for the 
same month in 1947. The September 
production included 29,496 tons of 
bran, against 38,997 a year ago, 29,834 
tons of shorts, against 36,022 a year 
ago and 16,065 tons of middlings, 
against 14,210 a year ago. 
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PACIFIC 





Vail Pittman 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 


industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 





governor 


\ Union Pacific Railroad. 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 








SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Fine quality is a tradition 
with SUNNY KANSAS. 
For many years this lead- 
ing brand has rated tops 
among bakery flours. The 





reason? Simply that 
SUNNY KANSAS is pro- 
duced from the choicer 
wheats by an organization 
possessing all of the tech- 
nical equipment and abil- 
ities that modern milling 


requires. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA +4 KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











HARRIS, UPHAM & Co. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO 
VICTOR 6622 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 















ARBA Resolution 
Asks Single Bakers’ 
Classification 


CHICAGO—The following resolu- 
tion was adopted by the board of 
directors of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America at its meeting held 
here Nov. 3, according to a statement 
by Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary, ARBA. 

“By the board of directors of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
recognizing the plain facts as to the 
essential character of the baking in- 
dustry and the evident views of re- 
tail bakers generally, be it resolved, 
that there be communicated to the 
U.S. Bureau of the Budget our em- 
phatic recommendation and request 
that retail and wholesale bakers be 
placed in a single classification as 
food manufacturers in the Standard 
Industrial Classification, and that the 
officers and staff of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America continue to 
cooperate with the American Bakers 
Assn. and governmental agencies in 
securing compliance by all types of 
bakers with requirements for statis- 
tical reports concerning the baking 
industry and its operations.” 

The following resolutions were also 
adopted by the ARBA board: 

“By the board of directors of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
confidently expressing the desire and 
determination of all retail bakers, be 
it resolved, that we will fully recog- 
nize and wholeheartedly meet our re- 
sponsibilities to our country, our in- 
dustry and the consuming public in 
the uncertain days ahead; that we 
will merit our position as the prin- 
cipal processors, distributors and pur- 
veyors of the basic food crops of 
American agriculture; that we will 
preserve and enhance the integrity 
and nutritional values of our prod- 
ucts, by universal enrichment of 
bread and otherwise; that we will 
work for unity in the affairs of our 
industry as in those of our country; 
that we will wholeheartedly support 
and fully participate in the promo- 
tion programs of our industry asso- 
ciations for greater consumption of 
all bakery products; and that we in- 
vite the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and other governmental agen- 
cies to adopt like programs in the in- 
terest of better nutrition for the 
American consumer and the welfare 
of the American farmer.” 

“By the board of directors of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, recognizing the soundness of the 
program for universal enrichment of 
all white bread and rolls by restora- 
tion of the vitamins and iron of 
wheat as recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council and other 
public health authorities, and the de- 
sirability of accomplishing such en- 
richment through the simplest and 
most effective means available, be it 
resolved, that all retail bakers are 
urged to use enriched flour as the 
entire flour content of all white bread 
and rolls or buns.” 
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NEW YORK CHEMISTS HEAR 
FLOUR BLEACHING REPORT 


NEW YORK—Results of recent re- 
search in flour bleaching were de- 
scribed by Dr. Hugh K. Parker, direc- 
tor of the flour research laboratory of 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Newark, 
N.J., at a meeting of the New York 
section of the American Association 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Till 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesots 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 





Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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of Cereal Chemists Nov. 3. Slides 
showing some of the findings were 
exhibited. 

Dr. Parker recounted the steps 
taken by Wallace & Tiernan to exam- 
ine the toxicity of Agene, and at the 
same time to develop a new product 
that could take the place of Agene. 
For some time chlorine dioxide had 
been studied, he said, so this work 
was reviewed again, and extensive 
feeding tests were carried on to de- 
termine whether or not it was toxic 
to dogs or other animals. After the 
tests had been found favorable, the 
mechanics with which to carry out 
the operation had to be solved. 

Flour was treated on a commercial 
scale with chlorine dioxide and sent 
to several large baking companies for 
testing, Dr. Parker continued. The 
findings indicated that flours treated 
with chlorine dioxide, for all prac- 
tical purposes, were equal to flours 
treated with Agene for dough han- 
dling, mixing treatment, crumb color, 
loaf volume, texture and grain of 
bread. 

It was noted at the meeting that 
the 1949 annual convention of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be held in New York, 
and plans are already being made to 
handle this meeting. The next meet- 
ing ‘of the New York section will be 
held Dec. 7 and the following one 
on Jan. 4. 
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FLOUR EXPORTS LISTED 
FOR AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 


WINNIPEG—Ofificial figures cover- 
ing the first two months of the 
current crop year show Canadian 
wheat and flour exports to all des- 
tinations totaled more than 27,500,000 
bu., including 7,856,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. Of the latter, 1,808,000 
bu. went to non-empire countries, 
with the largest quantity equivalent 
to 498,800 bu. going to Italy. There 
were only three other non-empire 
countries that took in excess of 200,- 
000 bu. in the form of flour. They 
were Venezuela, the Philippines and 
Syria. 

British Empire countries received 
slightly more than 6,000,000 bu. in the 
form of flour, and included 4,423,000 
for the U.K. Newfoundland. took 315,- 
800 bu. in the form of flour; Trinidad- 
Tobago, 312,300; Jamaica, 273,300; 
British Guiana, 161,700, and Hong 
Kong, 135,800 bu. in the form of flour. 

Wheat exports to British Empire 
countries for the two-month period 
totaled 17,866,000 bu., and this in- 
cluded 16,757,000 cleared to the U.K., 
while 815,900 bu. went to British 
South Africa; 288,200 to Malta, and 
the remainder to Jamaica. Wheat 
cleared to other countries totaled 1,- 
800,000 bu., with 1,500,700 going to 
Italy and the remainder to Egypt. 

During August and September, ex- 
ports of rolled oats and oatmeal to 
all destinations were equivalent to 
563,000 bu. of oats; barley exports 
aggregated 3,269,000 bu.; 404,000 bu. 
of rye, and flaxseed 682,500 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TELEGRAPHIC SWITCHING 
DEVICE SPEEDS SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new era of 
ultra-modern telegraph communica- 
tion has arrived in Minneapolis and 
five upper midwestern states with the 
inauguration here of Western Union’s 
new automatic selective switching 
center. 

The $2 million center features an 
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“electrical brain.’’ Henceforth, mes- 


sages will flash automatically and. 


with vastly greater speed between 
all parts of the country and Western 
Union offices in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa and Wis- 
consin. 

The operator transmitting a mes- 
sage will type two “call letters” at 
the beginning of each telegram. These 
call letters will cause the electrical 
brain of the switching center at Min- 
neapolis to select the proper circuit 
and automatically flash the telegram 
onward to its destination. 

Incoming telegrams for Minneapo- 
lis and the five states will be received 


at this city’s switching center on a 
telegraph device known as a printer- 
perforator which _ simultaneously 
prints the telegrams and punches 
combinations of holes in a paper tape. 
The mere pressing of pushbuttons 
marked with the destinations shown 
on the tape will cause the perforated 
tape to run through a transmitter and 
automatically transmit the messages 
to the desired points. 

In the past telegrams were trans- 
mitted from the point of origin to 
relay cities where they were received 
in the form of words printed on tape, 
and then gummed to blanks, sorted 
by routing clerks, and carried by 
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girls to operators, who retyped the 
messages on telegraph machines to 
transmit them on to their destina- 
tions. 
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OCTOBER CLASS 2 WHEAT 
30%c ABOVE CLASS 1 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised all mills and 
other processors and exporters of 
wheat products, that the average 
premium of Class 2 wheat over the 
board’s price of class wheat, for Oc- 
tober, is 30%¢ bu. 
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Fred J. Lingham, president, Fed- 
eral Mill, Inc., Lockport, N.Y.—“Aft- 
er Tuesday’s unprecedented upset of 
predictions, I hesitate to express any 
opinion as to what may happen, but 
this very uncertainty makes greater 
conservatism advisable. I am only 
hoping that President Truman will 
not try to carry out his promises to 
both hold farm prices high and re- 
duce the cost of living at the same 
time.” 


R. Ward Magill, president, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas—“We 
think the outcome of the election 
will result in higher costs, lower 
profits and more labor difficulties for 
our industry. We anticipate more in- 
flation with additional wage increase 
demands, higher taxes and continuing 
price supports of agricultural prod- 
ucts, with more government controls, 
even possibly price controls on manu- 
factured and processed commodities. 
However, we will be doing our ut- 
most to meet the changing conditions 
as they come for the best interests 
of our customers, the producers and 
industry.” 


M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis—“The election last Tuesday 
should not make any particular 
change in the conduct of our busi- 
ness. We have been working under 
the influence of the New Deal econo- 
my for a long time and will have to 
continue to operate our business un- 
der that economy as long as that is 
what the majority of the people of 
the U.S. want. While we may have 
disagreements with the men in our 
government as to some of the poli- 
cies that they will pursue, we will, of 
course, continue to carry on our busi- 
ness in accordance with the regula- 
tions the government issues under 
the best laws that are passed by the 
Congress. We do not anticipate any 
radical changes that will affect our 
business.” 


W. H. Williams, vice president and 
secretary, Shawnee Milling Co., 
Shawnee, Okla.—“We look for con- 
tinued inflation, steady to strong 
grain prices, with no reductions in 
living costs. The election has no doubt 
removed a lot of the fear and un- 
certainty from the minds of many 
people. The consuming public will 
likely have more confidence in pres- 
ent values. We anticipate that flour 
mills will have a fairly good domestic 
business through the remainder of 
the crop year.” 


Moritz Milburn, president, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash.—‘‘Although I am disappointed 
with the election results, I cannot 
find reason for great concern about 
the grain and milling business in the 
Pacific Northwest during the com- 
ing four years. Corporate taxes might 
be increased and even excess profits 
taxes could be revived. Attempts at 
additional government controls will 
come but the new Congress should 
not show extremely radical leanings. 
The continuation of free export mar- 
kets will be a big aid to this area 
and conversely the restitution of ex- 
port controls would be a_ severe 
blow.” 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis—“So 
far as the foreign business of Ameri- 
can mills is concerned there is no 
likelihood of any material change in 
conditions as a result of the elec- 
tions. This trade is closely tied to 
world conditions and will continue to 
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EPRESENTATIVE members of the flour, feed, grain and com- 

mercial baking industries were asked by The Northwestern 
Miller to give this publication their opinions as to what the Nov. 2 
elections may mean to these trades. Classifying the replies under 
such general headings as “optimistic,” “pessimistic,” “apprehensive” 
and “not alarmed,” the optimists have a decided edge over the pessi- 
mists, yet there is a considerable group of apprehensives, by no 
means wholly offset by those who manifest little if any alarm. 

Much concern is expressed for free enterprise; there is wide- 
spread anticipation of further bureaucratic controls and paternal- 
istic devices; price supports and attempts at price fixing are gen- 
erally expected; increased taxation is taken for granted; it seems 
to several of the commentators that inflationary influences will be 
accelerated; and those who speak of labor agree that it is more 
firmly than ever seated in the social and economic saddle. 

As for continuance of favorable business conditions in the im- 
mediate future there is a clear note of confidence, although in the 
background stands the bogey, looming larger now, of depression fol- 


lowing upon further inflation. 


A few of those who were queried expressed unwillingness to 
tempt the fate of the pre-election guesses. The messages of those 
who have ventured to reply are reproduced herewith. 
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be governed by unchanged biparti- 
san policies. As for domestic business, 
both parties promised continued price 
supports. And as for labor, we must 
recognize that the world is chang- 
ing. Regardless of party there will be 
more and more liberal thinking in all 
matters affecting labor. We are not 
likely to go backward, and what la- 
bor has gained it is likely to keep.” 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis — “The people of America 
through our precious heritage of the 
free ballot have given a mandate for 
new unity in government. American 
industry is proud to accept this de- 
cision. Industry will join with gov- 
ernment and its citizens to keep our 
country’s future secure at home and 
among the nations of the world. Busi- 
ness has the obligation of continuing 
to discharge its social responsibilities 
and to build ever higher its corporate 
good citizenship.” 


Henry H. Cate, president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo.—“Replying to your wire, it seems 
to me that based on past policies of 
the current administration and cam- 
paign pledges of President Truman, 
we may expect as the result of his 
reelection and control of Congress 
gained by the Democratic party the 
following developments: 

“1. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

“2. Continued high and _ possibly 
even higher wage scales. 

“3. Extension of the farm program 
with support of agricultural com- 
modities at a high level with rela- 
tion to parity. 

“4. Approval by Congress of the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

‘5. Delegation of authority to the 
administration to impose rationing 
and price controls in the event of a 
further sharp rise in the cost of liv- 
ing. 

“6. Increased government spending 
for housing, reclamation, soil conser- 





vation, and other government proj- 
ects in the U.S. 

“7, Continued heavy expenditures 
for the Marshall Plan and for re- 
armament. 

“8. No reduction in taxes with the 
threat of increased corporation and 
individual taxes in the higher brack- 
ets and an excess profits tax. 

“9. More inflation. 

“Such developments will necessar- 
ily have not only a far reaching ef- 
fect upon our industry, all industry, 
and upon every person in the US., 
but will have a profound influence on 
world affairs politically and economi- 
cally.” 


Ralph C. Sowden, president and 
general manager, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas—“The out- 
look is optimistic for the milling in- 
dustry. A big wheat acreage in Kan- 
sas is in prospect, and it seems like- 
ly that we shall have plenty of wheat 
to grind and a large flour market 
abroad. We may expect a continuance 
of government supports and controls, 
and doubtless there will be a new 
approach to an international wheat 
agreement, but there is no need for 
serious apprehension of difficulty for 
an industry so basically sound as 
milling.” 


Lee Bowman, Scott County Milling 
Co., Sikeston, Mo.—“I do not feel 
that conditions in the milling busi- 
ness could be any worse than has 
been experienced in the past 10 
months. Any change should be for the 
better.” 


Lloyd S. Riford, president, Beacon 
Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, N.Y.—‘‘The 
outcome of the national election 
should not materially affect the feed 
manufacturing industry during the 
immediate future, say this year. Fac- 
tors favorably affecting prospects for 
the industry would seemingly not be 
changed during that period. Family 
income will warrant maintenance of 
high food standards. Abundance of 
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Industry Leaders Comment on Election 


feed supplies will promote the heavy 
feeding of existing livestock. Feeding 
ratios should remain most favorable. 
The basic factors indicate an increase 
of around 10% in total feed consump- 
tion over last year. It is difficult to 
see where the election would change 
these basic factors. The introduction 
of price control would be most detri- 
mental to our total economy and par- 
ticularly to poultrymen and dairymen 
served by the feed manufacturing 
industry. Existing conditions could 
hardly warrant controls of feed com- 
modities. However, initiation of any 
controls would eventually involve all 
commodities.” 


Elton Kile, Fred Kile & Son, Kile- 
ville, Ohio—‘“First reaction as to the 
effect of the election on our industry 
is that it should strengthen grain 
and feed prices in the immediate fu- 
ture and be favorable to our business 
in the long pull. The new administra- 
tion has promised to the farmer 
stronger grain prices, to the consum- 
er lower food costs, to the labor 
group a higher wage level, and more 
benefits. All of these cannot happen 
and there will have to be a whipping 
boy. It will be us.” 


J. E. Lentz, vice president, Mauser 
Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa.—‘I believe 
the election results will mean con- 
tinued guarantees on farm crops at 
a possibly slightly lower percentage 
of parities, higher taxes in the upper 
brackets, higher wages and higher 
costs of living continuing the spiral 
of inflation.” 


John J. White, secretary-treasurer, 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 
Ill.—‘‘We feel that the Democratic 
victory is inflationary and that the 
price support program will be vigor- 
ously maintained with large exports 
continuing to make artificial scarci- 
ties resulting in a good demand for 
formula feeds and wheat flour.” 


W. P. Bomar, president, Bewley 
Mills, Fort Worth, Texas—‘‘Unless 
capacities for flour production are 
proportionately operated and guided 
to fit available volume of domestic 
and export demand the milling in- 
dustry will not be able to adequately 
contribute to steady employment of 
labor, the need of modernization of 
its tools or supply the funds to main- 
tain its equipment now costing three 
times the amount on which deprecia- 
tion was allowed during profitable 
operation. The extent to which the 
production of our cheapest and best 
source of food for mankind will be 
helped or hindered by government 
will be determined by the extent to 
which taxpayers’ money is used by 
our elected representatives to com- 
pete with free enterprise. The miller, 
like the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick maker, owes some return 
to his stockholders.” 


E. B. Evans, Evans Elevator Co., 
Decatur, Ill.—“A marketing system 
that has operated over a hundred 
years will continue to service both 
producer and consumer in the most 
efficient and economical manner yet 
devised. The people have spoken 
and evaluation of trends is a neces- 
sity in this industry.” 


Max F. Cohn, president, Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 
—‘With a Democratic House and 
Senate, I believe that price control is 
inevitable and if certain Democratic 
congressmen’s ideas that they will 
place control over prices but not 

(Continued on page 26) 
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TEX-O-KAN 


FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN OATS FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A”: 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 


” 










A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 


J. P. BURRUS, President 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


AgcHer-DaniELs~ ‘nor 
Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
| GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
: Established 1927 
Bourse Buildi Chamb 


g of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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“THERE IS NO 








SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





Cfor Almost 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD * WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
x *k * 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD arnina WHEAT & RY FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Fats, Oils Official Justifies 
$6 Bu. Support Price for Flax 


MINNEAPOLIS — Justification of 
the government’s $6 bu. flax support 
price was the theme of a talk pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
Flax Institute of America at the 
Nicollet Hotel Nov. 5 by George L. 
Prichard, director of the Fats and 
Oils Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, Washing- 
ton. 

While the government has a sur- 
plus of flaxseed, he said, and even 
though substantial losses may be in- 
curred, “the benefits of our economy 
have also been substantial.” 

Among these, Mr. Prichard said, 
were “adequate supplies of linseed oil 
at prices about 10¢ lb. cheaper than 
before the flaxseed price support pro- 
gram was started.” 

“And all of the linseed oil needed 
has been produced in the U.S., not by 
foreign mills,’ he added. ‘‘Last, but 
not least, the higher prices have been 
paid to U.S. farmers.” 

He described for the flax experts 
the outlook for 1949 and sought to 
clear up the uncertainty in the linseed 
oil market, of which Minneapolis is 
one of the largest processing centers. 

Some of the confusion, he said, was 
attributed to policies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of which PMA 
is a part, and arose, Mr. Prichard 
added, from ‘‘a misunderstanding of 
what those policies have been with 
regard to the $6 support price for 
flaxseed.” 

He explained how in October, 1947, 
the support price was set for the 1948 
crop after recommendations were re- 
ceived unanimously urging this coun- 
try to continue to produce its flax- 
seed requirements and recommending 
continuation of the $6 support price 
set on the 1947 crop. 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced a 1948 flaxseed goal of 4,- 
300,000 acres, 36 million bushels and 
a price support of $6 bu., he said. 

Actual acreage, however, was in- 
creased to 4,700,000 acres and a crop 
resulted of nearly 50 million bushels, 
second highest on record in the U.S. 

Mr. Prichard explained how the 
crushers stopped purchases of flax- 
seed late in August after notifying 
the department they could not con- 
tinue to buy at the $6 support price 
unless relief was granted under their 
contracts with the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. for linseed meal. 

As a solution it was proposed CCC 
pay processors 90% of the difference 
by which the average price for all 
linseed meal was less than $65 ton. 

“The CCC board of directors did 
not accept this proposal because it 
felt its obligations to flaxseed farm- 
ers could best be met by direct pur- 
chases than by any amendment to 
processor contracts,” he declared. 

He said to date the CCC has pur- 
chased about 22 million bushels of 
flaxseed and estimated about 16 
million to 18 million bushels is sur- 
plus to U.S. oil needs during this crop 
year. 

“Also, we have on hand about 22 
million pounds of linseed oil pur- 
chased from crushers at the support 
price level,’ Mr. Prichard added. 

In explaining the department’s cur- 
rent policy with respect to 1948-crop 
flaxseed and linseed oil and for the 
remainder of the crop year, Mr. 
Prichard said: 

As soon as it was evident there 
would be a substantial surplus, flax- 
seed and linseed oil were declared 
surplus under the ECA act so that 





dollar grants provided could not be 
used by European participating coun- 
tries to procure these items from 
any sources other than the U.S. 

CCC will not amend its contracts 
with crushers. 

CCC will consider offers for its 
stocks of flaxseed and linseed oil at 
any time. 

Import permits for linseed oil or 
for flaxseed for crushing will not be 
issued. 

After making liberal allowances 
for domestic oil needs as well as a 
reasonable carryover, the surplus 
will be exported, but not at prices 
which will permit foreign manufac- 
turers to undersell U.S. firms. 

CCC will continue to purchase flax- 
seed at terminals to assure producers 
support prices. Announcement will be 
made well in advance of discontinu- 
ing such purchases. 

He said the department has an- 
nounced that processor contracts will 
not be offered by CCC for the 1949 
crop. 

‘“Nonrecourse loans again will be 
available to producers in major pro- 
ducing areas,” he said, “but since 
processor contracts will not be of- 
fered, producers will need adequate 
storage in order to make themselves 
eligible for CCC loans. 

“They should give serious consid- 
eration to arranging for their stor- 
age needs well in advance of harvest.” 
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TEXAS-OKLAHOMA WHEAT 
GROUP HOST TO FFA, 4-H 


FORT WORTH—The Texas-Okla- 
homa Wheat Improvement Assn. and 
Fort Worth millers and grain men 
were hosts Oct. 28-31 to 19 4-H and 
Future Farmers of America boys, 
leaders and teachers who were top 
winners in three wheat improvement 
contests in Texas and Oklahoma. 
Keats Soder, director of the improve- 
ment group, was in charge of the 
visit which included inspection of 
the laboratory of Universal Mills, 
Mrs. Baird’s Bakery and the Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

In addition the party appeared on 
the radio, witnessed a_ television 
broadcast and attended a football 
game. 

A luncheon was given the winners 
by Fort Worth millers. W. P. Bomar, 
president, Bewley Mills, in a talk at 








the meeting said that interest in 
better wheat and the fine work which 
the 4-H and Future Farmer clubs 
and the improvement associations are 
doing give the flour milling business 
a new lease on life. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.20 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.20, 
as compared with 17.10 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap is 29.97, as compared 
with 32.25 a year ago. 
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AFMA Convention 
Scheduled for 
Chicago May 5-7 


CHICAGO — The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 1949 convention 
will be held in the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, May 5-7, it has been an- 
nounced by the association. The con- 
vention program will be presented 
May 5-6, with the board of directors 
meeting scheduled May 4. Committee 
sessions will be held May 4 and 7. 

The association also announced 
that the Stevens Hotel now is ready 
to accept reservations, all of which 
will be handled directly by the hotel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUGAR SUPPLIES ASSURED 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that continued adequate supplies of 
sugar for the U.S. and protection 
against sugar surpluses in Cuba at 
the year’s end are assured as a re- 
sult of discussions just concluded in 
Washington between representatives 
of the Cuban Sugar Stabilization In- 
stitute and the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 
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WARD REPORTS PROFIT 


NEW YORK—The net profit, based 
upon audited figures of the Ward 
Baking Co. for the 42 weeks ended 
Oct. 16 was $2,993,948 after deprecia- 
tion and after provision of $1,848,- 
000 for federal income taxes and 
$285,709 for interest on 25-year 5%% 
debentures. This is equivalent to 
earnings of $3.77 per share of com- 
mon stock. . 








WHEAT DAY SPEAKERS—tThree of the speakers at the Wheat Day 
meeting in Dodge City, Kansas, recently are shown above. Sponsored by 
the Kansas Farm Bureau in cooperation with the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., Kansas State College, the Western Kansas Develop- 
ment Assn. and county and federal offices, the meeting was featured 
by an explanation of the Millers’ Long Range Program by Herman Steen, 
vice president, Millers National Federation. Left to right above are 
R. I. Throckmorton, dean of the school of agriculture, Kansas State 
College, Rep. Clifford R. Hope (R., Kansas), and Herman A. Praeger, 
president of the Kansas Farm Bureau. 
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Purity Flour Mills 
Earnings for Year 
$2.96 Per Share 


TORONTO—Net earnings of $683,- 
507 after all charges, including in- 
come tax of $647,000, are reported by 
Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., for the year 
ended July 31, 1948. This is equal to 
$2.96 a share on the common com- 
pared with 1947 when the net income 
of $460,971 was equivalent to $1.97 
on the common. D. I. Walker, presi- 
dent of the company, says that due to 
the small grain crops in 1947 and the 
limited carryover of milling wheat in 
Canada, sales volume did not attain 
the record levels of the previous year. 
It is anticipated that profit margins 
from flour milling must be reduced 
in the current year as a result of 
the reimposition of price ceilings at 
a time of steadily increasing costs 
and the prospect of reduced export 
trade. A new feed mill will shortly be 
in operation at St. Boniface, Man., 
and the salt manufacturing facilities 
at Goderich, Ont., have been reno- 
vated and now provide economical 
and efficient production of all grades 
of salt. Capital expenditures for the 
year totaled $424,243. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXTILE BAG ASSN. NAMES 
DIRECTOR OF PROMOTION 


CHICAGO—tThe Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Assn. has announced the 
appointment of Stanley West Sullivan 
as director of promotion. He will di- 
rect the association’s staff which 
maintains liaison with the baking and 
milling industries and his appoint- 
ment is expected to accelerate activ- 
ity to establish permanent salvage 
value outlets for bakers’ emptied cot- 
ton flour bags. 

A recent report issued by the as- 
sociation’s cotton bag market com- 
mittee announced that bag convert- 
ers throughout the country are pay- 
ing firm salvage value prices for 90 
days. : 

Mr. Sullivan recently was associat- 
ed with Knox Products, Inc., and 
was general manager of that firm 
until its plant was destroyed by fire 
in 1947. His war service includes two 
years as a lieutenant in the USS. 
Navy in the merchandise procure- 
ment office for ships’ service stores. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIGHT TO HEAVY RAINS 
FAVOR OKLAHOMA WHEAT 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Oklahoma’s 
major wheat counties had good rains 
last week ranging from 1.5 to 4.75 
in. and much of the wheat seeded in 
dust is up to a fair stand. However, 
in the areas of insufficient moisture 
the grain is in poor condition with 
high winds a contributory cause. Ap- 
proximately 90% of the wheat acre- 
age has been seeded, and the rains 
have brightened prospects for wheat 
pastures. Corn is practically harvest- 
ed and the grain sorghum harvest is 
three fourths completed. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPANSION PLANNED 


STERLING, KANSAS—A 200,000 
bu. expansion of the Farmers Co-op 
Elevator at Sterling, Kansas, is be- 
ing planned for completion by the 
1949 harvest. Nine cement storage 
tanks will be built to bring capacity 
up to 345,000 bu. Willard Humphreys 
is manager. 
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SWANS DOWN caxe'rtour 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 








IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 











MILLING COMPANY 


FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
_ Established 1874 














FLOURS Cqmpiete 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 
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Through 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Nov. 14-16—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16. 


Nov. 18-19—Animal Industry Con- 
ference sponsored by California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., at the 
Governor’s Halls, State Fair Grounds, 
Sacramento, Cal.; secretary-treasur- 
er, I. J. Stromnes, 1400 10th St., Sac- 
ramento 14. 


Nov. 22-23—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
executive secretary, Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 432 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 


1949 
Jan. 16-18—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Jan. 18.—Midwest Barley Show and 
annual Barley Improvement Confer- 
ence, sponsored by Midwest Barley 
Improvement Assn., and Malt Re- 
search Institute, at the Hotel Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis, Minn.; director, 
John H. Parket, 828 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Jan. 23-25—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Roy Fer- 
guson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 

Jan, 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md, 

April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 

April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
85th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
tive secretary, E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
Jr., 806 Farnam St., Omaha. 

May 8-10—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, annual convention at the Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester; secretary, Percy 
M. Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 

May 8-10—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hilton Ho- 
tel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; secretary, 
J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis. 








WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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Now more than ever before, forward- 


looking bakers are meeting the prob- 
lems of competition with the highest 
in loaf quality. You can provide extra 
insurance for the quality of your bread 
with the excellent baking values of 
these Star brands. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 








H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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DANY CAPACITY @ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
8.000 Hundredweight 
REVATOR STORAGE © UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








Garet Garrett tells us (in American 
Affairs, a quarterly publication of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board) that MECHANIZATION 
OF FARMING saves labor—on the 
farm. But no one is thrown out of 
employment if you count all the 
work that goes into production of 
the machinery. * % 2 One thing 
is certain, the machinery makes pos- 
sible production of greater quan- 
tities of farm produce per farm 
worker. And this should bring down 
the price to the consumer. But does 
it? Not, certainly, when the govern- 
ment supports prices. %  & Mr. 
Garrett’s conclusion is that farm price 
supports defeat the purpose of mech- 
anization, which is to make things 
cheaper for everybody, including the 
industrial workers whose labor goes 
into the machines used on the na- 
tion’s farms. He reasons that if the 
supports continue over too long a 
period, the machine itself will dis- 
appear because no one will then be 
able to afford its production. 


ee 8@ 

The government's gigantic print- 
ing plant in Washington has an an- 
nual output worth $55 million. Now 
a congressional joint committee will 
see if this production is really worth 
that much. On Jan. 1, too, it will take 
jurisdiction over some 387 “private” 
government printing plants, operated 
here and abroad. Some of these plants 
undoubtedly will be closed. They 
came into government use when va- 
rious federal agencies found that the 
Washington colossus was totally in- 
adequate to put on paper as much ink 
as these agencies considered neces- 
sary in order to facilitate their work 
or to perpetuate their operation. 


C. M. Sievert, N.Y. World-Trib- 
une-Telegram columnist, ad-libbing 
about the “ad-tooting” of the milling 
industry, writes: “It seems only yes- 
terday that a very dramatic program 
was launched in Washington to make 
the nation conservation-conscious in 
respect to bakery items.” The Luck- 
man committee, he recalls, “struggled 
vainly with a futile cause.” Mr. Siev- 
ert’s conclusion is that the conserva- 


tion effort didn’t conserve. He puts 
the matter this way: “It was then 
that a lot of folks realized how little 
bread they actually consumed and 
had a difficult time with self-control 
in order not to eat more than usual 
—hbecause, as always happens, when 
something is forbidden, that’s when 
it’s wanted most. We almost think 
the Millers National Federation 
could save its two and a half million 
bucks by asking the President to re- 
new his conservation drive.” 
e@®e@ @ 

Milling, British journal of the four 
milling industry, does a bit of spoof- 
ing at the dress print flour sack. The 
editor speaking (with what he calls 
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“floury sentiments’): “A miller has 
sent us an extract from a journal 
named Woman — goodness knows 
what he was doing with such a jour- 
nal, probably his wife’s—in which 
there was a boxed article on the con- 
version of flour sacks into various 
articles of feminine attire, mention- 
able and unmentionable, not that the 
latter matters much in these days. 
“‘Suppose, said the writer of the 
article in question, ‘that we could 
buy good flour in a bag simply dec- 
orated with rosebuds. We could boil 
out the dressing in the usual way and 
gain a roseprint square all ready to 
be used as a hankie, scarf or collar 
for a dark frock. Wouldn’t you buy 
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“Rosebud” flour? I know I would.’ 

“Said our friend: ‘I’ve stood for 
“near white” flour producing “beige” 
bread, but “Rosebud Flour’! I ask 
you. Imagine asking another miller: 
“How’s the bloom on your ‘Rosebud’ 
grade today?”’” 

eee 

No more free land? Maybe you're 
wrong. Leland J. Melrose, editor of 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau News, 
said to a recent audience: “Pay the 
replacement value of buildings, 
fences, ditches, wells and other im- 
provements and most any farmer will 
gladly give you the land.” It’s a 
thought. 








Queen Marie Antoinette, whose lavish living and extrava- 
gant whims, along with her lovely head, suffered the fate 
of the guillotine at the hands of French insurgents, once 
possessed and was amused by the mill in the picture above. 
Late in the 18th century, a return to nature fad was popu- 
larized by Rousseau and quickly adopted by the capricious 


queen. 


Robert. 


mill. 


The remodeling of the gardens of the Petit Trianon, 
near Versailles, originally laid out at the direction of Louis 
XV for his favorities, Madame de Pompadour and Madame 
du Barry, was undertaken by architects, Mique and Hubert- 
A rustic hamlet sprang into being, complete with 
artificial lake, spiked with 2,000 carp and 27 pike, dairy, farm 
buildings, home for the queen, Temple D’Amour, and the 
The mill had an undershot water wheel and a miller 





Maryly. 


peasant. 





who ground nothing but was required to keep the wheels 
turning. The water to furnish the power was pumped from 
the lower level of the Seine river by the famous Machines de 
The mill and the country life delighted the queen 
during her periodic visits to the hamlet with King Louis XV. 
Whimsically, she would churn butter and skim milk and watch 
the turning of the mill wheel. 
retreat into a state of decay, until some years ago, when the 
Franco-American committee restored much of the hamlet. 
The mill’s wheel was repaired, its canal deepened, the flow of 
water increased, and its roof and walls furbished anew. 
mill, along with the dairy, held immeasurable interest for 
sightseers and tourists, in this spot where royalty once played 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article is-the text of an address de- 
livered by Mr. Larrick at a confer- 
ence of flour mill sanitarians held in 
Chicago Oct. 11-12, under the spon- 
sorship of the technical service de- 
partment of the Millers National 
Federation. 


¥y ¥ 


HE view has been expressed 
that some millers believe that 


no matter how hard they try, 
they are still in constant danger of 
being proceeded against through 
prosecutions brought under the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
There is no occasion for such fears. 


The law does not seek to exact 
the impossible. It does require that 
millers should have superior knowl- 
edge of the milling business. They 
should not only know how to buy 
wheat, make flour and successfully 
merchandise it, but they should keep 
currently informed of developments 
in their industry which deal with 
sanitation and, by applying this in- 
formation, constantly improve the 
sanitary quality of their output. 

As most of you know our enforce- 
ment program relies principally upon 
inspection of factors and analysis of 
samples. Our inspectors are trained 
to know how to look for insanitary 
practices. They make extensive ob- 
servations in the mills and they re- 
port their observations in detail. 
These reports are referred to the 
chief of the field station involved and 
from there to headquarters in Wash- 
ington. The review of a large num- 
ber of factory inspections permits 
us to determine what sanitary pro- 
cedures and precautions are possible 
and practicable for the industry to 
attain. 


We know, for example, that it is 


not possible to buy consistently wheat 
that is 100% free from infestation. 
We make allowances for this. We do 
everything that we can to stimulate 
research with the hope that as time 
goes on methods can be devised to 
distinguish between wheat which is 
practically free of infestation and 
that which is substantially contam- 
inated. We pay particular attention 
to the sanitary conditions in the mill. 
Certainly millers have it within their 
power to keep their plants clean and 
to install machinery which can be 
cleaned. We know that all of the 
milling machinery which is difficult to 
clean cannot. be replaced overnight, 
but if, through necessity, the mill 
must continue to use such machin- 
ery than that mill must give more 
time and attention to its cleaning. 


Five Points of Inspection 


In determining whether or not 
legal actions will be brought under 
the act based on the charge of ship- 





Inspection and Enforcement Policies 
of the Food and Drug Administration 


By George P. Larrick 


Food and Drug Administration 


ping contaminated flour in interstate 
commerce consideration is given to 
all the facts involved. For example: 


1. Is the mill using reasonable pre- 
cautions in the light of present 
knowledge in purchasing its 
wheat? In other words, does it 
give attention to the sanitary 
quality of the wheat which it 
buys? 

2. What are the sanitary practices 
in the mill itself? 

3. Is it abreast of the times? 

4. Is the milling machinery ca- 
pable of being cleaned and is it 
cleaned? Is an adequate program 
of fumigation followed? 

5. Is the handling and storage of 
flour after production conducive 
to the shipment of a clean prod- 
uct? 

Consideration is, of course, given 
to the results of the analysis of sam- 
ples collected in interstate commerce 
but the picture as a whole is deter- 
minative of whether or not the sam- 
ple is marked “No action indicated” or 
whether it is sent forward for legal 
action. In the majority of cases no 
action is taken. We believe that in 
those where legal action does ensue 
the facts will amply support the 
charges. 

In addition to the care which is 
exercised by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in determining what 
cases will be sent forward, manufac- 
turers have further’ safeguards 
against too strict law enforcement. 
The federal courts and juries are, of 
course, entirely independent of the 
Food and Drug Administration. The 
courts have said that in dealing with 
sanitation the law is concerned with 
real violations rather than with those 
which are technical and trivial. 


Final Decision With Courts 


The Food and Drug Administration 
does not make the final decision of 
what the law requires. This is the 
function of the federal courts. Some 
excerpts from opinions of federal 
judges and some charges to juries 
may be enlightening. 

In a case where the issues involved 
the question of whether or not some 
grain was fit for food use the court 
said, “The evidence is in conflict as 
to the extent of this fermentation and 


also in conflict as to whether the dry- 
ing of the grain had arrested or mere- 
ly retarded the process of fermenta- 
tion. The ultimate question here is, 
I think whether the decomposition 
was so extensive as to render the 
grain unfit for food.” 


In another case the court said, 
“Congress intended that the word 
‘filth’ as used in the Act, should be 
construed to have its usual and or- 
dinary meaning, and should not be 
confined to any scientific or medical 
definition.” 

In still another case the claimants 
took the position that the language 
of the statute was so broad as to be 
impossible of attainment. In this case 
the decision, in part, reads, “. . . De- 
composition may begin where life 
ends, but meat or fish is not decom- 
posed at that early stage. Decom- 
posed means more than the beginning 
of the decomposition; it means a state 
of decomposition, and the statute 
must be given a reasonable construc- 
tion to carry out and effect the legis- 
lative policy or intent... .” 

In the preparation of tomato prod- 
ucts manufacturers are faced with 
many of the same kind of problems 
that confront the milling industry. 
Absolute freedom from decomposi- 
tion can seldom be achieved in agri- 
cultural products. Tomatoes are no 
exception. The court in dealing with 
this matter asserted, “It is argued 
for the claimant that since the pres- 
ence of bacteria, mold, and yeast in 
any quantity is evidence of decompo- 
sition or the process of decomposi- 
tion, and there is no fixed standard 
by which it can be determined when 
a product has reached such a stage 
of decomposition as to ‘consist in 
whole or in part of filthy, decomposed, 
or putrid vegetable substance,’ the 
government cannot prevail. I infer 
from the testimony of the experts 
that it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to fix any arbitrary standard 
by which the question could be deter- 
mined, as it depends upon so many 
contingencies. In any event, no such 
standard has been fixed, in the ab- 
sence of which each case must be de- 
termined on its own facts, and when 
it appears as in this case, that the 
product is so far decomposed as to 
be unfit for food, it comes within 


the letter and spirit of the law.” 


In a criminal case, which, inci- 
dentally, the government lost and 
which deals with the language of the 
act which we are discussing, the court 
instructed the jury as follows, “You 
are instructed, however, that it was 
not the intention of Congress to in- 
clude as a criminal offense the pres- 
ence of filthy, putrid or decomposed 
matter in such infinitesimal and in- 
consequential quantities as even the 
highest degree of care could not 
eliminate. You are instructed, how- 
ever, that the presence of worm heads, 
worm legs, portions of worm bodies, 
fragments, fly eggs, mites and rotted 
peach tissue with mold in such a 
substantial quantity that such con- 
tamination should have been discov- 
ered and eliminated would constitute 
adulteration within the definition of 
the statute.” 


Another court opinion of much the 
same meaning was, “The reason I 
reach the conclusion that Congress 
meant the public to understand the 
word ‘decomposed’ in its ordinary 
accepted sense is because decomposi- 
tion sets in immediately upon the de- 
struction of life. The instant the fruit 
is taken from the tree, the instant the 
corn is taken from the stalk, the in- 
stant the life of a tree or plant ceases, 
decomposition begins and continues 
to a greater or less extent. The word 
‘decomposed’ therefore must be used 
relatively, because from a technical 
standpoint it would be impossible to 
find a fruit or veegtable product that 
had not at least begun to disintegrate 
or decompose.” 


Provisions of Miller Bill 


Another question which we were 
asked to discuss is, “What should 
millers expect since the passage of 
the Miller bill?” Perhaps it is un- 
necessary to explain that the title 
“Miller Bill’ does not refer to the 
milling industry but rather to the 
Hon. William J. Miller, congressman 
from Connecticut, who introduced, 
sponsored and energetically applied 
himself to the passage of this amend- 
ment to the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. 

It was enforcement practice under 
the old Food and Drugs Act of 1906 to 


(Continued on page 15a) 
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Every time 
you enrich 
your flour 
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you are making an important contribution 
to the rounded, well-balanced diet needed 
by all America. In every batch of enriched 
flour you are providing 


6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


In enriched flour—and in each slice of en- 
riched bread—there’s protein, vitamin B,, 
riboflavin, niacin, iron, and food energy 
brought to the nation’s tables in the best- 
tasting, most economical, and convenient form. 


VITAMIN B, 


(Thiamine) For 


PROTEIN 


To help build and 
maintain healthy 
body tissues 





NIACIN 


Helps keep tissues 
healthy and 
prevents pellagra 








Stocks are 
carried at: 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rahway, N. J. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, III. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
























































healthy nerves, 
normal appetite 


RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 
vitamin for 


children's growth 


IRON 


Helps build the red 
blood needed for 


FOOD ENERGY jie health 


Tosustain the pace 
of modern living 





Every time you enrich 
with MERCK 
ENRICHMENT MIXTURES 
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These six flags of enrichment are signal- 
ing to the people of America the nutritional 
values of enriched flour. Let your mill be the 
workshop where you are helping to build a 
healthier generation of Americans. 

Raise these flags of enrichment. Display 
proudly the “ENRICHED” seal on your 
product. Your customer wants the best; 
show him that your flour is in step with the 
program that is providing the greatest nu- 
tritional advance in years. 
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you facilitate accurate enrichment. 
Merck Mixtures are smooth and free- 


flowing. Whether used in continuous 


feeding or batch-mixing operations, they 


provide important milling advantages. 


MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufacturing Chemise RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. Montreal + Toronto - Valleyfield. 
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Report on the Search 
for a Perennial 
Wheat Hybrid 


By Dana C. Jennings 


ENTION perennial wheat to 
M one who has some notion of 
: what such a _ development 
ould mean to agriculture, the milling 
ndustry, and society at large, and 
you elicit immediate starry-eyed en- 
thusiasm. Mention perennial wheat to 
a plant geneticist or agronomist, and 
you get a dour look with talk of dis- 
ease and drouth resistance. 

Part of this realistic facts-of-life 
attitude is due to research now in 
progress at the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Manhattan. In 
1945 a $1,200 graduate research as- 
sistantship was established by Paul 
Uhlmann, president of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Kansas City and Chicago. 
His objective was development of a 
perennial wheat through crosses of 
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Mr. Jennings is a senior in the 
school of agriculture at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, and is major- 
ing in agriculture and taking his 
minor in technical journalism. The 
following article was suggested by a 
recently published report that Rus- 
sian scientists had claimed success 
in their efforts to produce a peren- 
nial wheat hybrid. Mr. Jennings ob- 
tained his facts from the members of 
the staff of the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station who have been 
engaged in the researches there.— 
Editor. 
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common bread wheat (Triticum Vul- 
gare) with a perennial wheat grass 
(Agropyron elongatum). 

This assistantship was not taken 
up the first year while wheat X 
wheat grass hybrid seed was collected 


from other experimenters in the U.S., 
Canada and Russia to save time. 
Producing viable seeds from this cross 
is an extremely difficult and time- 
consuming task. Successful crossing 
of Triticum with Agropyron was first 
accomplished only a quarter of a 
century ago. 

After reviewing the literature, L. 
D. Rietz and others* suggested the 
following possibiilties through infus- 
ing genetic factors possessed by wheat 
grass into bread wheats, which sug- 
gestions have guided the Kansas re- 
searchers in their work: 

1. A long-lived wheat-like plant 
that would yield a harvest of grain 
in consecutive years from one sowing; 

2. A dual-purpose type yielding 
some grain and suitable forage; 

3. A forage type with seeds larger 
than those of common grasses, the 
larger seeds facilitating reseeding 
and reestablishment; 

4. Increased resistance of wheat to 
diseases, insects, drouth, winter kill- 
ing and other hazards to make annual 
wheat a more dependable crop. 

The first recipient of the grant, 
Fred L. Patterson, worked with the 
Triticum X Agropyron crosses ob- 
tained from other workers. In his 
master’s thesis published in 1947, he 
reported that the hybrid’s date of 
heading was usually later than is 
desired for Kansas. Approximately 
three fourths of his plants proved 
their winter hardiness in the winter 
of 1946-47. (A record low of —31° F. 
was set at Manhattan in January, 
1947.) Some of them showed regrowth 


*L. P. Reitz, C. O. Johnston and K. L. 
Anderson—New Combinations of Genes in 
Wheat X Wheat Grass Hybrids, Transac- 
tions Kansas Academy of Science, Vol. 48, 
No. 2, 1945. 





Representative hybrid offspring from a wheat < wheat grass cross are 
shown in the picture above. The wheat parent, Pawnee, a hard red winter 
variety, is shown in the upper left portion of the picture and the wheat 
grass parent (Agropyron elongatum) is in the lower right corner. The 
representative hybrid offspring of the cross are arranged between their 
parents. (Photograph courtesy Department of Agronomy, Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station.) 
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Shown in the picture above are representative hybrid offspring of a Club 
wheat X wheat grass cross, with the wheat parent on the left and the 
wheat grass parent on the right. (Photograph courtesy Department of 
Agronomy, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station.) 


after harvest, suggesting a tendency 
toward perennial habit. None of these, 
however, survived the fall drouth. The 
wheat X wheat grass hybrids were of 
about the same height as wheat, but 
only a few yielded as well. 

The grain of these crosses was 
nearly free-threshing, and weighed 
from 42 to 56 lb. a bushel. None 
equaled wheat in plumpness of kernel. 
Grain colors were red, white, green 
and brown. A high degree of resist- 
ance to leaf and stem rust was ob- 
served in some of the hybrid plants. 
No loose smut was seen, but there 
were traces of bunt. Some specimens 
were immune or resistant to natural 
infestations of Hessian fly, while oth- 
ers were highly susceptible. 

Mr. Patterson concluded from his 
year’s work: “Observations suggest 
that more desirable agronomic types 
with a greater degree of resistance 
to leaf and stem rusts can be obtained 
by selection within some strains.” 

After the Uhlmann project was well 
under way, the first generation of a 
durum wheat X Agropyron tricho- 
phorum cross was repeatedly back- 
crossed with several Kansas wheat 
varieties. Wheat-like types have been 
selected from the progeny of these 
crosses and added to selections from 
the origina] imported hybrids. 

In 1947, when the practical consid- 
erations involved in producing a per- 
ennial wheat were more apparent, 
Mr. Uhlmann doubled his grant, pro- 
viding for two $1,200 graduate re- 
search assistantships. His only stipu- 
lation was that work should be toward 
wheat improvement. The project has 
since followed, and will continue to 
follow, two parallel lines, agronomic 
and genetic. Emphasis is on yield and 
resistance to disease, insect and 
weather hazards. 

Results of these joint college-exper- 
iment station labors have been far 
from meager even in so short a time, 
and continuation of the project bids 
fair to produce further benefits for 
a wheat-hungry world. 

Presently conducting the agronomic 
attack, John Schmidt is seeking great- 
er resistance to leaf rust and other 
diseases through wheat X wheat 
grass crosses. Including material se- 
lected in the field and strains now 


being transferred from greenhouse to 
field, 2,500 three-foot head rows (ev- 
ery seed in a row from the same head 
of wheat) were being planted this 
fall. Heads furnishing this seed rep- 
resent progeny from material that 
has proved to be winter hardy and 
leaf and stem rust resistant in pre- 
vious tests. To assure rust infection, 
rows of susceptible varieties, called 
spreader rows, are being interspersed 
among the head rows and will be arti- 
ficially infected with rust. Test plots 
of Triticum X Agropyron seed inocu- 
lated with bunt and loose smut also 
are being sown. Seed will be gath- 
ered from survivors and backcrossed 
to wheat in an effort to transfer val- 
uable resistance factors thus demon- 
strated into the bread wheats. 

Working from the genetic angle 
under the expanded program, Verne 
C. Finkner in 1947-48 used no wheat 
grass but made a comparative study 
of yield and other agronomic charac- 
ters between related awnless and 
bearded wheat strains. He confined 
his crosses to Chiefkan with Ten- 
margq, Commanche, and Cheyenne 
wheats. Early generations of the 
bearded strains were superior to the 
awnless lines in yield, test weight and 
kernel weight. This difference became 
less marked as the lines became more 
closely related. There were no prac- 
tical differences between bearded and 
awnless lines in date of first heading 
and in plant height. 

Now engaged in making a genetic 
analysis of Pawnee wheat, Ronald 
Livers is crossing Pawnee with 
strains, called monosomics, having one 
less than the normal number of 
chromosomes. By this means the ef- 
fects of particular genes are made 
apparent by their absence. Pawnee 
wheat is the variety best suited for 
Kansas in general and seems to offer 
the best parental qualities for im- 
proved strains. This work will lead 
eventually, it is hoped, to a genetic 
mapping of Pawnee. When such is 
accomplished, the task of selecting 
the desired genes from Pawnee for 
infusion into other varieties will be 
made easier. 

He is also concerned with the win- 
ter habit and resistance to leaf rust 

(Continued on page 20a) 
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An aerial view of the Eastern 
States Milling Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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are the country’s largest feed manu- 
facturers and processing plants. The 
Eastern States Milling Corporation at 
Buffalo, N. Y., is one of the country’s 
largest feed processors. No job 
is too large. 
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Machinery ‘Evolution’ Started, 
AOM Research Group Plans 
Consideration of Other Topics 


HE Research Committee of the 

I Association of Operative Mill- 

ers held its first meeting of the 
current year in Chicago Sept. 22-23 
and all members agreed that the 
original program of bringing about 
redesign of milling machinery was 
progressing satisfactorily. 

The committee announced its in- 
tention of giving consideration to 
other phases of milling operations— 
phases which will lead to lower oper- 
ating costs through manpower effi- 
ciency or possibly elimination of man- 
ual operations. 

The excellent display of new mod- 
els of flour milling machines, exhib- 
ited at the 1948 AOM convention, plus 
additional new machines announced 
since the convention “shows quite 
clearly that the evolutionary move- 
ment is gaining momentum,” the 
committee report stated. ‘““The manu- 
facturers of mill machines are doing 
a commendable job.” 

Following is the text of the re- 
port as issued by the committee: 


Insect Control at the Source 


There is considerable evidence to 
show that the flour milling industry 
has made very satisfactory progress 
in its efforts to control insect infes- 
tation in its mills. Substantial im- 
provements in mill machinery and 
equipment design have been of no- 
table assistance. It is regrettable 
that so little progress has been made 
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toward elimination of insect infesta- 
tion in wheat while in storage on 
the farm, in the country elevator or 
while in transit, or to protect flour 
from the ever present innsect infes- 
tation in boxcars. 

The farmer, the grain elevator op- 
erator and the railroads should be 
made to realize that much of the 
wheat grown is destined for human 
food and should be held under sani- 
tary conditions. Some evidence is now 
developing which indicates that there 
may be a correlation between the de- 
gree of infestation in wheat and the 
number of fragments of insects found 
in the flour milled therefrom. 

These problems should properly be 
attacked by agencies other than the 
AOM. The committee is informed 
that some research work is necessary 
before complete insect control in 
wheat will become possible but it in- 
sists that the existing knowledge in 
that field is now being only half- 
heartedly applied to the problem. 

The operative miller has a right to 
ask, “‘What pressure is being brought 
to bear by government agencies on 
those people who permit wheat to 
become contaminated before it 
reaches the mill?” 


Freight Claim and Damage 
Prevention 
In addition to the exposure of flour 
to insects while in transit there is 
the added problem of other kinds of 
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INFLATION, CHINESE STYLE—Shown above and below are the ob- 
verse and reverse sides of a letter received from China by the Hart- 
Carter Co., Minneapolis, which demonstrates what inflation of a nation’s 
currency does to prices. The letter, air-mail registered, contained 15 
stamps, all of the $50,000 denomination, for a total of three quarters of 
a million dollars in Chinese currency. The letter was received in Minne- 
apolis Aug. 17 and at that time the rate of exchange was $10 million 
Chinese for $1 U.S. At that rate, the postage in U.S. currency amounts 
to about 7!2¢ as opposed to $750,000 in Chinese currency. 
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ENTOLETER DIVISION 

The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 

1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 
Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
Insect Control System and the “ENTOLETER” Scourer- 
Aspirator. 
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§mall-But Important 


The amount of malted wheat flour 
you use per sack is small, but this 
minor addition is a major factor in 
the baking qualities of your product. 
A poor malted flour can ruin your 
quality reputation. You can rely on 
the uniformity and top quality of our 
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damage such as torn bags. Bad physi- 
cal condition of many boxcars and 
the increased minimum load require- 
ments have greatly aggravated the 
problem. Drastically improved meth- 
ods to prevent damage in transit are 
needed. The development of such im- 
provements is outside the scope of 
the operative miller’s functions. The 
milling industry should exert pres- 
sure on the proper agencies. 


Increasing Flour Consumption 


This committee recommends to the 
AOM that as an association and as 
individuals the Millers National Fed- 
eration long-range program to in- 
crease the consumption of flour, be 
supported. 


Committee Activities for the Coming 
Year 


This committee believes it can be 
of greatest service to the AOM, to 
members of the AOM and to the mill- 
ing industry by continuing the prac- 
tice of meeting three or four times 
each year. Individual operative mill- 
ers can and should conduct experi- 
ments under their own mill conditions 
to learn more about how to improve 
ash, flour yield, etc., but there are 
some technical needs in flour produc- 
tion operations that are too big for 
the individual to attack—they are, in 
fact, industry problems. It is in con- 
nection with this kind of need that the 
AOM research committee is in a po- 
sition to be of help. In its delibera- 
tions, the committee recognizes that 
there are many such needs. It selects 
those which appear to be of greatest 
current importance and for which 
practical remedies have good possibil- 
ities of success. 


Cooperation with Machinery Manu- 
facturers 

Priority will be given during the 
coming year to cooperation with 
manufacturers of machinery and 
equipment, particularly that which 
has been subjected to study by the 
committee and for which recommen- 
dations have beeen published in com- 
mittee reports. (See AOM Bulletin, 
June, 1948, page 1679-80 or write to 
the chairman.) 

An invitation is extended to repre- 
sentatives of those companies who 
would like to meet with the commit- 
tee to discuss in private their plans 
relating to machinery designed. Man- 
ufacturers may thus keep the com- 
mittee informed regarding progress 
being made toward new designs. The 
committee, in turn, will point out 
those features, if any, which are 
not in accord with its published rec- 
ommendations. 

Committee meetings will be limited 
to two days in length. Obviously, time 
available for conferences with manu- 
facturers will be limited. Those who 
desire to accept the invitation should 
notify the committee chairman, Roy 
K. Durham, Millers National Federa- 
tion, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill. Acceptances must necessarily 
be handled on a_ first-come-first- 
served basis. Subject matter to be 
discussed and approximate length of 
time for presentation should be stated. 

The next committee meeting will 
probably be held in January and at 
least one other meeting will be held 
before the next annual convention 
of the AOM. 


Dust Collectors 


The committee realizes that im- 
proved methods for flour mill dust 
collection are being developed. It is 
hoped that firms so engaged will 
accept the invitation to meet with 
the committee for the purpose of ac- 
quainting us with those develop- 
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ments. We earnestly pray that in our 
next annual report we may state that 
satisfactory progress is being made 
toward the perfection of new and 
different types of dust collection 
equipment for flour mills. 


Packing and Loading 


Packing and loading continues to 
offer the greatest opportunity for 
reducing costs. More labor savings 
are possible than in any other de- 
partment of the mill. Because they 
would be quickly self-liquidating, ex- 
penditures are readily justified. A va- 
riety of mechanical devices for han- 
dling and loading are now offered 





for sale. Some are quite satisfactory. 
New automatic flour packing ma- 
chines to handle open-mouth bags 
are in the process of development and 
should soon be on the market. Be- 
cause the two steps are so closely 
related, there is excellent opportunity 
for manufacturers who can offer com- 
plete packing and loading set-up. For 
very obvious reasons, it will be nec- 
essary to engineer each packing and 
loading system to fit the needs of the 
individual mill. 


Bulk Storage and Bulk Handling 


Regardless of the advances made in 
packaging of flour and feed, bulk 
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storage is going to be involved. Fast- 
er and faster packaging and loading 
systems will require an accumulated 
amount of flour to satisfy the packer 
or in other words, to make it possible 
to operate at maximum speed. Night- 
shift differentials and a possibility of 
more manpower efficiency during day- 
light hours should be considered. 

Getting flour and feed out of bulk 
storage bins is a problem and ap- 
pears to be an item which should 
receive study. The committee hopes 
to be in a position to make recom- 
mendations. 

While bulk shipment of flour is a 
highly controversial subject it is a 
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fertile field for investigation and will 
be given study by the committee. 


Fire Prevention and Plant Protection 


Replacement costs are today con- 
siderably above the obtainable insur- 
ance coverage. Add to this the re- 
building materials procurement 
problem, and labor shortage and one 
of management’s largest worries is 
the result. We realize the seriousness 
of the situation. If time permits, the 
committee plans to draft recom- 
mendations for fire prevention and 
fire fighting. 

In view of the existing interna- 
tional situation, plant protection 
against sabotage should not be over- 
looked. 


Personnel Organization Efficiency 

While the AOM research commit- 
tee is primarily concerned with things 
pertaining to the technique of flour 
milling, nevertheless the operative 
miller’s responsibility for operating a 
mill efficiently involves manpower. 
The successful mill superintendent 
will devote considerable attention to 
the handling of personnel. He will 
strive for greater manpower efficiency 
for the present as well as the perfec- 
tion of an organization for the future. 
The research committee probably will 
not find time to devote to this item 
during the coming year but has nev- 
ertheless placed it upon the agenda 
for study within the next year or two. 


Power Application (or Misapplication) 
There are many ways ahd means 
of saving power. Sometimes bad plan- 
ning leads to under- or over-power- 
ing, or transmission of power is poor- 
ly engineered. Sometimes bad prac- 
tices just “grow up” in a mill. There 
is considerable argument about 
group-drive vs. individually driven 
machines. We believe that by listing 
the do’s and don'ts in connection with 
power application in the mill and ele- 
vator, this committee can prevent 
considerable power wastage. 


Wheat Unloading 

It is an accepted fact that there is 
need for means to reduce the amount 
of manual labor required to unload 
wheat from boxcars. Mechanical car 
dumps are available but not suitable 
for smaller mills and elevators. Pneu- 
matic or other mechanical devices 
are needed if the boxcar in its present 
form continues to be the accepted 
conveyance to transport wheat. Modi- 
fication of grain cars to make them 
self-emptying has been suggested. 
Argument in favor of a special type 
of hoppered bottom car for grain 
only must be weighed against the 
merits of a modified boxcar that can 
be reloaded with sacked flour or feed. 
The committee proposes to devote 
some time to this problem. 

The committee said that ample no- 
tice will be given the manufacturers 
in advance of the next meeting of the 
group, probably in Chicago. 


AOM Research Committee 

Roy K. Durham, chairman, Millers 
National Federation, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago; Carl W. Grier, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Chicago 4; L. E. Col- 
lier, Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston 1, 
Texas; Harold O. Olsby, Russell-Mil- 
ler Milling Co., Alton, Ill; L. C. 
Robinson, Colorado Mill & Elevator 
Co., Denver 2, Colo.; R. R. Brother- 
ton, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn.; Royce O. Pence, department 
of milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas; Joseph L. 
Chamberlain, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; George T. Tesa- 
rek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph 1, 
Mo. 
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Working With People 


By Fred V. Robinson 


Director, Management Advisory Service 
The W, E. Long Co. 


HE real job of the mill man- 
I ager, is to make men—not flour, 
just as it is the real job of the 
bakery manager to make men and 
not bread. We often hear this state- 
ment in our industry, but that phil- 
losophy is also expressed today by 
most top business leaders. 


The question is, “How do we go 
about it?” “What is management’s 
responsibility?” This is a pretty big 
undertaking. Let’s try to analyze it. 


Leadership 


The manager should furnish lead- 
ership. The manager or owner de- 
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termines the personality of the busi- 
ness. Whether it is a moving, pro- 
gressive, dynamic organization, or 
slow and stodgy, top management 
sets the pace. Down the line, the 
men take their cue from the big 
boss. 

Men want to be led. They want 
to follow a good leader. Good men 
won't ‘follow a poor leader, for they 
will leave the company before they 
will compromise their ideals. 

Regardless of how strict and ex- 
acting a boss may be, the men in 
the organization will respect him if 
he is fair, and always deals the cards 
on top of the table. 
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You have heard on a.number of 
occasions the phrase that any. busi- 
ness is but the lengthened shadow 
of the man at the top. Management 
alone controls the character of an 
organization and the character of the 
work of the men who comprise it. 


Example 


Another responsibility management 
has is that of setting an example 
for the employees. Key men and oth- 
ers will naturally copy the leader’s 
work habits. They will copy his meth- 
od of handling people. The integrity 
he shows in dealing with clients, 
suppliers and employees will be fol- 
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lowed pretty much by all key people. 

We have heard the expression from 
time to time, used somewhat face- 
tiously, of a boss telling one of his 
key people, “Don’t do as I do, but 
do as I tell you.” 

I think we all know that it is 
impossible to have two standards in 
a successful organization: One for 
the boss, and one for the men. The 
men will just naturally attempt to 
follow the example of the boss. 

Psychologists tell us that one of 
the greatest forces in human devel- 
opment is imitation. 

In addition to the need for lead- 
ership and example,-one of the prin- 


cipal features in helping develop men 
today is that of keeping them abreast 
of the times. Conditions change so 
fast that a man gets in a rut, if he 
isn’t given the stimulus of new ideas, 
new suggestions, and new methods. 
A busy manager simply would not 
have time to train each of his key 
men in a specialty, even if he were 
capable in all these different fields. 
Most large progressive corpora- 
tions today recognize this big prob- 
lem of keeping their key men on their 
toes and abreast of the times. They 
have developed training programs 
and educational courses just for their 
own people. These training courses 
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New Purifier Bulletin 


ERE'S the New Allis-Chalmers Purifier 
that’s engineered and built to help mill- 

ers meet U.S. Pure Food standards. Greater 
sanitation is stressed in the design of this 
modern unit. Sleek, self-cleaning metal 
hoppers, sectionalized air control and easy- 
to-change sieve cloths are among the fea- 
tures that help you to produce a better, 
cleaner product. 
Get the full story on this streamlined new 


unit from our nearby sales office. Or write 
ALLIS-CHALMERS direct. 


Now available—Allis-Chalmers Purifier bul- 
letin 06B7130 with detailed information on 
construction, sizes and other technical data. 
Send handy coupon below for your illustrat- 
ed copy of this bulletin. 


CHALMERS 





ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1104A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


C) Please send illustrated bulletin 0687130 on 
new A-C Purifier. 

(J Would like to have Allis-Chalmers repre- 
sentative call. No obligation. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This article 
originally appeared in a current issue 
of The Round Table, publication of 
the W. E. Long Co. The author is 
director of the company’s manage- 
ment advisory service, and while the 
article was written with bakery su- 
perintendents in mind, bakers do not 
differ from millers in their likes and 
dislikes, emotions, and_ attitudes 
toward their jobs. It contains much 
of usefulness to anyone whose job 
is directing the work of others and 
is recommended reading. 
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are permanent institutions within the 
organization, and key men, as well 
as juniors, are expected to avail 
themselves of these facilities. 

These large organizations go even 
further and are constantly on the 
lookout for men of technical train- 
ing who can be adapted to their 
organizations. Most of these firms 
have personnel men swarming the 
campuses of the technical colleges 
each spring, interviewing graduates. 
The search for graduates was par- 
ticularly keen this year, with plenty 
of offers for every good man. 


Management Recognizes 
Responsibility 

The problem of the plant owner in 
developing highly trained men is 
even more acute than that of these 
large companies. In the first place, 
there is no university with a course 
specializing in the long range train- 
ing of key bakery people. Second- 
ly, most bakeries are not themselves 
large enough to maintain their own 
training programs, so outside agen- 
cies must be used. 

This problem of helping to train 
key men so that they will do a more 
effective job is one of the most im- 
portant functions and responsibilities 
of bakery management. 

Needless to say, it is also to be 
recognized that if the department 
heads in a bakery have a thorough 
knowledge of their responsibilities, 
of the new developments in their 
profession, and of management’s ob- 
jectives and methods, these men will 
work in close harmony with manage- 
ment, and the leaders’ work will be 
more .effective and valuable. 

The kernel of one educational pro- 
gram for key personnel is simply 
this—it is realized that in this mod- 
ern age you can’t arbitrarily tell men 
what to do and expect to get their 
cooperation. People naturally rebel 
at being told that they must do 
something in a certain way. 

People will not give blind obedi- 
ence to the suggestions made to them. 
They want to be shown and led. 
That’s human nature. They want 
to have new ideas proved to them, 
and they want to see the acceptance 
by others of these ideas. 

For example, there have been cases 
where a superintendent has entered 
upon a training course somewhat 
skeptically and has not at first ac- 
cepted some of the suggestions of- 
fered. However, when he sees these 
theories proved in the laboratory 
and then observes a dozen other 
superintendents agree that certain 
principles are right, he follows along. 
It is hard to hold out against the 
weight of the opinion of his associ- 
ates. 

Where such training is to be un- 
dertaken, it is first necessary to get 
the ready acceptance—the enthusi- 
astic acceptance of each member of 
the group for these sound modern 
principles. In addition to the tech- 
nical subjects to be covered in edu- 
cational courses for key people, it is 
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also essential to make ample provi- 
sion in the curriculum for the sub- 
ject of Human Relations. 

The following remarks present in 
very brief form some of the points 
to be covered in the study of hu- 
man relations. This fundamental psy- 
chology for working with people ap- 
plies equally well for the superin- 
tendent, the sales manager, the of- 
fice manager and for the owner him- 
self. 


Difference in the Superintendent 
and His Men Under Him 
The superintendent, for example, 
is asked what the principal differ- 
ence between his job and that of the 
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oven man or mixer man is. Sure, 
he has more responsibility and gets 
more pay! But the really big dif- 
ference is that the oven man works 
with materials and machinery, while 
the superintendent works with men. 

“Since you work with men,” he is 


told, “you must furnish leadership 
and example to those who report to 
you. Your habits are studiously 


watched by your people. If you are 
on your toes all of the time, you 
will have an alert group of men. If 
you take it easy, they will slack 
off. If you are careless in plant 
sanitation, the men will be careless. 
If you are strict, and set a good ex- 


ample, they will take the cue that 
you mean business.” 


Happy, Harmonious Department 


The leader of a group must strive 
for a happy, harmonious department 
that will work together effectively. 
So long as we have human beings 
around, there is constant opportunity 
present for friction. Much of this 
friction is needless, for it is often 
caused by misunderstanding, or by 
careless, inadvertent remarks picked 
up by sensitive persons, who gener- 
ally imagine the worst. 

It is doubtful if there is much 
downright intentional belligerence 
among the plant’s employees. A ca- 











@ On these brisk days when you are 
in the field for upland game or 
birds, you like to know that you 
have a good dog, a good gun, 
good shell and a steady hand. 


It takes a combination of all to 
bring hunting success. 
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pable department head must continu- 
ally keep one ear to the gorund to 
detect friction in the development 
stages. He must pour oil on the 
troubled waters. Experience has 
proved that friction among human 
beings can be more costly to the 
organization than friction in the ma- 
chinery. 


Intangible Incentives 

Fortunately, in working with peo- 
ple there are some intangible incen- 
tives that can be put to good use, and 
can be very helpful in developing 
the morale of any plant. We have 
all learned that no two of nature’s 
creations are alike, particularly no 
two people are alike. If we were to 
study the many differences in men, 
we would never get anywhere. How- 
ever, there have been some very 
helpful studies made showing where 
all people respond to the same kind 
of treatment. 

If we know these principles, we 
will be able to make progress with 
our people. Regardless of whether 
they are black or white, day labor- 
ers or office personnel, introverts or 
extroverts, they will all respond 
alike. Briefly, here are three of these 
incentives. 

Belonging to the Organization. 
First, all employees want to feel 
that they really belong to the or- 
ganization. Each person wants to feel 
that he is an integral part of the 
project. He doesn’t want to be known 
as a time clock number, or just a 
part of the mass of factory help. 
An individual likes to have his dig- 
nity respected. 

People want to be encouraged to 
give their ideas to management. They 
must feel free at all times to be 
able to talk with the boss and make 
suggestions to him. 

It is not what is handed down, 
but what is handed up that deter- 
mines the success of a department 
or company. As one industrialist said, 
“If the boss takes himself less seri- 
ously, and his subordinates more 
seriously, ideas will flow up many- 
fold.” 

A great many companies have 
profited handsomely by encouraging 
and making use of the suggestions 
and ideas of their employees. 

Quality of Work They Are Doing. 
Secondly, employees want to know 
what kind of a job they are doing, 
in the boss’ estimation. Every work- 
er wants a boss who will give recog- 
nition when due, for work well done. 

We can no longer subscribe to the 
old rule that, “Everything is all right 
unless I tell you to the contrary.” 
We are only kidding ourselves when 
we take the attitude that workers 
are paid to do a good job and they 
need no praise for what they have 
done. 

Employees thrive on praise. They 
want to know whether they are meas- 
uring up. They have pride, and that 
pride must be recognized. Praise is 
one of the most effective incentives 
to get a man to do a better job. 

Incidentally, workers resent a boss 
who doesn’t give them credit for sug- 
gestions they make or ideas they pre- 
sent. Unfortunately, some _ superin- 
tendents have the idea that it is a 
sign of weakness to pass on the sug- 
gestions of a subordinate. Quite to 
the contrary, it is a sign of strength 
and ability in handling men, to give 
each man full credit for suggestions 
and ideas. 

Job Security. Thirdly, the men 
want to feel secure in their jobs. 
They want to feel that they are 
working for the best and strongest 
company in the business. They want 
to feel that they have a capable 
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boss—the best one in the company. 
They take pride in their association 
with him, and this pride should be 
developed, for it is another strong 
incentive to do a better job. 


The Superintendent’s Responsibility 

We have been discussing three im- 
portant intangible incentives which 
will help immensely if used freely. 
Let’s now consider four very tangible 
suggestions—ideas for working with 
people which will take the time and 
patience of the superior, but if put 
into use, will very definitely help 
produce results in employee loyalty 
and harmony. 

Know the Employees. First—know 
the people. Each worker in the de- 
partment thinks that the boss is just 
bout the most important person he 
knows. At any rate, he is mighty 
important to him. The manager must 

ke the lead in developing an ac- 
quaintance with each of the people 

ho personally report to him. 

The boss should know something 
-pout their hobbies, their ambitions, 
nd their families. He should take 
he time to have a pleasant word 
r two with each of his men at fre- 
juent intervals. He should develop 
ihe friendship and loyalty of the 
people working for him by taking 
in interest in them. 

Men who work under pressure, and 
nost top men do, are impatient to get 
esults. They forget that cooperation 
imong men is a steady development 
process. The response isn’t as auto- 
matic, for example, as in the use of 
ihe adding machine in the office. 

A busy man just naturally resents 
the time required to develop loyalty 
and cooperation in a group of peo- 
ple. But, management has no alterna- 
tive, and the rewards are worth. all 
the effort required. 
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Take the Employees Into Manage- 
ment’s Confidence. Secondly, em- 
ployees should be taken into man- 
agement’s confidence. They deserve, 
and have a right to expect, that no 
surprise moves will be made. Every 
one gets into a mental rut, insofar 
as we all like to do the same things 
in the same way, under the same 
set-up. 

Invariably bosses run into opposi- 
tion by not preparing people for 
changes—changes in working condi- 
tions, changes in physical arrange- 
ments, changes in policy, or changes 
in departmental set-ups. 

Each of the employees wants to 


know about the general policy and 
the objectives of the company. They 
are interested in the progress it is 
making. Their company is mighty im- 
portant to them, and the more they 
know about it, the more they will 
feel they are a part of it. 

The Art of Criticism. Thirdly, the 
boss should know the art of criti- 
cism. Another common human trait 
is to make mistakes. Those who don’t 
make mistakes are the people who 
say nothing, do nothing, and are 
nothing. 

There is an old expression, ‘To 
err is human, to forgive, divine.” 
We must expect mistakes when we 


lla 


are working with people, but there 
is a good way to handle them with- 
out upsetting a man. 

For example, it is never wise to 
criticize or correct or bawl out a 
worker in the presence of his fel- 
low workers. It is humiliating to 
him, and it hurts his pride. He be- 
comes an object of ridicule. A work- 
er will never forgive a public dress- 
ing down. It is very easy for the 
boss to fly off the handle when he 
catches a mistake, but that is when 
self-control must step in. 

The worker should be taken into 
the office, or off where there are 
no others listening, and the mistake 
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pointed out to him. The criticism 
should be directed to the error and 
not to the man personally. “Cool off; 
use no profanity; speak softly and 
never indulge in personalities,” is a 
fundamental rule. 

We have an interesting illustration 
on this subject. At a recent train- 
ing course for production men, one 
of the superintendents said that in 
their plant they have a rule against 
smoking. He went back of the oven 
one day, and found the shop steward 
smoking a cigarette. He immediately 
pounced on the steward in front of 
several other employees, and let him 
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know in no uncertain terms that 
he was violating an important com- 
pany rule. He said he did it to this 
particular man to set an example. 
The superintendent asked, “Was I 
right?” He was told that his action 
hurt the shop steward and it prob- 
ably made him smoulder for several 
weeks after this public dressing down. 
How much better it would have been 
to take that man away from the 
others and talk to him personally. 
Develop a Good Assistant. A fourth 
suggestion is to develop a good as- 
sistant. Too often in plants the de- 
partment head is a bottleneck. He 


has no recognized capable assistant 
who can take over for any length of 
time. Everything has to function 
through him. He holds all the in- 
formation to himself. 

Unfortunately, some men _ think 
this is the thing to do. We have all 
heard some men say that if they 
don’t train an understudy, their jobs 
are more secure. Just the opposite 
is true. This is a weak organization 
arrangement, and the big boss knows 
it. 

I know of no cases where a de- 
partment head ever suffered from a 
smooth-running department, a de- 
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partment that could function wheth- 
er or not the boss was in town. It 
is an indication of a big man, if he 
can get his department working so 
smoothly that an asssitant can easily 
take over during his absence. Top 
management is looking for this kind 
of man for promotion. 

This subject of personnel relations 
must be considered to be just as im- 
portant as bakery costs, fermenta- 
tion, quality production, of any other 
principal phase of bakery operation. 


A Continuing Study 


The department heads participat- 
ing in educational courses are urged 
to read books on the subject of hu- 
man relations. There are many excel- 
lent texts available, practically all 
of which are easy and _ interesting 
reading material. 

It is also suggested to these men 
that they take a keen interest in 
the wealth of current literature and 
articles appearing in the popular 
magazines. For example, there has 
been much of interest lately in the 
periodicals on the Ford Motor Co., 
and the remarkable change of policy 
under Henry Ford II. This big com- 
pany was tending to become stagnanf, 
but now they are making great prog- 
ress, as a result of their policy of 
cooperation and harmony among de- 
partment heads, plus keen consid- 
eration of the working man. 


We Can’t Take Men for Granted 

Each year great strides are being 
made by business in general and the 
baking industry in particular, in the 
application of sound principles in 
handling men. More top leaders and 
department heads are realizing that 
we can’t take men for granted fn 
this day and age. In fact, the men 
won't let us take them for granted. 

But more important, we are also 
discovering that it pays handsome 
dividends to give real study to this 
subject of human relations and to 
develop and make full use of men’s 
loyalty, of their enthusiasm, and of 
their intelligence. We are realizing 
more and more that their heads and 
hearts are as important to us as 
their hands. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Canadian 
Wheat Varieties 


CC cuaity reputation for high 








quality wheat was founded 
many years ago by the Red 
Fife variety. Red Fife, however, was 
a late-maturing wheat and so was 
much too often damaged by fall 
frosts. It was succeeded by a number 
of earlier varieties which around 1909 
gave way to the famous Marquis. 
Marquis was almost a_ perfect 
wheat, excepting that it was not re- 
sistant to rust, so the efforts of plant 
breeders, both in the U.S. and Can- 
ada, were devoted to the production 
of a variety that would be equal in 
quality to Marquis but which would 
resist rust. Such a variety finally 
was produced in the US., ie., Tatch- 
er, the first importations of which 
were made into Canada in 1935. 
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Thatcher has good milling and bak-. 


ing value, is high yielding and is re- 
sistant to stem rust. It is not, how- 
ever, resistant to leaf rust, neither 
is the color of the kernel as bright, 
clear and red as Marquis. Efforts, 
therefore, have been continued to 
breed a wheat which would be even 
better than Thatcher. In quick suc- 
cession came several new wheats: 
Renown, Regent and Apex, which va- 
rieties many farmers are using, but 
which have not so far displaced 
Thatcher. 


The latest innovation is Redman, 
which is now on trial by farmers. 


Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 


@ Probably you’d > 
look terrible. But . 
one thing is sure A 
—you’d stay dry! \ 
For asphalt keeps 
out moisture. And 
that’s why we use 
asphalt to help 
keep Diamond. 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
ing. 

Salt usually, x, 
cakes in excessive RW 
humidity, because - 
moisture con-“=* 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 

Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 


Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 


Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
‘yeocrss SALT 
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Redman matures slightly earlier than 
Thatcher, is resistant to stem rust, 
equal to Marquis and Thatcher in 
milling and baking quality and yield, 
and in addition is more resistant than 
Regent and Thatcher to leaf rust, and 
is also resistant to bunt or stinking 
smut, a decided advantage. Being 
an entirely new introduction Redman 
contains a number of off-types, prin- 
cipally in the form of bearded heads, 
so that at the moment there is no 
registered seed available. Redman, 
however, has attained the certified 
grade. New strains of Redman are 
now coming forward which are much 
freer from off-types. Redman, there- 


fore, is a wheat that prairie farmers 
should watch carefully this year. 


Saunders Wheat 


More and more it has become ap- 
parent that no one perfect wheat 
could be developed that would be 
the best wheat for all districts in 
western Canada, so that the efforts 
of plant breeders are now being de- 
voted to the production of wheats 
which may be more suitable for the 
particular and peculiar conditions 
which exist in different districts. One 
such wheat badly needed is an earlier 
wheat than either Thatcher, Apex, 
Regent or Redman that will be suit- 


SELF-RISING FLOUR MADE WITH V-90* 
ALWAYS ASSURES BETTER BAKING RESULTS, GREATER REPEAT SALES! 
AND IT’S BEEN LIKE THIS... 


ak 
{RADE Y 


*Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 
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able for the more northerly districts 
and along the foothills of Alberta 
where early frosts are not uncom- 
mon. This need has been filled in the 
past by two wheats— Garnet and 
Red Bobs. These two wheats, how- 
ever, suffer from the fact that their 
quality in general is not up to the 
standard of Marquis or Thatcher. 
It is desirable, therefore, to breed 
a new wheat that would be as early 
at least as Red Bobs—Garnet being a 
little earlier—and that would have 
the high milling and baking value of 
Marquis, and which in addition pref- 
erably would be rust-resistant. Such 
a new wheat has been produced. It 


PHOSPHATE CRYSTAL WITH A “RAIN COAT” 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 West Jackson Blvd. « 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Winthrop-Stearns’ Brand of 


FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


Enriches flour, corn meal and grits to 
Government Standards easily and eco- 
nomically. All nutrients are supplied in 
accurately controlled premixed form. 


The original combination of starch base 


pH control assures stability; minimum 
vitamin potency loss. 


[JU) ou 


Free flowing— uniform feeding — excellent 
[_] dispersion. 


Uniform particle size of ingredients and 
carriers. 


carriers—minimum increaseof ashcontent. 
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Winthrop-Stearns’ Brand of 


FLOUR BLEACH 


Produced by an organization thoroughly 
experienced in the synthesis of organic 
chemicals. 


Provides optimum color removal based 
on new manufacturing process (Patent 
applied for). 


Less Oxylite needed to obtain optimum 
color removal. 


Economical to use because of uniform 
bleaching power. 


Use in your present equipment—no change 
in procedure. 




















THE NEW, IMPROVED 
Winthrop CHLORINATOR 


Easy, Accurate 
Flour Processing 


Developed by Win- 
throp-Stearns, made 
by the American Ma- 
chine and Foundry Co., 
The Winthrop Chlori- 
nator offers you these 
outstanding features: 









LJ 
[| 


Only non-corrosive materials are used 
throughout. 


The panel has been designed to facilitate 
easy cleaning and servicing. 


All controls are mounted on one panel. 


The Flowrater meter has uniformly spaced 
graduations over the entire scale length and 
accurate measurement over wide flow range. 


Manometer type indicators with wide, easily 
read scales make possible accurate contro! 
of the distribution of chlorine and air to 
individual agitators. 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Consult our Technically-Trained Rep- 

resentatives on your enrichment, 

bleaching and maturing problems. 
Ww 


SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


© Prompt delivery from our stock depots 
Rensselaer (N. Y.), Buffalo, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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is called Saunder's and is being grown 
by farmers for the first time this 
year. Saunders, then, is another wheat 
that is well worth watching. Saun- 
ders, like Redman, being a new intro- 
duction, also contains some off-types, 
so that Saunders is as yet only eli- 
gible for certification. Strains of 
Saunders are, however, being devel- 
oped so that eventually, Saunders, 
like Redman, will be eligible for regis- 
tration. 


Rescue and Apex Wheats 


Rescue, which is to a great extent, 
although not completely, resistant to 
sawflies, is also attracting attention. 
Rescue, however, has not the same 
high quality as Marquis, so at this 
moment Rescue is only eligible for 
Jo. 3 grade. Again, however, plant 
breeders are working on new strains 
of Rescue which it is hoped will be of 
the same high quality as Marquis. 

There are, then, today three new 
arieties that farmers and others in- 
erested in agriculture should watch 
nost keenly, i.e., Redman, Saunders 
ind Rescue. In addition the Univer- 
ity of Saskatchewan announces that 
ts plant breeders are working on a 
1ew and superior strain of Apex 
vhich we are told also shows con- 
iderable promise. (Searle Grain 
Co:, Ltd). : 





Food and Drug Policies 





(Continued from page la) 


seize foods and drugs which became 
contaminated with insects or filth of 
any kind after it reached its destina- 
tion. In other words, if a carload of 
a cereal product was entirely legal 
when it arrived at an interstate des- 
tination warehouse but if that ware- 
house was overrun with rats that de- 
filed the product, it was seized. In a 
case terminated Feb. 10, 1947, when 
the Supreme Court declined to re- 
view the lower court decision, it was 
held that the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 did not pro- 
vide authority to seize goods which 
became defiled at destination. The 
Miller bill restores authority to make 
such seizures. This bill also prohibits 
the adulteration at destination of 
foods which have moved in interstate 
commerce and it provides penalties 
for violation of this section. 


Warehouses Need Attention 
The best way to explain what mill- 
ers can expect since the passage of 
the Miller bill is to tell what hap- 
pened since its enactment. The bill 
became law in late June, 1948. In 
the period of June 24, 1948, to Sept. 











New! /— a 
Slich 





- - = 

Stainless Steet with Handle. First Im- 
provement in Flour Slicks in Many 
Years. Mirror Finish. Remarkable Re- 
silience. Sample Sent Postpaid for $1.65 
with Corrugated Glass base for Testing 
Flour. Best Ever. We also make Grain 
Probes—all sizes. Write for Folder. 


BAUM’S METAL SPECIALTIES 
1523 Wyandotte KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















17, 1948, inclusive, there were 60 
working days. During this period 81 
seizures of flour were made. This in- 
volved a total of approximately 500,- 
000 lb. Merchandise which bore the 
valued trade names of firms in the 
milling industry had become defiled 
at destination through no fault of the 
miller. Under some circumstances the 
sale of that flour would unquestion- 
ably have reflected adversely upon 
the reputation of the millers. 

While we hope that the milling 
industry will continue its efforts 
to encourage terminal warehouses, 
wholesalers and others to maintain 
clean establishments we certainly do 
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not hold millers responsible for what 
happens to their flour after it has 
passed to new ownership. To avoid 
any possible reflection upon the mill- 
er, the notices of judgment which we 
publish when such legal actions are 
terminated will not include a refer- 
ence to the brand name of the prod- 
uct or to the name of the shipper. 


Insect-Free Boxcars Needed 
Another question involves the ap- 
plication of the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act to infested cars used to 
transport flour, grain and cereal prod- 
ucts generally. There is no question 
in our minds but that the transpor- 
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tation of flour in cars which con- 
tribute insect infestation to the ce- 
real is a violation of the law. We have 
joined with the industry in seeking 
to encourage research designed to re- 
sult in the ultimate construction of 
cars which are more readily clean- 
able and which can be efficiently 
fumigated. Progress in this direc- 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 
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NEW SERIES 
WOLF LB 


SIFTER 


*Simplicity of design (SO D) + modern 
engineering principles (M E P) = maxi- 
mum efficiency (M E). The New Series 
LB Sifter = Maximum Efficiency. 


Check us on these features .. . time ceiling . . 
tested Wolf-Shatzer Drive .-. . 100% 

Perfect Circle free swinging . . . Quick 

change of throw, 4” maximum 

Drives from above or below ... No 


flexible shafts or castings on floor or 


. Sifter boxes light yet tough 
. . . Designed for sanitation . 


.. EN- 


TIRELY NEW sieve clamping device, 
adjusted from standing position — no 
more climbing. Write to-day for Bulle- 
tin No. G83 for the complete story. 


Wolf Products Improve Sanitation 
THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG e PENNSYLVANIA 
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tion has not been as rapid as would 
be desirable. 

We felt it necessary to be tolerant 
during the war and not push the pro- 
gram too fast. We are now beginning 
to give increasing attention.to this 
matter and expect to exert some 
gentle pressure, which we hope will 
not need to be made more than gen- 
tle, to the end that, (1) the cars be 
cleaned as well as is possible under 
present circumstances, and (2) a 
long-range program be started which 
will serve to eliminate cars as a 
source of insect contamination. 

During the past fiscal year there 
were 27 seizures, 19 prosecutions and 








two injunctions based on the inter- 
state shipment of flour that had been 
produced under insanitary conditions 
or was contaminated with filth or 
both. 


Amendment Would Cripple Act 

Just one other question. ‘What is 
the attitude of the Food and Drug 
Administration regarding the pro- 
posal that the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act be amended so that no 
person or firm could be subjected 
to prosecution unless the government 
proved that the violation was done 
with wilful intent or was the result 
of gross negligence?” It is our view 
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that if the statute were amended in 
this manner its effectiveness would 
largely be destroyed. It should be 
kept in mind that with one exception 
since the passage of the original Food 
and Drugs Act of 1906 wilful intent 
or gross negligence have not been 
necessary to establish a charge of 
adulteration or misbranding of foods 
or drugs. 

In our view such an amendment 
would place a premium upon ignor- 
ance and carelessness. We had ex- 
tensive experience with language of 
this sort in the requirement of the 
Food and Drugs Act of 1906 that 
to prove that a man was guilty of 


One of a Series Dedicated to the Nutritional Advances of the Food Industries 


ocak’... 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


MAKING A GOOD FOOD BETTER*.. 


. Nature 


provided corn with only small amounts of certain vita- 
mins and other nutrients’ essential to human health. 
Degermed meal and grits unavoidably lose some of 
this precious nutritive value in milling. Fortunately 
these vital health-giving factors can now be restored 
(or increased in whole corn meal which is naturally 
low in niacin and iron) by the simple process of en- 
richment. By enriching corn, by “making a good food 
better,” the millers help protect the health of a signifi- 
cant portion of our nation. Their achievement in mak- 
ing their products finer and nutritionally more bene- 
ficial is acclaimed by physicians and nutritionists. 
Corn millers are Keeping Faith With Nature. 


*The title of a color film on the enrichment of corn meal and grits 
produced by Clemson Agricultural College. This film is widely 
recognized as an outstanding educational film on food and nutrition 
and is being shown by many health departments and schools. 


Vitamins ye Eunichment 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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shipping misbranded medicine in in- 
terstate commerce it must be shown 
to the satisfaction of the court and 
jury that the claims of the benefit 
were both false and fraudulent. 

I recall very well one case where 
an ignorant, but well intentioned man, 
sold a medicine which consisted of 
an herb known as “Horsetail.’” He 
made a tea of this concoction and 
sold it in large quantities for the cure 
of diabetes. The government had no 
difficulty in proving by competent 
specialists that “Horsetail’ tea was 
valueless in the treatment of diabetes, 
It was not hard to find dozens of 
death certificates of persons who had 
died of diabetes when they abandoned 
their insulin and used ‘“Horsetail” 
tea in its place. The defendant, how- 
ever, was found not guilty because 
the jury concluded that he believed 
in his remedy. This man had only a 
meager education and while it might 
have been quite easy to convict a 
physician who made the same clains, 
still an ignorant man could not be 
convicted of intentional misrepresin- 
tation because he did not know any 
better. 


Need for Uniform Standards 


If proof of wilful intent or gross 
negligence were required in cases 
based on allegedily filthy flour it 
would be inevitable that different 
standards of sanitation would be i 
posed upon millers in competition 
with one another. The availability of 
proof of deliberation or gross neg¢li- 
gence in one case as contrasted with 
a lesser amount of such proof in 
another would inevitably have this 
result. Certainly the most progres- 
sive mills with the more _ highly 
trained and educated _ technicians 


“would be held to a very strict ac- 


countability because it would be easy 
in their case to prove that they had 
skilled persons who knew better. 

The Supreme Court of the U.S. in 
the case known as the “Dotterweich” 
decision dealt with this matter. This 
decision points out that the statute 
makes any person who violates its 
terms guilty of a misdemeanor. They 
asserted that, ‘(Hardship there doubt- 
ness may be under a statute which 
thus penalizes the transaction though 
consciousness of wrongding be total- 
ly wanting. Balancing relative hard- 
ships, Congress has preferred to 
place it upon those who have at least 
the opportunity of informing them- 
selves of the existence of conditions 
imposed for the protection of con- 
sumers before sharing an illicit com- 
merce, rather than to throw the haz- 
ard on the innocent public who are 
wholly hopeless.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Modernization 
to Start With 
Cleaning House 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The 
modernization program for the 13')- 
sack pilot mill in the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Co’'- 
lege, will begin with rebuilding the 
wheat-cleaning department and in- 
stallation of new machinery and 
equipment either donated or loaned 
to the school by machinery manw- 
facturers. 

A committee of operative miller 
appointed by the milling school’s ‘ac- 
visory council, met with the schoc 
staff Oct. 15 to assist in plannins 





the new cleaning department. Two 
wheat storage tanks, each of 1,000 
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Our long years of ex- 
perience in making better 
bags is your assurance 
that whenever you buy 
FULTON, you buy 
QUALITY. Fulton Art- 
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Expand YOur technical CON ral » 





Prom fol —rELABLE REPORTS. 


coe Send your samples to W. E. Long Co. 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 


Ask for full informati 









gular service schedules and costs. 











THE W. E. LONG c) bHicaeo 1, ILLINOIS 








MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Pperteies | in “*Ready Dressed” 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular ‘*D 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 











SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 
CORRALOY TOOL CO. 


Minneapolis 7, Minn. 





PAPER Saus.o8 
TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CoO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 









plants listed below. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DENVER 
DALLAS NEW ORLEANS 


NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


craft Printing of your brand is an added sales 
value. Shipments from our conveniently located 


MILLS 


LOS ANGELES 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 





Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, MissourI 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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W&T Merchen Scale Feeders— 
Again Proven b 


W&T Merchen Scale Feeders, blending BY WEIGHT once again have 
proven their worth as reliable, economical feeders. 


A typical example of their dependable foolproof operation is shown in 
the installation pictured. All 9 of these feeders are interlocked for automatic, 
continuous blending operation. The installation is designed so that if bridg- 
ing or arching in hoppers occurs or if any feeder is starved of material the 
entire blending operation will automatically stop — thus protecting the 
formula. In addition,each feeder motor can be manually operated by push 
button and as an added safety feature, any power failure will automatically 
shut down the entire system. 


Other major design characteristics of W&T Merchen Scale Feeders 
include: 

Capacity—9” Belt—from a few ounces up to 500 pounds per minute. 

18” Belt—from a few ounces up to 3000 pounds per minute. 


FEED RANGE—a wide range of feed rates and arrangements is possible to 
accommodate different materials and operating conditions. 


FEED REGISTER—permits calculation of total amount fed during any 
given period. 


CONSTRUCTION—sturdy, dust tight and corrosion resistant. 


Write now and learn how feeding BY WEIGHT with the W&T Merchen 
Scale Feeder can cut your feeding costs. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 
CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


M-6 


Performance 
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bu. capacity, will be removed from 
the mill to make room for the new 
machinery. 

Members of the operative millers’ 
committee who attended the meeting 
were R. K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago; Carl 
W. Grier, General Mills, Inc., Chica- 
go, and T. S. Abels, Shellabarger’s, 
Inc.. Salina. D. S. Eber, executive 
secretary of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers, Kansas City, and Dee 
McQuillen, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, also members of the committee, 
were unable to attend. 


Arlin Ward of the milling school 
staff reported at the meeting that 
milling machinery manufacturers 
have made machinery with an esti- 
mated value of $50,000, available for 
use in the mill. A number of Kansas 
milling companies have volunteered 
to do the millwright work connected 
with machinery installations because 
the milling school staff does not in- 
clude a millwright. 

Following is a list of the machin- 
ery companies which have either do- 
nated or loaned machinery to the 
school, along with a description of the 
machines made available: 

\llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., one 2x14 Nor- 
ty sifter, one No. 1 bran duster. 

American Blower Corp., one No. 250 ex- 
h fan. 

Itauer Bros., two magnetic separators. 
itin-Dicator Co., 12 Bin-Dicators. 

Day Company, one dust collector, cyclone, 
w fan and motor; one Auto-Clean dust 
fil 
"Dings Magnetic Separator Co., one 6-inch 
Perma-Plate magnetic separator. 

Kriez Mfg. Co., one Eriez permanent mag- 
ne separator; one drum-type magnetic 
separator. 

lischer & Porter Co., one flow-meter, 

Forster Mfg. Co., one Model No. 10 wheat 
scourer; one No. 0 shorts duster. 

General Mill Equipment Co., one No. 0 
vitator, one Roto-Matic experimental sifter. 

Great Western Mfg. Co., one 2x12 square 

er, 

Bb. F. Gump Co., one No, 2033 Bar-Nun 
ebolt sifter. 

Haaky Mfg. Co., one rotary wheat sep- 
‘Hart-Carter Co., one Millerator, one disc 
separator, one Purograder. 

S. Howes Co., one No. 1 In-Suspension 
courer, 

Humphrey Elevator Co., one service ele- 
tor. 

Link-Belt Co., one screw conveyor. 
Multi-Clean Co., one portable vacuum 
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cleaner. 

Norvell-Williams Co., one 2x12. square 
ifter, 

Nutting Truck & Caster Co., two hand 
trucks, 

Omega Machine Co., one Vita-Miser Chem- 
il feeder. 

Richardson Scale Co., one grain scale. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., one 2x12 square sifter. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., one 
Entoleter scourer-aspirator. 

Shellabarger’s Inc., one Tom Ables wheat 
eater, 

Stearns Mfg Co., one permanent mag- 
etic separator. 

Superior Separator Co., one No. AS-36 
Superior aspirator. 

Sutton, Steele & Steele, one S-20-30 stoner 
nd hood, 

Syntron Co., one Model FM-1-30 feeder 
machine, 

Union Special Machine (»., one Style 
1800 H, sewing machine, complete. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., one sta- 
‘tionary vacuum-cleaning system. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inec., one model 

Merchen feeder; two Model M-2 power 
eeders, 

Wolf Co., one No. 30 wheat washer, one 
x12 square sifter, one hi-speed rebolt sifter. 


The list value of the machinery 
thus far arranged for totals $41,000, 
plus approximately $5,000 in motors 
and drives, and about $4,000 for 
costs of installation, brings the total 
value of the equipment installed in 
the mill to $50,000, Mr. Ward esti- 
mates, 

The modernized cleaning depart- 
nent will be used for research and 
instruction purposes as well as pro- 
duction equipment for the mill. The 
set-up will be such as to permit study 
of individual machines. 
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Hillsdale, Mich., AOM Meeting 
Voted ‘Best Yet’ by Members 


HILLSDALE, MICH.—With a rec- 
ord-breaking attendance of more than 
125 persons, including operative mill- 
ers and their wives, former AOM 
president George Melvin of Dowagiac 
as honor guest, five Canadian millers, 
several operatives from Indiana, Ohio 
and Illinois, plus an unusual number 
of Michigan mill owners and man- 
agers, the annual fall meeting of 
District 6 of the Association of Op- 


erative Millers, held here Oct. 16, was 
voted the best yet. 

Host for the gathering was F. W. 
Stock & Sons Co., Inc., with Harold 
F. Stock, president of the company, 
welcoming the guests and turning 
the plant over to them for inspection 
with well-justified pride in its effi- 
cient operation and strikingly spot- 
less appearance. Mr. Stock and his 
associates in the company were hosts 
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at the luncheon, for the cocktail hour 
and the dinner which climaxed the 
meeting. The host received unstinted 
appreciation from the guests. 


The program for the meeting was 
arranged by Oscar J. Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., chairman 
of the district organization, and Al- 
fred Borchardt, Ralston Purina Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., secretary and 
treasurer. The meeting was held at 
the Hillsdale Country Club. 

After a brief address by Dudley 
Holmes, Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co., 
representing management, a moving 
picture film, “Strange Hunger,” was 
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' leavening for your 1949 sales curve 


While you're looking for ways to give an upward twist to your 1949 sales 


curve on prepared mixes, look into these possibilities: 


1. IMPROVE YOUR QUALITY by using Monsanto Phosphates for leavening and 
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mineralization. Monsanto Phosphates are carefully manufactured from Mon- 


santo-refined elemental phosphorus of better than 99.9 per cent purity. You 


can depend upon them for uniform 


quality and uniform reaction. 


2. TEST YOUR QUALITY by sending samples of your product to Monsanto's 
kitchen laboratories. You'll get an unbiased report from cereal chemists of 


long experience. If improvements are advisable, you'll get valuable suggestions. 


This confidential service is yours without cost or obligation. 


For information on the free services of Monsanto's kitchen laboratories and 
for technical data on Monsanto Phosphates, please contact the nearest Mon- 
santo Sales Office, write or attach the coupon to your business letterhead. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South Secend 


Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Charlotte, 
Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Phosphate Division 

1700 South Second Street 

St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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SERVING INDUSTRY... 


Please send: _ Information on Monsanto Kitchen Laboratories. 


Technical data on___ 
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shown by George Alexander of Merck 
& Co. The picture tells a forceful 
story of the benefits of an adequate 
diet and of the value of flour and 
bread enrichment. 

It was the opinion of Steven M. 
Bauer, King Milling Co., that the short 


course that was held for operative’ 


millers at the milling school at Kan- 
sas State College should be held each 
year. Mr. Bauer, who attended the 
first course offered last winter, gave 
an excellent review of the work ac- 
complished and gave a considerable 
amount of praise to the men who 
were responsible for the establish- 
ment of the course and the faculty 
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that followed it through. 

A complete report on this year’s 
soft winter wheat crop as it has 
shown in Michigan, Indiana and Illi- 
nois was given by Howard Simmons, 
Mid-West Laboratories, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. His report, in general, 
was very favorable, although calling 
attention to the well-known fact that 
wheat proteins for this class of wheat 
are down this year. 

A thorough discussion of the elim- 
ination of cockle from wheat was 
given by E. C, Badenoch of Hart- 
Carter .Co.;.,Minneapolis. Mr. Bade- 
noch’s address was followed by con- 
siderable discussion from the floor. 


An illustrated description of the 
new all-metal purifier recently intro- 
duced by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. was 
given by George Smutny of that com- 
pany. Mr. Smutny’s presentation was 
well received and stimulated plenty 
of discussion regarding several of the 
advanced features of the attractive 
machine. 

Edgar S. Miller of the American 
Miller read an interesting paper re- 
garding the functions of the business 
press serving the milling industry in 
relation to the operative millers and 
the millers’ association. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the AOM, made a brief appearance 





For Increased 
Business... 


. .. tie in with the high-powered advertising 
program sponsored by the Millers’ National 
Federation. The major aim is to increase the 
consumption of enriched bread, rolls and 
other baked goods. Special merchandising 
material is available to help your salesmen 
calling on bakers. Your cooperation will mean 


more business — and more profits for you. 


For Uniform Enric 


... of your flour use Pfizer Bi-Cap* En- 


richment Concentrate which gives you fine 
milling to uniform particle size assuring 
uniform flow characteristics when used in 
batch feeding or fed automatically. For 
further details about Bi-Cap please write 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7, N. Y.; 211 E. North Water 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois; 605 Third 


Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


*Trade Mark 
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on the program. In addition to re. 
porting various activities of other dis- 
tricts, he coined a new phrase or slo- 
gan for the AOM when he said: “It 
doesn’t cost to be a member of the 
AOM. It pays.” 

In addition to the generous hos- 
pitality furnished the members of the 
association, Mr. Stock, the host, pre- 
sented the district officers with an 
attractive gavel which Mr. Nelson, 
the chairman, used with pleasure for 
the first time in calling the meeting 
to order. The milling company also 
presented attractive ball point pens 
and automatic pencils to all who at- 
tended as souvenirs of the occasion. 
The pens and pencils bore the F. W. 
Stock & Sons Co., Inc., insignia. 

An open forum followed the general 
session but the discussions of the 
various papers had been so complete 
that the forum really covered nothing 
but plans for election of officers at 
the next meeting. 

An invitation was received from 
District 3 of the AOM for a joint 
meeting some time next spring at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. Such a joint gathering 
was held there last spring and Dis- 
trict 6 members enthusiastically vo!- 
ed to accept the invitation and plans 
are being made for the participation 
by District 6 men in the meeting. 





Perennial Wheat 





(Continued from page 3a) 


and loose smut. The F: or second geii- 
eration seeds of his Pawnee X mono- 
somic crosses will be studied in the 
greenhouse this coming winter; hence, 
any predictions of results would be 
premature. 


So far work has been primarily a 
screening process to pick those few 
strains which may ultimately prove 
to be of commercial worth, accord- 
ing to Prof. Elmer G. Heyne, plant 
breeder at the college. Disease resist- 
ance is now fairly well established in 
strains on hand, he reports. 


To date all Agropyron crosses have 
used introduced northern species un- 
suited to Kansas, notably A. elonga- 
tum and A. trichophorum. No suc 
cessful cross has yet been made with 
the wheat grass species most common 
to western Kansas, A. smithii. What 
genes could be transferred from the 
Kansas wheat grass species to Kansas 
wheats are only conjectural. 


Reasons for changing the objectiv: 
of this project from perennial habit to 
natural hazard resistance are best ex- 
plained in the words of Louis P. Reitz, 
formerly of the experiment station 
staff. He worked on the problem at 
the time the first Uhlmann grant was 
made, and has continued his studies 
at the Lincoln, Neb., expriment sta- 
tion where he is now senior agrono- 
mist. Says Mr. Reitz: 


“I believe there are definite limita- 
tions on the production of grain from 
a perennial plant. You know how 
critical the need is for moisture 
all over the great winter whea 
belt. This problem would onl; 
be accentuated by growing a peren 
nial. In addition, there is a need fo! 
various plant foods and again the 
problem would be even worse if a 
perennial grass were grown. Commer 
cial fertilizer could be used, of course 
as a corrective and irrigation might 
be used to supply moisture. There 
are, however, many other difficulties 
involved in producing a satisfactory 
plant. Among these would be vari- 
ous diseases, chinch bugs, Hessian fly, 
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HELPS YOUR SALESWEN 
WAKE THEIR CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 20% 
of the baking industry which buys 
80% of the equipment, ingredients 
and supplies. Its circulation provides 
monthly personal sales calls in the 3 
billion dollar baking industry, and 
furnishes contact with the people 
who directly or indirectly control 
the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of the 
baking industry buying power. It 
contains a wealth of special news 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- 
uct or service. 


Continued preference for THE 
AMERICAN BAKER is evidenced 
by a 79.4% renewal subscription rate. 
These features provide advertisers 
consistently strong readership and 
help create preference for your prod- 
uct. Here’s a ready-made audience of 
buying power receptive to your ad- 
vertising message. 
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FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 





The Business Paper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 
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The Miller Publishing Co. 


These Features Insure Reader Interest: 


Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 

lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 

nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News— 
The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
Tested Formulas — its technical editor brings expert 
advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight—month- 
ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 
promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker | 
YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 





e THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
e THE AMERICAN BAKER 

¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 

¢ FEEDSTUFFS 








614 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


TORONTO 2, CANADA 


118 South Sixth St, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


166 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
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23 BEAVER ST. 
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52 MARK LANE 
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1007 LUMSDEN BLDG. 
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DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your es- 
tablished standards. But improper 
diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and 
milling methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt 
plant under automatically controlled 
atmospheric conditions. DIA- 
BLEND is manufactured to a stand- 
ard level of maltose, milled so it is 
free flowing for accurate feeding. 


Ww 













We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free 
to DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quota- 
tion of DIABLEND today. 


w 


B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 


1300 W. Carroll Chicago, Illinois 
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DOES YOUR MILL HAVE 
THIS PROBLEM? 


Cut bag handling costs and 


add to your profits with 
FLEXOVEYOR Boxcar 
Loader 


Profits can be greater when this prob- 
lem is solved. FLEXOVEYOR solves 
it by speeding up loading and unload- 
ing of trucks or boxcars. Helps move 


Flexoveyor taking bags off regular bags or cartons around the plant, too. 
conveyor into far end of box car. 





Electrically operated—Unit is portable and can be operated any- 
where in the plant. It’s flexible and can be operated around curves 
right or left up to 90 degrees. Reversible—Can be used for load- 
ing or unloading. Sturdy design permits either end to be raised 
and lowered by simple hydraulic hand-operated lift. 


What is your Problem? Tell us of your particular problem and we'll suggest 
the method by which Flexoveyor can help you. 
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FLEKHQUEYOR FG. COMPANY 


315 € & C. BLDG. DENVER 2, COLORADO 











“CENTRAL ASPIRATION” 


is one of the exclusive HAAKY features that make the HAAKY 
Grain Cleaning System outstandingly EFFICIENT, DEPENDABLE 
and ECONOMICAL. Get the full story of HAAKY Sealed Flow 
Aspirators, OT-SS Separator, Pressure Scourer and Overtop Scalp- 
ers. Write for catalog. 


HAAKY MFG. Co., 513 Vandalia St., St. Paul 4, Minn. 




















TECHNICAL MILLING BOOK 


~~ 











HE Association of Operative Millers, has with 

the able assistance of fifty-one authors, all of 
whom are well known to the milling industry, 
prepared and edited a book on Milling Tech- 
nology. 
Cloth bound, this book contains seventy-two 
chapters covering virtually every phase of the 
milling industry. It is fully indexed by subjects. 


$7.00 per copy. 
Order Your Copy Today! 


ASSOCIATION OF OPERATIVE MILLERS 
639 Board of Trade Building Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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grasshoppers and.other insects. To 
breed a satisfactory strain of peren- 
nial wheat is a gigantic problem 
which will not be solved easily. I am, 
however, interested in the transfer of 
certain genes from Agropyron to 
Triticum. Agropyron has many de- 
sirable traits which would be worth 
while if transferred to our common 
winter wheat. Specifically, I refer to 
winter hardiness, leaf and stem rust 
resistance, drouth tolerance and re- 
sistance to sawfly.” 

Something of the significance of 
this work may be seen through the 
eyes of C. O. Johnston, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pathologist at 
the experiment station. Says Mr. 
Johnston: “Plant breeders have’ in- 
creased the yield of wheat varieties 
through careful hybridization and se- 
lection. Future increases, due to bet- 
ter type, adaptation, and inherent 
yielding capacity, probably will be 
small. The hazards of production still 
exist although some have been re- 
duced. Climatic and local weather 
conditions, diseases and insects re- 
main the prime factors responsible 
for wide fluctuations in yield. To 
reduce these hazards, plant breeders, 
pathologists, entomologists and oth- 
ers have fairly well sampled the 
wheats of the world in their search 
for resistance. Much has been accom- 
plished but complete control has not 
been attained. 

‘It is characteristic of the scien- 
tist to look farther and farther afield 
when results do not reach the goal he 
has set. That probably explains the 
present interest in wheat X wheat 
grass crosses. The plant breeder real- 
izes he will obtain swarms of mon- 
grels and monstrosities from such 
wide crosses but there always re- 
mains the possibility that he may 
produce a ‘cereal mule.’ It is well 
known that the mule has been one 
of the world’s most useful animals.” 

Additional long-time dividends from 
Mr. Uhlmann’s investment may be 
expected to accrue, even though the 
“cereal mule” visualized by Mr. John- 
ston is long in coming. Rusts, smuts 
and bunts have an unfriendly man- 
ner of mutating to new forms deadly 
to previously resistant wheat varie- 
ties. In Mr. Heyne’s opinion, the 
Uhlmann project is another step 
toward safeguarding the nation’s 
wheat-growing industry, its most im- 
portant cereal supply, by locating a 
backlog of genes for hazard resist- 
ance and transferring them into de- 
sirable wheats for the Southwest. Still 
more resistance factors are being lo- 
cated in wheat X wheat grass hy- 
brids, being placed ‘on tap” for fu- 
ture breeding work. Thus the job of 
infusing a desperately needed resist- 
ance trait into bread wheats may be 
shortened by years. 

Public-spirited citizens like Mr. 
Uhlmann who are willing to bet their 
own money that something good for 
all mankind will come out of agri- 
cultural research can expect little or 
no personal gain even if they win 
their bets. Their interest in progress 
and their firm faith in research and 
= fruits transcend selfish considera- 

ions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Waterproofing Bulletin 


Western Waterproofing Co., St. 
Louis, announces a new illustrated 
folder “Specification for Dry Walls.” 
This literature describes processes 
for waterproofing both above-grade 
interior wall surfaces and exterior 
mortar joints of new buildings. It 
will be of great value to architects, 
engineers, building owners and others 
interested in new construction. Copies 
may be obtained by writing Western 
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Waterproofing Co., Syndicate Trust 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Mill Sanitation 
Course Planned 
by Kansas College 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The de- 
partment of entomology, Kansas 
State College, is making plans to of- 
fer a curriculum in flour mill sanita- 
tion. The major subject in the curri- 





culum will be entomology, with a 
minor in milling technology. 

Dr. R. C. Smith, head of the en- 
tomology department, said that he 
has requested authorization from 
college officials to employ an addition- 
al faculty member who will have 
charge of the sanitation curriculum. 

The courses to be taken in the en- 
tomology major include: general 
zoology, general botany, general eco- 
nomic entomology, milling entomolo- 
gy, insect morphology, staple crop 
entomology, principles of taxonomy, 
taxonomy of insects, medical en- 
tomology, pest control techniques, in- 
sect ecology, flour mill sanitation. 
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The following courses from the de- 
partment of milling industry are in- 
cluded in the proposed curriculum: 
elements of milling, flow sheets, mill- 
ing practice, and mill construction. 

The department of bacteriology 
will have the following courses in the 
mill sanitation curriculum: general 
microbiology, and food and sanitation 
bacteriology. 

Other technical courses include 
general and organic chemistry, agri- 
cultural physics and mathematics. 

The curriculum as proposed would 
require four years and would lead to 
a degree of bachelor of science in en- 
tomology. 
















A blend of Columbia U.S.P. Sodium 
Bicarbonate and Tri-Calcium Phosphate 
made specifically for use in self-rising 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FIFTH AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


Flour-Blend 


SODIUM 


BICARBONATE 


non-caking... 


free-flowing 


flours. In a variety of sieve specifications 
to assure perfect blending with flours. 
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Progress in Wheat Improvement 


in Southwestern Indiana 
By H. R. Lathrope 


Purdue University 


HE Southwestern Indiana 
Wheat Improvement Assn. is a 
demonstration in intensive agri- 
cultural extension service and also a 


demonstration in adult education. 
The program involves improvement 
of seed wheat and varieties, better 
yields, control of diseases, insects and 


weeds such as garlic, cheat and 
cockle. The three main varieties 
which have been used in the south- 


western area for more than 50 years 
are Rudy, Fultz and Goens. The aver- 
age yield of wheat in the Pocket Area 
(comprising more than 200,000 acres) 
is 17 bu. an acre. Two thousand pro- 
ducers are involved in producing 
nearly 5 million bushels of the finest 
wheat for pastry flours. 

Variety test plots using 22 wheats, 
of which nine are released varieties 
and 13 are experimental strains, were 


DAY Air Conditioning, Dust Control, 


Bins, Legs and Spouting Installed 
At New Mammoth Royal : 
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The 10,000-sack-daily capacity new Royal Mill, 
giant waterfront plant of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, is now in operation. All equipment 
for air conditioning, dust control, bulk storage, legs 
and spouting was engineered, built and installed by 
The DAY Company of Canada. 

The new mill is a vast, 124%2-story building with 
the first four floors designed for warehousing. The 
packing department is on the fifth floor, thus 
permitting use of gravity as much as possible for 
handling. Bulk storage with DAY Bins provides 
60,000 cwt. capacity and permits day-shift packing 
of the full 24-hour production run. 


Fire and Vermin Proof Bulk Storage 
These heavy, galvanized fire and vermin proof DAY 
bins are arranged to store either finished grades of 
flour or unblended streams from the mill. Percentage 
feeders, valves and conveyors carry the flour to packing. 

The giant mill is divided into three sections: a 
5000 cwt. mill at either side with the bulk storage 
bins between. Bins are completely walled in so the 
temperature can be maintained constantly. Dewpoint 
temperature can never be reached by the flour, thus 
preventing bridging while they are being emptied. 


Conditioned Air to All Machines 


Proper control of air and dust removes dust hazards 
and supplies the correct amount of conditioned air 
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W/L Royal Mill, recently completed 


by Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
The Day Co. of Canada engineered, built 
and installed DAY equipment. 


at proper velocity to each machine. Air from all 
machines is discharged into 2-stage DAY DUAL- 
CLONES, which in turn discharge into five air 
washer units on the top floor. These washers free 
the air from any remaining dust, then condition it 
for redistribution throughout the mill. 


The new Royal Mill is one of two large North 


American mills built since the war’s end. Special 
credit is due the Ogilvie organization not only for 
getting a large mill built in a shortage era, but for 
the perfection of engineering details achieved. 


DAY ENGINEERS are proud of their part in 


building one of the largest and most modern flour 
mills in the world. They are ready to help you 
engineer and install similar equipment in your mill. 
Ask us about pneumatic handling systems, too. 


Call on DAY for engineering assistance and cost 


estimates. No obligation. 
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822 3rd Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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seeded in six counties in 1947. Twelve 
one-rod rows of each variety were 
seeded after fly-free date. All plots 
were harvested in the field with a 
portable thresher. Field days were 
held at each of the six county plots 
with a total of 1,600 farmers attend- 
ing. For the first time many produc- 
ers saw wheats which were resistant 
to Hessian fly, leaf rust, stem rust, 
mosaic and loose smut. Keen interest 
in these new wheats was shown by 
those attending and the short, stiff- 
strawed and early ripening agronomic 
characteristics of two wheats capti- 
vated everyone. Never before had 
wheat producers in Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee or Mis- 
souri seen wheat in full head on April 
26 in the Pocket Area. These two 
early strains of short stiff-strawed 
wheats were ready for harvest June 
15. All wheats were harvested the 
first week in July. Yields were com- 
puted and in Daviess County, Rudy, 
Fultz and Goens yielded 31.1 bu 
These’ short, _ stiff-strawed ear]; 
wheats yielded 50.1 bu. and were onl\ 
40 inches tall while the old* varieties 
measured 48 inches in height. These 
new college-bred wheats captured the 
eye of everyone of the canny wheat 
producers. They liked the short straw 

They liked the stiff vigorous stoolin 

strains. At the Gibson County plot 

the early maturing short stiff-strawed 
college bred wheats yielded 50 bu 
while Rudy, Fultz and Goens yielded 


* 31.1 bu. with practically the sam: 


20 bu. advantage obtained in th 
Daviess County test. The same differ- 
ence was in yield observed in thx 
plots in Posey, Knox and Warrick 
counties. Never before in the histor) 
of wheat breeding have wheat strains 
been obtained which possessed the 
outstanding yielding ability of these 
new college bred wheats, produced by 
Dr. R. W. Caldwell and L. E. Comp- 
ton of the Purdue University depart- 
ment of botany and plant pathology 

The early ripening of the wheats 
permits the producers to combine 
them before weeds and vines make 
much growth and they will mature 
ahead of wild garlic in many fields. 
These wheats will be tested again 
in nine plots in the area in 1948-49 
and will offer hope to the wheat pro- 
ducer far in excess of anything en- 
countered in previous years. 

As soon as these new wheats have 
been multiplied to the point where 
there will be sufficient quantities, 
they will be tested for milling char- 
acteristics. If neither one of these 
two promising wheats do not mill well 
there will be others among the sev- 
eral strains which will no doubt pos- 
sess the right requirements. 

An increase of two bushels an acre 
annually on the 200,000 acres at the 
conservative price of $2 bu. means 
an added wealth of $500,000 each 
year. 

In these six test plots, wheat pro- 
ducers observed with interest the 
wheats which are resistant to Hes- 
sian fly. These wheats, if released, 
can be seeded ahead of fly-free date 
and offer pasture for several thousand 
head of livestock in the fall and early 
spring and still make a good yield 
of wheat. Two thousand bushels of 
these fly-resistant wheats were pro- 
duced in the Pocket Area this year 
exclusively for milling and baking 
tests. 

Wheat bins in six counties were 
fumigated with a solution consisting 
of 75% ethydichloride and 25% car- 
bon tetrachloride which is nonexplo- 
sive but highly effective in the con- 
trol of rice weevil, granary weevil, 
cadelles and bran bugs. Hundreds of 
wheat bins were sprayed with a 5% 
solution of DDT before the wheat 
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from the 1948 crop-was placed in the 
bins. Perhaps two years of treatment 
with DDT may be required before the 
stored grain insect problem can be 
effectively controlled on each farm. 
Elevators and central grain storage 
bins were also treated with DDT and 
fumigant. 

Weevilly wheat which reaches the 
elevator, comes to a large extent 
from farms where wheat is sold after 
seeding time. In the Pocket Area, 
wheat coming to the elevator direct 
from the combine is free from stored 
grain insects. 

Portable seed cleaners operated by 
private individuals serve each of the 
eight counties. By Oct. 15, these 
cleaner operators will have cleaned 
more than 165,000 bu. seed wheat. 
The portable cleaners remove the 
cheat and are equipped with cockle 
separators which remove the cockle 
and are also provided with a Ceresan 
dust treater. This season more than 
90’% of all the seed wheat sown has 
been treated with Ceresan for the 
control of bunt or stinking smut. The 
Pocket Area has an excellent record 
for being free of stinking smut. Be- 
sides removing the cheat and cockle, 
most of the wild garlic aerial bulblets 
are removed, especially if the mois- 
ture content of the wheat is below 
13%. 

All cracked, broken, small and 
shrunken wheat is also removed in 
the cleaning and treating process. 
Fully 10% of most lots of wheat, as 
it comes from the combine, is unfit 
for seed. By the cleaning process this 
wheat is salvaged and not allowed 
to go into the soil where it will only 
rot or produce small and weak seed- 
lings which may not survive the win- 
ter. These wheat screenings are 
worth $1 bu. for chicken feed and 
this represents a saving of at least 
$15,000, which more than pays for 
the entire cleaning and treating pro- 
gram in the area. More seed wheat is 
cleaned and treated in the Pocket 
Area than in any other soft wheat 
area east of the Mississippi. 

Each year a 10-acre contest is con- 
ducted in the area. This year more 
than 300 producers entered the con- 
test. Township committeemen judge 
contestants’ fields in adjoining town- 
ships. Neighboring county committees 
score the winning township fields. A 
committee of three judges from Pur- 
due University score the eight county 
champion fields. Samples of wheat 
are cut at random from 16 sections 
of each field. Samples are threshed 
and yields are computed from each 
section of each field. In 1947 and 
1948 the yields were very close to the 
actual combined yield from the en- 
tire 10 acres. The area winner in 
both the 4-H Club five-acre and adult 
10-acre contest were awarded a $100 
watch by Earl Heseman, Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., which has sponsored this 
wheat improvement program for the 
past 18 years. Cooperating are the 
departments of agronomy and botany 
and plant pathology of Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEREAL CHEMISTS PLAN 
FOR 1949 CONVENTION 
NEW YORK—W. L. Haley, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., 
president of the American Associa- 
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tion of Cereal Chemists, met with 
the New York Section of the associa- 
tion in October to discuss the prog- 
ress of plans for the 1949 AACC con- 
vention to be held at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, May 15-19. 

Dr. R. C. Sherwood, Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., New York, chairman 
of the program committee, requests 
that those interested in presenting 
technical papers notify him imme- 
diately. Dr. Sherwood said that nu- 
merous commitments have been 
made, covering a wide range of sub- 
jects in cereal technology. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Mill Sanitarians 
Cite Need for 
Additional Research 


CHICAGO—Insect and rodent pre- 
vention in flour mills was discussed 
Oct. 11-12 at a technical conference 
at the Hotel Sherman under the spon- 
sorship of the technical service de- 
partment of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. The meeting was attended by 
55 persons directly connected with 
administration of sanitation programs 
in flour mills. 
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It was the result of a growing reali- 
zation that more research work is 
needed to solve problems connected 
with insect and rodent control work 
as well as maintenance of flour purity. 

Approval was expressed at the 
meeting of the efficient work being 
carried on by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
rodenticide laboratory of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Another action of the conference 
was the appointment of a volunteer 
committee to collaborate with gov- 
ernment research agencies. In list- 
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For advice on the fumigation of your mill 
with Liguin HCN, consult an Industrial 
Fumigation Engineer. If you don’t know of 
one, we will gladly recommend an expert 
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AERO}+ LIQUID HCN Fumigant, for thorough, plant-wide pest control, and 
ACRYLON* Spot Fumigant are the ideal pesticide combination for keeping 
mills free of insects and rodents at all times. 

They afford maximum kill at minimum cost...leave no taste, odor or color 
...do not affect the baking qualities of flour. 


LIQUID HON is one of the most 


efficient and economical fumigants for 
building-wide pest control. Because of its 
high penetration power, it gets into all 
cracks, crevices and hiding places through- 
out the plant, destroying rodents, insects 


on the label. 
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ACRYLON Spot Fumigant was spe- 
cially developed for frequent overnight 
fumigations of machinery and equipment, 
supplementing the broader, over-all job 
done by Liquip HCN. A few ounces poured 
directly into machines will keep them pest- 
free—leaving no residue. ACRYLON Fumigant 
is volatile, fast-acting, non-flammable. 

AcrYLON is applied from a handy, quart-size 
bottle marked in fluid ounces. Sold in 15- 
gallon and 50-gallon drums. Dosage chart 
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Kill rodents in their burrows ouidoors before they can enter your 
plant and spread destruction indoors. CYANOGAS* A-DUST, 
pumped or dusted into burrows and hideouts outside buildings, 
liberates a highly toxic gas that rodents can’t escape. It kills them 
with one whiff! 
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ing examples of future research proj- 
ects, the conferees cited the need for 
an effective mouse poison, methods 
of application and dosages for grain 
fumigants, how to eliminate infesta- 
tion in boxcars, more refined frag- 
ment count methods, how to reduce 
fragment count in flour, development 
of adequate methods for testing the 
relative merits or residual type in- 
secticides, detection of contamina- 
tion in wheat and possibilities of its 
prevention at the source. 

George P. Larrick, assistant com- 
missioner, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Washington, gave an excel- 
lent address on the administration’s 
policies and inspection methods in 
enforcing the Pure Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938. The view has 
been expressed that some millers, he 
said, believe that no matter how hard 
they try, they are still in constant 
danger of being prosecuted for viola- 
tion of the Food and Drug Act. Mr. 
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Larrick said that there is no occasion 
for such fears. The law does not ex- 
pect the impossible but it does re- 
quire that millers, just like other food 
processors, have a superior knowledge 
of sanitation and do all they can to 
insure that their product is sanitary 
and that it is manufactured in a san- 
itary plant. (Editor’s Note—The text 
of Mr. Larrick’s address appears on 
page 00 of this issue of The North- 
western Miller.) 

Arrangements for the , program 
were’ made by R. K. Durham, director 
of the federation’s technical service 
department, with the assistance of 
George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; E. J. Kitely, International Mill- 
ing Co., and M. S. Buckley, Industrial 
Fumigant Co. Speakers on the pro- 
gram, in addition to Mr. Larrick, in- 
cluded: 

Donald Spencer, U.S. Fish & Wild- 
life Service, Denver; E. A. Shaw, 
Board of Grain Supervisors, Chicago; 
J. C. Frankenfeld, Dr. R. T. Cotton 
and H. H. Walkden, Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine; H. E. 
Gray, Division of Entomology, Cana- 
dian Department of Agriculture; Dr. 
W. Dickinson, H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co.; 
C. A. Williams, Williams Bros., Kent, 
Ohio; Dr. G. S. Kido, Alumni Re- 
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search Foundation, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, and Mr. Wagner, Mr. 
Kitely and Mr. Buckley. 
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House Flies Becoming 
Resistant to DDT 


in Some Parts of U.S. 


WASHINGTON—There is now def- 
inite evidence that house flies in many 
parts of the U.S. are developing re- 
sistance to DDT. Entomologists in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
have no. definite evidence’ that 
other species of insects have shown 
a tendency to develop resistance to 
the effects of DDT but they are 
keeping a careful watch of the situa- 
tion with regard to other insects, in- 
cluding those which infest grain and 
grain products. 

With regard to the house flies, the 
entomologists reported that succes- 
sive generations of the insects, sub- 
jected to periodic applications of 
DDT under laboratory conditions, 
could develop strains that require in- 
creasingly greater amounts of the 
chemical to kill them. 

Reports received by the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
early this summer indicated that 
while DDT was giving satisfactory 
control of house flies generally, this 
insecticide was failing to control the 
pest satisfactorily in several areas 
of the U.S. By September, reports 
from more than 25 states indicated 
that DDT was failing to control house 
flies in isolated areas. Health agen- 
cies in Egypt and Greece have re- 
ported a similar situation. The fed- 
eral entomologists collected wild flies 
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from dairies in the vicinity of Or- 
lando, Fla., where DDT was first test- 
ed in this country for fly control as 
early as 1943. Preliminary results of 
tests with those and with certain 
other strains of house flies collected 
by state agricultural and _ public 
health entomologists in various parts 
of the country have shown that there 
are strains of flies which now require 
a longer period of contact with DDT 
to kill them. This indicates the de- 
velopment of some resistance by 
house flies to the insecticide under 
field conditions. 

The entomologists are not ready to 
say that resistance of the flies is the 
most important factor explaining 
DDT failures this year. This factor 
must, however, be watched and stud- 
ied further. 

A number of reasons possibly enter 
into the lack of satisfactory house fly 
control through public use of DDT. 
Inadequate sanitation and extensive 
breeding of flies this past summer, 
they say, may be a major factor. Un- 
satisfactory or inadequate applica- 
tions of the insecticide may be an- 
other. Methods of preparing various 
kinds of DDT insecticides, relative to 
their effectiveness, is a subject under 
consideration. Most apparent failure 
of DDT to control flies came during 
the extremely hot weather last Au- 
gust. It had been determined as early 
as 1943 by the entomologists that 
DDT is most effective in cool weath- 
er. Any of these factors, singly or 
combined, might reduce the effective- 
ness of a fly control campaign. 

Extensive experiments are being 
conducted to determine more defi- 
nitely the factors responsible for the 
recent failures of DDT to control 
house flies. 
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oA il < Yi ij | practically a direct pipeline for your flour from mill to 


er og ' aN | baker’s bin .. . unexposed, untouched by human hands! 


And St. Regis Packaging Systems are economical, too. 
1- Ze ae oe Each bag-filling machine is a one man operation. The origi- 
o- 2 : ) . nal valve bag, designed for use with St. Regis Packers, saves 
1g ~y °: Be E you money by assuring you and your customers of accurate 
- / af Oe = > weight. In addition these valve bags load and handle more 


easily. 


Your nearest St. Regis sales office will give you complete 





details as to how you can improve your packing and distribu- 


tion of flour. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF (R ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK I7,N.Y. 
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: to fit your needs. 


Whatever your specific requirements 
may be, there’s a Hart-Carter machine 


3 [ ] Removal by aspiration of all for- 
eign material lighter than grain, in- 
cluding shrivelled wheat, pin oats, 
foul seeds? 






































If you checked 1 [¥] — THE SCALPERATOR 


Here is a machine that offers real savings in power and mainte- 
nance while providing extra capacity and efficiency in the mill 
elevator. The Carter Scalperator is primarily designed for re- 
ceiving purposes. It will rough scalp and aspirate grain as it is 
unloaded ahead of storage; and it can be used to open up and 
aerate grain being turned for cooling. The Scalperator is a big 
capacity machine available in sizes ranging up to 6,000 bushels 
per hour. Only 5 H.P. is needed for the largest machine . . . less 
than 1 H.P. per thousand bushels handled! Basic principle of 
the machine is the unique Squirrel Cage Scalping reel. This re- 
volving scalping reel is so designed that roughage is scalped off 
without loss of any good grain. 


If you checked 2[¥] — THE MILLERATOR 


The Carter Millerator is most commonly used at the head of the 
cleaning systems where it efficiently accomplishes the necessary 
operations of secondary scalping, and sand, dust, seed and light 
screenings removal through dependable screening and thorough 
aspiration. It requires small space and very little power. Out- 
standing features contributing to its low operating costs and high 
efficiency are its ball and bevel self-cleaning screens, requiring 
no attention and assuring uniform results; its mechanical removal 
of dust and fine screenings, resulting in smaller air volume re- 
quirement; its well-balanced aspirating system providing accu- 
rate, easy control. 


If you checked 3 [7] — THE DUO-ASPIRATOR 


Even from supposedly “clean” grain, the Carter Duo-Aspirator 
will remove a surprising amount of screenings. It takes out light 
foreign material that you would never realize was present in your 
grain. This thorough aspiration is made possible because of an 
exclusive Hart-Carter principle which provides 
unusual selectivity of control. By means of an 





evenly controlled stream of air drawn at right an- NOW YOU CAN GET 
gles through a smoothly flowing stream of grain, nent Os 

° e y e-size bind- 

the Carter Duo-Aspirator accomplishes a removal ers containing Hart- 

of light foreign matter to the required degree. The Carter ilustrated 

° ° e . folders on machines 

Carter Duo-Aspirator is widely recognized as that serve your par- 


the most simple, inexpensive and accurate means ticular businesses. 
° ° e . Write to us if you 
of aspirating grains, seeds, broken grain, groats, uamh en of thin. 
rice, scratch feeds and similar free flowing stock. 
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THE ROAD AHEAD 


HAT does the outcome of the elections 

mean to the future of the world of flour 
and bread? This is a natural editorial reflection. 
But we have no inclination whatsoever to do any 
heavy fretting about it. Certainly we are going 
to do no predicting. We have learned something 
about pollstering! (Watch for this word in the 
next edition of your dictionary!) 

There will be new problems for the industries 
we serve, but these strong segments of our eco- 
nomic life have successfully met plenty of old ones. 
We shall all be plagued with further encroach- 
ments of government upon business, but we have 
learned something of how to deal with those 
encroachments. Above all, if we are more than 
reactionary romanticists, we long since became 
reconciled to changes that have already taken 
place in our national life and we must recognize 
the imminence and in too many cases the need 
of other changes. 


We are not, we hope, opposed to change. And 
change, we feel sure, is what lies ahead. Nor are 
we afraid of it—we are not thinking of moving to 
Mexico. But it is perfectly clear to us that the 
pendulum of national affairs still swings in the 
direction of social and economic revolution. 


We commend our readers to the thoughtful 
and in the main hopeful expectations of some of 
the leaders in our areas of industry, brought to- 
gether on page 20 through the enterprise of The 
Northwestern Miller’s energetic editorial staff. 


FRIENDLY WARNING 


S THE day approaches when the grain trade 

will formally take over wheat exports to 
foreign nations,. a responsible official of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture issues a friendly warn- 
ing. Through The Northwestern Miller he ad- 
dresses to the private grain trade an urgent plea 
for maintenance of its business standards at the 
highest level. 


We feel sure that this official’s warning is 
pointed in no individual’s direction, and that he 
does not consider bad business practices inherent 
and incipient in the grain trade. He has never been 
accused of antagonism to private trade or of being 
an advocate of government intervention in fields 
heretofore reserved to free competitive enterprise. 
In the goodness of his heart he simply wants to 
Say a word that may prevent some unwise action 
based on misunderstanding or misjudgment of 
certain facts and fundamentals. 


This official points out that in the winter 
wheat belt there is a considerable amount of 
wheat which, due to wetness at time of harvest, 
has deteriorated badly and in many instances is 
fit only for feed purposes. Considerable quantities 
have been or are now being fed. Here lies a 
temptation, he fears—the temptation to blend 
in some of this off grade wheat in meeting grades 
for export. 

The record of Commodity Credit Corp. in the 
export field has been excellent, asserts our moni- 
tor, and in this he will find wide agreement with- 
in the private trade itself, although he admits 
that CCC had certain advantages of flexibility of 
operation under war orders which are not or 
would not have been enjoyed by the multiple 
enterprises engaged in private exporting. 

In the main, wartime wheat exports by CCC 
were of uniformly good quality. However, quality 
requirements were frequently overlooked to meet 
quantity requirements—and this has happened 
also since the war. But when quality was sacri- 
ficed for quantity—says the official whom we 
quote—this was clearly indicated. The foreign 
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buyer was told that the wheat was not the best 
but that it was all we had. 

The day for this sort of thing is past, thinks 
our admonitory friend. It is no longer proper 
either in official or in private circles to skin 
grades and compel foreign customers to accept 
minimum grade standards. The natural result, he 
feels sure, would be a revolt on the part of foreign 
procurement officials, particularly foreign missions. 
Foreign buyers appear to have an avenue of ap- 
peal to CCC. And in the background there would 
always be lurking the possibility of renewed gov- 
ernment competition. 

The warning invites a reference to the official 
statement issued by USDA when it formally an- 
nounced that the wheat export business would 
be returned to private trade channels on Dec. 1, 
1948. After enumerating the nations which would, 
after that date, conduct wheat procurement 
through private enterprise, USDA said: ‘‘Excep- 
tions [as to quality] will be made only under 
special or emergency circumstances, and then 
only at the urgent request of the importing 
country.” 

e@e@ 


BIPP EXPANSION PLANS 


P LANS for the expansion of the Baking Indus- 
try Promotional Program were given unani- 
mous approval at the recent convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. in Chicago. The proposed 
future of the program was presented in detail, 
including the layouts for the stepped-up 1949 
campaign, the schedules for the 1950-51 inter- 
im program and the outlook for the greatly- 
expanded program in the years following. 

The plans were presented in a dramatic, effec- 
tive, dignified manner, and some of the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm that greeted the initial BIPP 
proposal in 1946 was rekindled at this meeting two 
years later. 

Of primary importance was the announced 
change in theme for the consumer advertise- 
ments. In the past, these ads have featured all 
baked goods in a single illustration. The result 
were ads that did not have as great a selling 
punch as they should have had. 

The new thinking is to separate the selling 
stories for bread and for sweet goods. The con- 
sumer appeal of bread is different from the 
consumer appeal of sweet goods and, to be devel- 
oped to full power, each must be treated separate- 
ly. 

The wisdom of this decision by the BIPP com- 
mittees is evident in the consumer ad series for 
1949. It is in this series that the selling emphasis 
will be switched to bread, with sweet goods sub- 
ordinated and rotated as separate sectors of the 
ad layout. 

Eventually, bread and sweet goods will have 
their own separate consumer ad campaigns. A 
tentative BIPP program for 1952-53 proposes a 
campaign for bread calling for 130 insertions in 
18 magazines and a campaign for sweet goods 
calling for 42 insertions in nine magazines. A total 
of 502,625,000 pages of consumer advertising is 
indicated. 


So the plans for BIPP have been revitalized. 
They are well laid on solid foundations. The 
important thing that remains is for the bakers of 
America to back them to the fullest. 


No stone will be left unturned in the effort 
of the program’s leaders to get this necessary 
backing. 

Leadership of the American Bakers Assn. is 
intact, with Harry W. Zinsmaster continuing as 
chairman at the request of many persons. Arthur 
Vos, Jr., remains as president of the ABA and, 
as he puts it, coach of the BIPP team. Walter 
Hopkins, newly-appointed program director of 
BIPP, now has his feet on the ground in his new 
responsibilities and is full of intensive plans for 
moving BIPP down its road of development. 


The BIPP story will soon be taken on the 
road and presentations of the future plans will be 
made in various cities all over the country. Every 
person interested in the baking industry—bakers 
and allied men alike—should see this presentation. 
Then, when they have the full background on the 
program for BIPP’s future, they should continue 
to tell the BIPP story to the end that no baker 
in the country will miss it. Only with the fullest 
cooperation will BIPP realize its great ambition 
of being the most important thing that ever 
happened to the baking industry. : 


BUREAUCRATIC BUTTERFLY 


USTRALIA, too, has its bureaucratic burdens. 
A And bureaus and bureaucrats seem to mani- 
fest themselves in very much the same way the 
world around. The editor of the Australasian Baker 
and Millers Journal complains of a bureaucratic 
habit that prevails in the United States no less 
than in the Antipodes. It is the will and persistent 
struggle for self-perpetuation. Writes our con- 
temporary on the other side of the globe: 

“It has become axiomatic that once an ‘emer- 
gency’ government department is created, it never 
dies. It may change its- form, name and objects, 
like the insect in its life cycle from egg to grub, 
to chrysalis, to moth; but, unlike the insect, it 
reverts not to the egg stage after attaining full 
glory, but goes on growing bigger and brighter 
and more ambitious. 

“Witness the case of John Dedman’s Depart- 
ment of War Organization of Industry. That was 
the egg. When war ceased, it did not! It became 
the Department of Post-War Reconstruction—a 
very fat and furry grub, eating up manpower, red 
tape and paper voraciously. It enshrouded itself 
then in the silken strands of a Secondary Indus- 
tries Commission, from which emerged in due 
course the ‘temporary’ Division of Industrial De- 
velopment. This puny-looking creature has now 
dried and spread its wings, and has taken full 
flight as a ‘permanent’ department. 

“Announcing this, Mr. Dedman said its purpose 
was to ‘encourage and advance industrial develop- 
ment, promote efficiency by studying technical 
and managerial problems and disseminating new 
knowledge, exercise the Commonwealth’s responsi- 
bilities in decentralizing secondary industry, and 
undertake and publish continuing studies of the 
structure and operation of Australia’s manufac- 
turing industries.’ It is to have a trust fund, too, 
to which manufacturers are invited to contribute. 

“Altogether a gorgeous butterfly—with about 
as much practical potential value to secondary 
industry as a butterfly. Half the money to be spent 
on this department, if made available as subsidies 
to research associations, established by secondary 
industries themselves, would surely produce 10 
times the results.” 

Our sympathy, brother, in exchange for yours, 
which is as badly needed. 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
+e 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 





* Hard Spring Wheat 
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* Hard Winter Wheat 

















* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 
* Pastry Flours 


“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 











no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 


and Other Bakery Flours 





















MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ae 
DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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wages is realized, a depression is also 
inevitable.” 


Fred W. Lake, president, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo. 
—‘It is too early to appraise the re- 
sults or developments from the elec- 
tion upon our company or areas.” 


Dean K. Webster, Jr., D. K. Web- 
ster Co., Lawrence, Mass.—‘‘I expect 
little immediate effect marketwise or 
in volume of feed sales. I anticipate an 
excellent feed demand in the year 
ahead and favorable conditions for the 
feed business unless and until a reces- 
sion of major importance cuts down 
public buying power for food, fearful 
of further bureaucratic controls and 
expensive paternalistic policies, and 
also excess profits taxes.” 


Carl G. Orsinger, Waterloo Mills 
Co., Waterloo, lowa—‘‘TI can see noth- 
ing encouraging for business for a 
long pull. Temporarily, government 
buying may support commodity 
prices, but future uncertainties do 
not warrant long time plans or com- 
mitments. Eventually I think the ad- 
ministration will meet up with se- 
rious problems because of pre-elec- 
tion promises.” 


Donald F. Crane, President, Cen- 
tral Retail Feed Association, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis.—‘‘I feel it is too 
early to predict with any certainty 
the effect the outcome of the nation- 
al election will have on our segment 
of the feed industry. We can only 
hope that in view of the bumper grain 
crops reinstatement of controls over 
grain and grain products will not be 
considered logical or advisable.” 


Frank A. Yost, manager and direc- 
tor, Hopkinsville Milling Co., Hop- 
kinsville, Ky. — ‘The administration 
promises to consumers, labor and 
farmers, while not consistent, indi- 
cate good times while the ‘joyride’ 
lasts. Mills seem faced with more 
governmental controls and regula- 
tions, new taxes, artificial markets, 
and decreasing profits.” 


C. A. Quarnberg, president, Tri- 
State Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D.— 
“The result of the general election 
certainly is inflationary. It means 
higher production costs, higher living 
costs, higher taxes, both corporation 
and personal, giving co-ops under the 
present laws still further advantages 
over private enterprise.” 


Fred W. Thomas, president, Central 
Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.—‘T con- 
gratulate President Truman upon his 
election. He has performed an amaz- 
ing job in human relations. I am 
confident and optimistic about the fu- 
ture of our industry.” 


John L. Locke, president, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash.— 
“Regardless of political party and 
power, we have been facing a farm 
program based on parity and support 
prices, a foreign policy based upon 
maximum shipment of wheat and 
flour, and a domestic policy of talk- 
ing down prices rather than remov- 
ing the supports that hold prices up. 
The election has made no change in 
these basic conditions so I anticipate 
no startling developments. 


E. H. Leonard, president and di- 
rector, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash.—‘It seems im- 
possible to foretell the effect of the 
election at the moment but if it 
means the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
act, plus continued excessive govern- 
ment spending, with wheat markets 
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supported around the parity mark, 
the milling industry is facing trying 
times. Then, too, those factors mean 
higher bread cost for the American 
people. The employers of America 
and the employees in the ranks have 
more cause for fear in the campaign 
promise to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act than any other one thing I see in 
the picture. I believe, however, that 
outright and complete repeal is not 
likely to be accomplished, or that if 
it is then some modification of the 
Wagner Act will probably take its 
place. We have been thinking that a 
Republican Administration would lev- 
el agricultural prices off, or at least 
keep under control the upward spiral 
so much in evidence a few months 
ago. Now we are not so sure, for 
agriculture has much influence with 
the present administration and mar- 
ket support will need watching. Of 
course, we are all intensely interested 
in foreign policies and now that Mr. 
Truman should feel more firmly seat- 
ed we trust the foreign policy will 
lose its hazy appearance and become 
sufficiently clear that we may recog- 
nize its form.” 


M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., 
Durham, N.C.—‘‘T anticipate no im- 
mediate material changes in our in- 
dustrial segment of the national 
economy. I think present programs 
are to be continued and expanded 
with increasing evidence of labor in- 
fluence in government policy.” 


Thomas W. Staley, Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.—‘“Truman and 
Dewey promised almost identical ag- 
ricultural programs, both emphasiz- 
ing price supports. I expect as much 
volume for the feed industry under 
Truman as I would have expected un- 
der Dewey. However, Truman also 
suggested excess profits taxes, ration- 
ing and price controls which, if put 
into effect, will ultimately effect un- 
favorably all segments of our econo- 
my. I firmly believe, on the other 
hand, that Mr. Truman will, upon 
facing the issues, protect the free- 
dom and wealth of our economy lest 
we go the dire way of Britain and 
other controlled countries which have 
so much less than our nation has.” 


Emory Cocke, Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.—‘“If Democrats ful- 
fill campaign promises and actually 
establish national FEPC, repeal Taft- 
Hartley Act, there will be a great 
increase in labor trouble and result- 
ing decrease and desire to enlarge 
business activities by management. 
If 75¢ minimum wage is established 
and if additional Marshall dollars 
are made available for Europe next 
year, the U.S.A. will continue for 
awhile to spend itself into prosperity 
with each dollar buying less material. 
We feel the representatives and sen- 
ators in Congress from Virginia 
through Texas now hold the balance 
of power, and if these congressmen 
continue conservative they will, as in 
the 80th Congress, sometimes vote 
with the Republicans and sometimes 
with the Democrats. Each Republi- 
can who believes in a sound dollar, 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 
25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 





MINNEAPOLIS 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations ~ 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 

















Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 
DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








GET RID OF RATS 


If you are troubled with rats or cock- 
roaches and would like to be rid of 
them without the worry that the use 
of poison involves, write for our ma- 
terial on Rodent and Pest Control. 
Rodent Control Co. 
220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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letting the nation as well as the indi- 
vidual live within income, should 
work with his congressman getting 
them to cooperate with conservative 
Democrats, with the hope that poli- 
tics and political parties can be re- 
turned to political matters with the 
idea that political parties will not be 
controlled by either labor or capital. 
The ECA dollars are now being re- 
leased to buy proteins and the pro- 
tein markets are advancing and will 
continue to advance as long as Eu- 
rope is supplied the dollars to buy. 
Easy come, easy go, applies for today 
and the tomorrows as well as it did 
in the yesteryears.” 


B. D. Eddie, president and general 
manager, Superior Feed Mill, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. — “In my 
opinion the recent Democratic victory 
gives added assurance of continued 
favorable price levels for all agri- 
cultural products. Not only our own 
industry’s economy, but that of the 
entire nation is largely dependent 
upon farm prosperity. We _ believe 
the feed manufacturing industry will 
be better off now that both the ad- 
ministration and congress will be of 
the same party. I look forward to 
more harmonious cooperation and 
greater achievements toward con- 
tinued national prosperity and inter- 
national peace. There can be no buck 
passing now. I predict the Demo- 
cratic party will deliver.” 


J. W. Ward, William Hamilton & 
Son, Inc., Caledonia, N.Y.—‘“I see lit- 
tle immediate effect on business gen- 
erally as result of the election but in 
the offing are higher taxes and legis- 
lation unfavorable to our industry. 
We can only unite behind the new 
administration and hope for the best.” 


R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb.—“The 
election undoubtedly means a turn 
to the left but in my opinion it will 
be rather slight. I do not believe that 
congress will go along with President 
Truman’s eleventh hour election 
promises. As for the milling industry, 
I am sure the people will continue 
to eat their regular portion of flour. 
We all will have an equal opportunity 
to grind it. I still know of no place 
I would rather live.” 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster - 


Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., chairman 
of the American Bakers Assn.—‘‘Our 
America has emerged united in pur- 
pose from its recent political cam- 
paign, but faced with serious domes- 
tic and international problems, the 
solution of which will require deter- 
mined cooperation from every seg- 
ment of our business and cultural 
community. I feel that I can act for 
the American Bakers Assn. in pledg- 
ing to the nation our cooperation 
with the federal administration in 
any honest and practical efforts it 
may undertake in the continued bat- 
tle against economic inflation.” 


Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn.—‘‘The American 
Bakers Assn., representing the coun- 
try’s largest food processing indus- 
try, has given a vote of confidence to 
the national administration by doubl- 
ing the size of its sales promotion 
program. We foresee a_ generally 
healthier business atmosphere and an 
increased nationwide demand for bak- 
ery foods.” 


Cc. N. Hiebert, manager, Buhler 
Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, Kansas— 
“We look for extended government 
controls and restrictions on business, 
with increased corporation taxes. The 
matter that is, however, of much 
weightier importance to our way of 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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British Mission to Negotiate 
1949 Wheat Price With Canada 


OTTAWA—A British mission is ex- 
pected here this month to negotiate 
contracts with the Canadian govern- 
ment. The contracts cover the sale to 
Britain of Canadian wheat, bacon, 
cheese and eggs, important te Britain 
to bolster the meager diet, while to 
Canada, they loom large as the key 
factor in the government’s policy of 
stabilization for the farming indus- 
try. 

The British mission will discuss the 
quantities of produce she will buy 
and the prices she must pay, but the 
vital question will be whether Brit- 
ain will have the doflars with which 
to pay. If she can find the dollars 
the contracts may be large, if not, 
they may be small. 


Setting of the price under the 
British contract for the 140 million 
bushels of Canadian wheat to be 
shipped in the final crop year start- 
ing Aug. 1, 1949, is likely to be post- 
poned until the last minute. With 
the supply situation considerably 
eased by a bumper crop in the U.S. 
and better European harvests the 
possibility of an early and substantial 
drop in prices is an important factor. 

It is expected that the Canadian 
government will ask $2 bu. and it is 
probable the British will take the 
stand that the world price will likely 
drop to about $1.50 bu. The price will 
have to be decided on or before De- 
cember 31, 1948. 





Canadian Millers 
Agree to Make 80% 
Extraction Flour 


TORONTO — The Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn. held a meeting Oct. 27 
to discuss the milling of 80% extrac- 
tion flour for export. The attendance 
was excellent, and all present indicat- 
ed their intentions to process 80% 
extraction flour if and when they 
can secure bookings. 

During a discussion period various 
operative millers present gave their 
opinions as to changes which would 
be necessary in the mill setups. 

W. H. McCarthy, former owner of 
the McCarthy Milling Co., Ltd., 
Streetsville, spoke on his experience 
of milling 80% extraction flour dur- 
ing the first world war. There would 
have to be a certain amount of flexi- 
bility in any changes made in the 
mills as it will be necessary to change 
back to milling 72% extraction for 
domestic and G. R. commitments, he 
said. The larger mills may not have 
this problem as they will be able to 
set aside one unit or a plant to process 
80%, but the small mills could not 
do this. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHARP INCREASE SEEN 
IN B.C. GRAIN EXPORTS 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of grain from British Columbia ports 
during October were comparatively 
small, totaling only 1,675,000 bu., but 
the current month is expected to see 
a sharp increase in clearances. 

Current estimates for November 
indicate a movement of 120,000 tons 
or 4 million bushels with the U.K. 
and Pakistan receiving the bulk of 
the shipments. Two ships are booked 
to load full cargoes for Pakistan un- 
der the recent Wheat Board deal and 
two more will take 5,000 tons each 
for the same destination this month. 





There is also one full cargo of flour 
going to Pakistan early this month. 

In addition to one full cargo of 10,- 
000 tons already cleared for the U.K. 
since the start of the month, another 
is due shortly and there are a num- 
ber of regular line ships booked to 
take 8,000 to 8,500 tons each. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO WHEAT, RYE 
AREA BELOW YEAR AGO 


TORONTO—tThe Ontario depart- 
ment of agriculture reports that the 
acreage seeded to both winter wheat 
and rye is considerably below last 
year due to dry weather. 

The area planted to rye shows a 
larger decrease from a year ago than 
winter wheat due not only to unfa- 
vorable weather, but also to a de- 
crease in price. Condition of winter 
wheat and rye varies greatly. 

Some fields which were planted 
early on well prepared summer fal- 
low have made good growth, but a 
large part of the acreage has ger- 
minated unevenly or is only now 
showing through the ground. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 
SHOW LARGER SURPLUS 


WINNIPEG—An earned surplus of 
$766,206.55, an increase of $134,205.30, 
was shown in the annual report of 
the United Grain Growers for the 
year ended July 31, 1948, at the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting in Cal- 
gary, Alberta, last week. After set- 
ting aside the sum of $250,000 for 
patronage dividends on grain receipts, 
earnings totaled $1,155,180.53, and 
added to this was $95,705.66, repre- 
senting a profit on disposal of proper- 
ties, to give a grand total of $1,250,- 
886.19. 

J. E. Brownlee, president of the 
United Grain Growers, presented the 
report to the 300 delegates attending 
the annual meeting. 

Recent purchase of more than 100 
country elevators, mostly in Sas- 
katchewan, has brought the total for 
the company in the prairies to more 














than 625 country elevators. United 
Grain Growers operates Port Arthur 
and Vancouver terminals. 
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WHEAT VISIBLE GAINS 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s wheat visi- 
ble supply continues to increase, and 
for the week ended Oct. 28, totaled 
184 million bushels compared with 
180,374,000 the week previous, and 
149,108,000 a year ago. Almost 126 
million bushels of the total was lo- 
cated in elevators in western Canada, 
while stocks at the Pacific Coast 
amounted to 3,731,000 bu. Canadian 
Lakehead stocks were almost to the 
20 million bushel mark, while supplies 
of Canadian wheat visible in US. 
lake and seaboard ports, were slight- 
ly in excess of 2,600,000 bu. The re- 
mainder was located in Canadian 
east of the lakehead ports, or in 
transit by lake and rail. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRASSHOPPERS A THREAT 


TORONTO—A warning that Mani- 
toba can expect heavy infestation of 
grasshoppers in 1949 has been issued 
by the Manitoba grasshopper control 
committee following a survey made 
by members of the dominion entomo- 
logical laboratory at Brandon, Man. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are also 
expected to experience hordes of the 
crop-eating insects. Preparations are 
under way to make poison bait avail- 
able for quick distribution from de- 
pots in affected municipalities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRY CANNED BREAD 

LONDON—tThe British Navy is ex- 
perimenting with the canning of 
bread. If the experiments are suc- 
cessful, canned bread may be used as 
an alternative to crackers—the tra- 
ditional “hard tack”—as an emergen- 
cy ration. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. W. BOUSKILL TO ADDRESS 
CANADIAN CEREAL CHEMISTS 


WINNIPEG — Ralph W. Bouskill, 
superintendent of plants for Purity 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, and 
president of the Association of Op- 
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erative Millers, will speak on ‘“Mod- 
ern Developments in Flour Bleaches 
and Improvers” at a meeting of the 
Canadian Prairie Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists Nov. 16 at the Homestead. 
Dinner will be served at 6:15 p.m. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EGYPT BARTERS COTTON 
FOR DOLLAR EXCHANGE 


TORONTO —A Canadian foreign 
trade bulletin says that the Egyptian 
government is anxious to earn dollar 
exchange with its cotton exports, but 
in default of success along this line, 
the country is attempting to make bi- 
lateral commercial agreements with 
several countries whereby cotton 
would be traded for the products of 
the country concerned. 

An agreement of this kind was 
made with Russia early in April and 
provided for the exchange of 38,000 
tons of long staple cotton for 235,000 
tons of Russian cereal, of which 216,- 
000 tons are wheat. 

Deliveries on both sides were to be 
completed in four months. Inasmuch 
as during that period, long staple 
cotton was never worth less than 80¢ 
lb. on the Alexandria market, it 
will be observed that the wheat fig- 
ured out at about $300 ton. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


September Flour 
Output in Canada 
2,174,417 Bbl. 


TORONTO—Canadian mills re- 
porting to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for September had a wheat 
flour production of 2,174,417 bbl., 
compared with 2,512,989 bbl. for the 
same month a year ago. The in- 
creased production of winter wheat 
flour evident in the opening month 
of the current crop year has contin- 
ued into the second month with an 
output of 248,856 bbl. Total produc- 
tion of winter wheat flour for the 
first two months of this crop year 
amounted to 480,933 bbl. as com- 
pared with 126,486 bbl. for the same 
two months in 1947-48. 

Wheat flour exports for Septem- 
ber amounted to 812,591 bbl., bring- 
ing the total for the first two months 
of 1948-49 to 1,745,816 bbl., com- 
pared with 2,869,441 bbl. for the same 
two months a year ago. The U.K. 
took 251,486 bbl. of the flour exported 
in September, Newfoundland 58,760 
bbl. and the balance, in varying 
amounts, went to a number of other 
countries. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—British ‘bakers are re- 
marking that the quality of the flour 
they are being forced to use has hit 
an all time low and though wartime 
difficulties were acute they have nev- 
er had such a spate of complaints 
from customers. Their worst difficul- 
ties were experienced during the 
winter of 1942-43 when it was 
urgently necessary to economize in 
shipping space. For a short time flour 
was “diluted” with cereals other than 
wheat and orders were issued that 
barley, rye and oats had to be in- 
cluded in the grist. Now, Dr. A. J. 
Amos, the distinguished cereal chem- 
ist, has told consumers that they can 


By George E. Swarbreck 





expect the quality of their bread to 
deteriorate even more between now 
and the end of next spring. This is 
bad news for the bakers since they 
are already having difficulty in pro- 
ducing a satisfactory loaf from pres- 
ent day flour. 

Dr. Amos made it clear that the 
fault lay not with the baker but 
with the flour and this in turn could 
be attributed to the poor quality of 
English wheat used in the grist. The 
recent wet summer did a consider- 
able amount of damage to the British 
wheat harvest and the effects are 
now being felt in the mill. 

Flour is now made from a grist 
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comprising 35% English wheat, 40% 
Manitoba wheat and 25% other im; 
ported wheats, none of which are 
of first class quality. Dr. Amos sug- 
gests a remedy, and it is hoped, say 
the bakers, that the government will 
take heed. He suggests that the ex- 
traction rate should be lowered from 
85 to 80% forthwith in order to pro- 
vide a better flour and consequently 
a better loaf. This, he avers, would 
not affect the dollar situation be- 
cause it would release more feed- 
stuffs for bacon and egg production 
at home. 

It should also open up the way 
for the separate distribution of im- 
ported flour, a situation desired by 
bakers and importers alike. 


x * * 


Several French coal mining towns 
involved in the prevailing wave of 
Communist inspired strikes have been 
without bread owing to the failure 
of electrical and water supplies. In 
Lens and Lieven firemen had to fetch 
water a considerable distance before 
the bakers could produce bread for 
the district. 


x * * 


If Britain wished to be self sup- 
porting in wheat she would have to 
grow seven million acres of wheat 
every year, according to a calcula- 
tion made by the Earl of Hunting- 
don of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The Earl’s figure would be correct 
if he could be sure that the average 


yield achieved today would be main- 
tained. However, in order to achieve 
this acreage a lot of unsuitable land 
would have to be used—and since the 


yield would go down it would need 
much more than seven million acres 
to fulfil Britain’s wheat require- 
ments. Although politicians press for 
greater home production, it is mani- 
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GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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festly impossible to expect that Brit- 
ain will be self sufficient in wheat, 
and imports of both wheat and flour 
will always be necessary. 


x *& * 


Russian sources claim that the 
area sown with cereal crops in 1948 
exceed that of 1947 by 33,850,000 
acres. However, it can be safely pre- 
sumed that the total yield is not 
greatly in excess of last year because 
of the effects of drouth in the im- 
portant spring wheat belt of the 
Volga region. Reports suggest that 
the losses were serious. Progress is 
being made with the sowing of the 
new crop and by the second week 
in October the area seeded with win- 
ter wheat was greater by nearly 7.5 
million acres than in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


~x~ * * 


As a result of the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion the British Ministry of 
Food has been forced to withdraw 
its order prohibiting the sending of 
Christmas cakes and puddings to 
members of the armed forces abroad. 
The reason for the earlier prohibi- 
tion was the fact that flour is now 
unrationed as far as the public pur- 
chaser is concerned and it was con- 
sidered that any supplies used for 
this purpose would involve a general 
sacrifice by others not related to the 
members of the armed forces bene- 
fiting from the gifts. The Socialist 
government was left in no doubt 
of the public’s reaction to this atti- 
tude, and the soldiers, sailors and 
airmen will now get their cakes and 
puddings in time for Christmas. 


x *&* * 


An appeal has been launched for 
financial help in order to save the 
famous old windmill at Milton Regis, 
Sittingbourne, England. A good deal 
of repair work is required and unless 
this is carried out soon the mill will 
have to be demolished as unsafe. 
The brick base in particular is spread- 
ing dangerously at the corners and 
requires strengthening. The timber 
framework and weather boarding are 
in fairly good order but the roof 
of the cap must be renewed while 
the internal timbers need expensive 
repairs. The ironwork and mechanism 
of the mill is sound and only re- 
quires cleaning to put it into work- 
ing order. The cost of the renovations 
is estimated at $5,000. 


~x~ * * 


Tom Williams, British minister of 
agriculture, is to lead the U.K. dele- 
gation to the fourth annual confer- 
ence of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization in the middle of No- 
vember. Before proceeding to Wash- 
ington, Mr. Williams wishes to see 
something of farming activities and 
agricultural research in eastern Can- 
ada and intends to visit Ottawa, Que- 
bec and Toronto. Mr. Williams is 
popular in British agricultural cir- 
cles for he is a sound administrator. 
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Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: An excellent demand for 
nearby shipment bran and standard midds. 
has resulted in price advances of $4@4.50 
ton in those items the past week. Mills 
have been unable to keep pace with the 
demand, despite fairly good operations. In- 
terest in deferred shipment bran and stand- 
ard midds. is very light, despite discounts 
of $1.50@2 ton available on January ship- 
ment. Flour midds. are barely steady com- 
pared with a week ago, while red dog is 
down $2.50 ton. The latter feeds still are 
relatively high-priced in comparison with 
bran and standard midds., and with the 
pig finishing season in the East drawing 
to a close, demand has slackened. Quota- 
tions Nov. 8: bran $49.50, standard midds. 
$50, flour midds, $59, red dog $64.50 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is light, the trend high- 
er and supplies are adequate; pure bran 
$50.50, standard bran $49.50, standard midds. 
$50, flour midds. $59, mixed feeds $57.50, 
red dog $64.50. 

Kansas City: Bran was a little softer 
on the Kansas City market Nov. 8, but 
the decline was limited for the first snow 
of the year was forecast for the Southwest. 
Shorts were in slightly better demand and 
held steady at $50@50.50. Bran was off 
50¢ ton over the week end and was quoted 
$46.50@47. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds advanced $1@ 
3.50 with the greater increase in bran. 
Quotations, straight cars: bran $49.50@ 
50.50, mill run $53@54, shorts $52.50@ 
53.50; mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bur- 
laps: bran $54@55, gray shorts $59@60; 
about $5 higher on bran and $2 up on 
shorts, compared with previous week. De- 
mand is good for both bran and shorts, 

Denver: Demand continues to outstrip 
supply, and the cause seems to be that 
mills in the area are currently operating 
on a short time basis. Quotations: bran $48, 
shorts $52. 

Wichita: Demand for bran and shorts is 
good, with supplies sufficient; bran remains 
in greater demand. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $44, shorts $49.50; bran $1 
lower, shorts $5 lower, compared with pre- 
ceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed buyers were eager 
to book either bran or shorts at higher 
prices last week. Demand for bran came 
mostly from mixers and for the heavier 
offal from mixed car buyers. Inquiry from 
all classes of the trade was active. Bran 
was up $4, while shorts advanced $1.50. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $47@ 
, mill run $48.50@49, gray shorts $50.50 








Salina: Demand is good with bran $3 
ton higher and shorts $1.50 lower. Sup- 
plies are ample to take care of trade re- 
quirements. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $46@47, gray shorts $49.50@50. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
adequate. Bran $53, standard midds. 
52.5 .50, flour midds. $56.50@58, red 
dog $66.50@68. 

St. Louis: The demand is fair for spot 
stuff only, with very little interest in for- 
ward or deferred. Bran is higher, gray 
shorts steady. Price for bran $50.50@51, 
gray shorts $53.50@54. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices remain firm 
and show no great advances. Offerings are 
plentiful. Little buying is being done and 
both the wholesale and retail trade are 
waiting to see future price trends. Only 
immediate needs are bought. Quotations, 
Pittsburgh district, f.o.b.; bran $57.50@ 
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58.20, standard midds. $58.20@58.50, flour 
midds. $68.20@69.20, red dog $74.20. 
* Buffalo: With the majority of the buy- 
ers keeping their inventories low, the de- 
mand for millfeeds is just about keeping 
in step with supplies. However, dairymen 
are feeding more this year than last, and 
because of the year-end old custom of low 
inventories, indications point to frequent 
but moderate purchases for the rest of the 
year. Trend is steady. 
Quotations Nov. 6, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
53.50, standard midds. $53.50@54.50, 





50 @E 
flour midds. $58@59, red dog $71@72. 

Philadelphia: The supply situation in the 
local millfeed market is a little better, 
although dealers report some tightness stil] 
exists on spot delivery. However, buyers 
are cautious in placing forward commit- 
ments and availability is no problem. The 
over-all picture is one of quiet with Noy. 
6 quotations unchanged from the week 
previous, leaving bran at $58@59, standard 
midds. $59@60 and red dog $74@75. 


Boston: Light offerings imparted a firm 
tone to the Boston millfeed market and 
quotations were generally higher. Spring 
bran is up $1, while middlings finished up 
50¢. Mixed feeds are unchanged but red 
dog showed the maximum increase i- 
vancing $4. 

Dealers reported, however, that the de- 
mand was comparatively light with most 
buyers confining their purchases to their 
immediate needs. Quotations Nov. 6: spring 
bran $60, middlings $60.50, mixed fevds 
$59.50, red dog $78. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices are display- 
ing great vigor, with bran showing an 
increase of $3 ton, while shorts remain 
almost stable despite the fact that offer 
ings are none too plentiful. Feed mixers 
and jobbers are limiting their purchuses 
to immediate shipment and covering cur- 
rent needs. Sales are low in volume, re- 
flecting buyer resistance to the advancing 
prices. Export inquiries are fairly active ut 
no sales are reported. Bran $56@56 75, 
shorts $58.50@59.25. 

Atlanta: Demand is hand-to-mouth; the 
trend unsteady and supplies are sufficient 
wheat bran $57.50@58.50, gray shorts $61.75 
@ 62.25. 

Seattle: The market was quiet and fva- 
tureless, with buyers filling in only as 
they needed supplies, and with suffici nt 
production to take good care of current 
demand. Millfeed varied from $47@ 47.50, 
delivered, common transit points, with mid- 
dlings steady at $51. 


Portland: Mill run $47, middlings $52 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary during the past week, with demand 
and supply about equal. Plants are booked 
into the first of the year, and mills re 
operating to capacity six days a week to 
hike production. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $48, middlings $53; to Denver 
red bran and mill run $55, middlings $40; 
to California: red bran $55.50, middling: 
$60.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 





Toronto-Montreal: Heavier demand has 
caused an upward revision of millfced 
prices. Quotations Nov. 6: bran $56, shorts 
$58, middlings $62, net cash terms, bigs 
included, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: There is no evidence of any 
let up in the demand for millfeed, and 
while sales in the three prairie provinces 
are still unimportant, the output from we 
ern mills is moving freely with the ig 
bulk going to eastern Canada. The usual 
movement from Alberta mills to British 
Columbia continues. Vemand still exceeds 
supplies. Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25 
Small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 





b 


Vancouver: Domestic demand contin 
just fair and export business is confi! 





+ 
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AND 
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Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
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Houston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 









“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ite qheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour — 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 





PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Ge a 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Miiuine Co., Inman, Kan. 











MILO MAIZE @© WHEAT 
FIELD SEEDS 


TRANSIT GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
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mainly to small lots of middlings going 
to Honolulu. Stocks in dealers’ hands here 
are ample for current needs, and replace- 
ments are readily available from western 
mills. Prices have been shaded from 10@ 
70¢ during the week. Cash car quotations: 
bran $53.05@53.70, shorts $55.05@57.20, 
middlings $58.05 @60.20. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Stronger rye grain prices 
have boosted rye flour values about 15¢ 
sack the past. week. Trade, however, con- 
tinues in the same dull routine evident for 
some time. Quotations Nov. 6: pure white 
$5, medium $4.80, dark $4.50 sacked, Min- 
neapolis. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.06. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 15¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are fair. Pure white 
$5.50, medium $5.25, dark $4, rye meal $5. 

Chicago: Only a few small scattered sales 
were reported in rye flour last week. Direc- 
tions were fair. White patent rye $5.05@ 
5.15, medium $4.76@4.85, dark $3.75@4.45. 

Pittsburgh: Prices of rye flour increased 
only slightly the past week. The sales 
moved at the usual tempo, with both bak- 
ers and jobbers placing orders for small 
amounts for immediate deliveries. Urgent 
need of rye flours is the only factor con- 
tributing to rye flour sales. Rye flour, fancy 
white, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district, $5.50@ 
5.60, medium patent $5.20@5.40, dark pat- 
ent $4.30, blended $5.65, rye meal $5.10. 

New York: Rye flour sales are slow. Buy- 
ers are. interested only in spot stuff, and 


very little of that. Pure white patents 
$5.30 @5.60. 
Atlanta: Demand is light; the trend 


easier and supplies are ample; rye, white 
$5.75@5.90, dark $3.75@3.90. 

Buffalo: There is a steady nearby de- 
mand but very little extensive forward 
bookings of rye flours. Trend is firm, Quo- 
tations Nov. 6, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $5.55 
@5.65, dark $4.05@4.15, medium $5.30@5.40. 

Philadelphia: The upward momentum dis- 
played by rye quotations in recent weeks 
has the dark flour in a position where 
local buyers find it unattractive, hence 
they continue to await at least a tem- 
porary reversal in the trend. This means 
that activity is at a minimum, with actual 
sales confined to immediate needs in the 
majority of instances. The Nov. 6 quota- 
tion on rye white of $5.50@5.60, is 15¢ 
under that of the week previous. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Good demand for these 
products in domestic markets. Quotations 
Nov. 6: rolled oats in $0-lb. cottons $4.30; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.20, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is moderately good in the domestic 
market, but export trade is confined to 
oddments to various destinations. Supplies 
are equal to the demand. Quotations Nov. 6: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $5.40. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.63 Nov. 8; 24-0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 





Election Comment 





(Continued from page 27) 


thinking is the general trend that has 
been so evident during the last 16 
years of New Deal administration, 
which turns away from the free 
American enterprise. We, for one, 
still feel that we are rugged indi- 
vidualists and want to shift for our- 
selves and let our own initiative 
build or break us. It seems that the 
present trends are for an easy life of 
plenty with as little individual contri- 
bution as possible. Maybe we are old- 
fashioned and off the beam, but we 
cannot see it otherwise than that a 
Utopia is not yet within our grasp. 
Unless we produce and merchandise, 
we cannot look for prosperity for 
any length of time.” 


Morris Sayre, Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., New York, president of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers—‘‘We of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers believe 
we now ought to close up ranks and 
go ahead. We believe in the things 
we always have believed in. We be- 
lieve in an economy built on the prin- 
ciple of free enterprise.” 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 









FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ath for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MrSssSOURt 
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IGH quality in bread is not 
an extravagance ... it is plain 
IMPERIAL is 


milled for bakers who want their 


common sense. 


loaves to be the best in the mar- 
ket. And the good baking values 
of IMPERIAL are fully equal to 
that objective. 

















) The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 

















LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 




















of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Milled by 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 






























—— FOR SMOOTHER 
BREAD BAKING 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker’s favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 


costs and a fine-textured tasty loaf. 
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Firmer Corn, Easier Sorghums, Steady 
Wheat Prices Predicted by Economists 


Steady to slightly higher prices for 
corn, slightly lower prices for grain 
sorghum and steady prices for other 
feed grains are expected by econo- 
mists of Kansas State College dur- 
ing November. The support program 
is expected to provide the main re- 
sistance to further declines in corn 
prices and as corn goes into storage, 
slight recovery in prices is probable. 

Harvesting of corn is expected to 
reach a peak by mid-month. Ordinar- 
ily, sales would be expected to in- 
crease during November thereby de- 
pressing prices. However, corn prices, 
in general, are substantially below 
support levels and resistance by pro- 
ducers probably will result in sales 
smaller than would otherwise be ex- 
pected. A shortage of permanent farm 
storage may force the sale of some 
corn, but the use of temporary stor- 
age makes possible a considerable va- 
riation in sales. 

Studies have shown that corn sales 
respond readily to price changes. Dif- 
ficulties in storing grain sorghums 
and shortage of adequate storage 
space in the producing area may re- 
sult in further slight declines in 
prices of those grains. 

Expansion in the export program 
for corn and other coarse grains al- 
so is expected to lend support to feed 
grain prices. Reports indicate that at 
least 160 million bushels of corn and 
60 million bushels of other coarse 
grains will be exported this crop 
year. 


Stable Wheat Prices Likely 

Wheat prices during November are 
expected to fluctuate near support 
levels. Activity in the export market 
will provide an important price 
strengthening factor, but increased 
selling at prices equal to or above 
support levels is expected to limit 
price advances. 

As the time approdches for more 
active participation in the market 
by private exporters, continued gov- 
ernmental purchasing at the present 
rate assumes greater relative impor- 
tance. Eventually, purchasing by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. may be ex- 
pected to slacken, but indications are 
that the agency will remain active in 
the immediate future. Competition 
between these two sources of pur- 





COMPANY 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


chasing probably will lend strength 
to the market. Previous reactions of 
wheat owners indicate that selling 
will increase as prices advance. Coun- 
try movement of wheat is hampered 
by a shortage of boxcars at present, 
and this situation probably will con- 
tinue for several weeks. However, 
selling of stocks in public warehouses 
probably will increase. 

Condition of newly seeded hard 
winter wheat is reported as spotty 
and rains are needed in many areas 
to replenish topsoil moisture. Contin- 
ued dryness may result in “weather 
market” fluctuations. However, sulb- 
soil moisture is reported as favorable 
in most of the region, and normal 
rainfall during the remainder of the 
season would provide sufficient mois- 
ture for growth and development. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARL COREY IMPROVING 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Earl Corey, 
manager of the North Pacific Millers 
Assn., and formerly regional manag- 
er, Commodity Credit Corp., has 
shown some improvement and is re- 
covering from an attack of pneu- 
monia. However, complications from 
the attack have been considered and 
he is still listed as in danger. M:. 
Corey was hospitalized two weeks 
ago. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. S. LAURIE NAMED MANAGER 


MARYSVILLE, KANSAS —J. S. 
Laurie has succeeded W. T. Back- 
man as manager of the Continental! 
Grain Co. country elevator at Marys- 
ville, Kansas. Mr. Backman an- 
nounced his retirement in October. 








MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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Feed Wheat Use in France to Require 
_ Purchases of Milling Grain in U.S. 


KANSAS CITY—Although the 1948 
wheat crop of France is theoretically 
sufficient for the country’s needs, ex- 
cessive feeding of wheat to livestock 
reduces the amount available for 
milling and some importation of U.S. 
wheat is still necessary, Jules Hae- 
gel, chairman of the board, president 
and general manager, Grands Mou- 
lins de Pantin, Paris, said recently 
in Kansas City where he visited with 
officials of the Lathrop Grain Corp. 

French supplies of coarse grains for 
feed are small and the country needs 
feed grains and oilseeds in consider- 
able quantities to assist in rebuilding 
livestock numbers. However, the price 
of imported feed grains, plus added 
freight to French farms is consider- 
ably higher than the value of French 
wheat. Thus, there is an abnormal 
feeding of French wheat to livestock 
the country’s farmers, Mr. Haegel 
Lid. 
The war destroyed about 100 mills 
in France, mostly smaller plants, but 
including four large mills. By govern- 
ment order, flour mill construction is 
limited to properties which were de- 
stroyed by warfare. Three of the 
larger plants that were eliminated 
are being rebuilt and two of these— 
Grands Moulins de Pantin and Ra- 
bourdin Melum—are now operating, 
Mr. Haegel reported. Grands Mou- 
lins de Vilgrain, of Nancy, is in the 
process of reconstruction. The fourth 

Grands Moulins de Strasbourg—is 
not being restored as yet. Some of 
the smaller plants, too, are being 
returned to operating condition. 

The French miller’s problem is 
more complicated than that of the 
American miller, Mr. Haegel de- 
clared. French mills require a longer 
system to produce good flour from 
poorer quality wheat and an average 


by 


© 


of 12 to 15 cleaning and conditioning 
processes are employed to put the 
wheat in proper state for grinding. 
One recently adopted technique is the 
use of water-cooled rolls to permit 
faster grinding at lower tempera- 
tures. ° 

The French government regulates 
the wheat and flour trade of the 
country. Wheat prices are fixed and 
mills are allowed to buy specified 
quantities from the farm coopera- 
tives, which are government con- 
trolled. French flour now is approxi- 
mately 81% extraction. 

Although the current French wheat 
crop is the largest in 10 years, there 
is no present prospect that France 
will become a flour exporting nation 
as it was before the war, Mr. Haegel 
related. Any renewal of exporting, 
which is now forbidden by law, must 
depend on a much larger coarse grain 
supply to reduce the farm feeding of 
wheat. 

Livestock production in France is 
recovering from the ravages of war, 
Mr. Haegel reported, and there is a 
widespread interest in scientific feed- 
ing and breeding. Both the govern- 
ment and private interests are work- 
ing intensively to increase production 
efficiency, and the government is ex- 
tending financial assistance to pri- 
vate firms engaged in this work. Mr. 
Haegel’s company is a formula feed 
manufacturer, the Grands Moulins de 
Strasbourg being one of the longer 
established feed manufacturers in 
France and operates experimental 
farms and laboratories. 

Mr. Haegel left Kansas City Nov. 
6 for New York and he will sail for 
home some time in November. He is 
accompanied on his trip to the US. 
by Philip Leary, a member of the 
board of directors of the milling com- 
pany. 





'Grass Roots’’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—Novem- 
ber ushered in a change in the south- 
western wheat plains weather, with 
more abundant moisture. 

The foundation of abundant mois- 
ture laid down in July and August 
was not exhausted by the windy, 
dry days of September and October, 
but wheat prospects got a decided 
setback. 

East of Dodge City seeding was 
delayed to the Hessian fly free cal- 
endar, so got off to a poor start. 
Westward on the High Plains some 
seed wheat sprouted and died, some 
seed laid in the drill rows and was 
consumed by the false wire worm. 
But on a larger area the wheat looked 
good and was supported by a tap 
root that followed down after the 
retreating moisture level. 

Cattle were turned on it for pas- 
turage. Farmers soon found that 
this slender tap root was pulled out 
by the grazing so the stock had to 
be taken off. Now the gentle, pene- 
trating showers and the cool weather 
should promote a vigorous crown root 
system and develop a widely stool- 
ing, healthy plant. If the days do 
not turn too cold, cattle will again 
be turned into the wheat fields. 

_ All this gives promise, especially 
in southwestern Kansas, of a substan- 
tial harvest. Damaged acres are al- 
ready redrilled and being early No- 





vember there is no reason why, with 
a favorable season, a good crop 
should not be made on a very wide 
acreage. The soil is in a very healthy 
condition. The old straw was so small 
as not to make trouble and green 
weeds were plowed under in July and 
August. 

Reports from Colorado are not 
quite so promising. There is in that 
state a large summer tilled acreage, 
probably nearly half the total acres 
under plow. These look good, need a 
little more moisture and should come 
through in good shape. Some clean- 
ly tilled land is reported blowing. 

November first rains, in the Texas 
Panhandle, now give wheat a good 
chance to recover from the impair- 
ment that occurred by the dry Sep- 
tember and October. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 55,548 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 60,818 tons 
in the week previous and 62,341 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,085,- 
117 tons as compared with 1,134,337 
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tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT CROP LOOKS GOOD 


David F. Johnson, president of the 
State Line Milling Co., Kiowa, Kan- 
sas, visited in Kansas City this week. 
Mr. Johnson said that wheat crop 
prospects in the Kiowa region are ex- 
ceptionally good and that, following 
the recent rains, cattle are now being 
moved in for pasturage. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA FLOUR MILL 
DESTROYED IN BLAZE 


LITTLE FALLS, MINN. — The 
flour mill here of the Little Falls 
Mill & Mercantile Co. was destroyed 
by fire early Nov. 5. Cause of the 
blaze was not determined. 

E. K. Tanner, manager of the :nill, 
estimated the loss at $50,000 or more. 
Only two walls remained standinz. 
The mill’s elevator storage was 18,000 
bu. and mill capacity was 200 sacks. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER NET PROFIT 
' REPORTED BY PURITY 


Purity Bakeries Corp. has reported 
net profit for the 40-week period 
ending Oct. 2 of $2,746,312, or $3.41 
a share, against $2,380,544, or $2.96 
a share for the same period last year. 
Net profit for the quarter ending Oct. 
2 was $853,797, or $1.06 a _ share, 
against $686,604, or 86¢ a share last 
year. The company declared an extra 
dividend of 15¢ and the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 60¢ on the common 
stock, both payable Dec. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 15. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ACTIVE DEMAND FOR NEW 
TBMA POSTER REPORTED 


CHICAGO—The Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Assn. reports active de- 
mand for a new multi-color poster 
designed to aid in boosting the sales 
of emptied cotton flour bags. The 
easel-mounted, 11x17-inch poster dis- 
plays a sample dress print or plain 
flour bag as the skirt of a modern 





























housewife who urges other customers 
to take advantage of the emptied 
cotton flour container as sewing ma- 
terial. 

Emphasizing the reduction of con- 
tainer costs through resale of emptied 
cotton bags to housewives, the cotton 
bag market committee of the National 
Cotton Council is distributing this 
and other helpful merchandising aids. 
George Hauser, Hesslein & Co., New 
York, chairman of the committee, has 
urged bakers to write the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Assn., 611 Davis St., 
Evanston, IIl., for the new promotion- 
al material. 





J. U. Lemmon, Jr. 


J. U. Lemmon Again 
Named President of 
Allied Group 


CHICAGO—J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
Doughnut Corp. of America, New 
York, was reelected president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
at its annual meeting held Nov. 5 
during the American Bakers Assn. 
convention at the Stevens Hotel. 

Other officers were also reelected, 
as follows: John P. Garrow, Chapman 
& Smith Co., Chicago, vice president, 
and Claude A. Bascombe, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee named to serve for three years 
were: Frank Torrens, the Borden Co., 
New York, reelected; Lester Dowe, 
Lester Dowe Co., Atlanta, and Carl 
Hornkohl, Carl Hornkohl Co., Inc., 
Chicago. They succeed Earl A. Butts, 
Armour & Co., and J. R. Henderson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Lemmon, in his annual mes- 
sage, stated that this organization 
has a larger membership now than 
at any time in its history, the total 
reaching 1,086, including about 50 
signed up at this convention. This 
compares with the previous high of 
1,024 in 1939, and 1,007 in 1947. The 
activities of the allied trades during 
the past year have been, he said, ‘‘un- 
spectacular and useful.” 

Seven past presidents of the allied 
trades were present and were intro- 
duced, as follows: Paul Chapman, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago; W. 
E. Long, W. E. Long Co., Chicago; 
Ralph S. Herman, General Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo; A. R. Fleischmann, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York; Walter D. 
Warrick, J. R. Short Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; F. J. Bergenthal, Brolite Co., 
Chicago, and Ellis Baum, Continenta 
Baking Co., New York. . 

Mr. Bergenthal introduced the 
guest speaker, E. J. Sperry, Sperry 
Industrial Publications, Chicago, who 
gave a talk directed to the allied men. 
He spoke of the fine work the allied 
men have done for the baking indus- 
try during the past 50 years, saying 
they had inspired a good part of the 
gains made by the industry. 

Fred Cobb, the nationally known 
baker of Green Bay, Wis., was also 
induced to speak and gave the audi- 
ence some of his fine humor. 
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‘MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A. F. Anglemyer, vice president 
and general sales manager, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
left for the New York offices of 
the mill immediately following the 
American Bakers Assn. convention in 
Chicago Nov. 4-6. 


* 
A. B. Sparboe, president, flour mill- 
ing division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 


Minneapolis, was in the mill’s New 
York offices during the week ending 
Nov. 5. 

* 


J. C. Heman, sales director, gro- 
cery products division, Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, is visiting 
the trade in Indiana and _ Illinois. 
A. G. Ehernberger, sales manager, 
bakery products division, B. V. Hop- 
per, sales director of the division, and 
J. W. Linder, bakery products south- 
ern sales director, were in Chicago 
for the American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention Nov. 4-6. 

eo 


Lewis Neff, assistant director of 
purchases, General Baking Co., is on 
a trip through the milling country 
of the North and Southwest. 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, was in Minneapolis Nov. 5. 

@ 

Henry D. Pahl, vice president and 
general manager, the Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, was in the Millers 
National Federation offices Nov. 4. 

2 


The New York export offices of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
were hosts to several flour men from 
the other Americas. Eduardo Escobar, 
Caracas agent for the mill, stopped 
off with Mrs. Escobar on their way 
west, and Aza Sanchez was another 
Venezuela visitor. Quico C por A, 
who with his wife and daughter from 
Ciendad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 
north on a pleasure trip, was also a 
caller. 

€ 

P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector in charge of sales, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, left for a visit with the trade in 
southern and southeastern states. 


Milton Buhler, southern sales office 
manager, Memphis, for the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., visited 
the home office and joined sales man- 
ager H. M. Regier in a pheasant hunt 
in northwestern Kansas on opening 
day, Nov. 5. Other millers of this 
area joining the quest for pheasants 
on opening day included O. A. Keeler, 
general manager of the Wolf Milling 
Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, and Clyde 
Durham, manager of the Stafford 
County Flour Mills Co., Hudson, 
Kansas. 


J. H. Rathbone, president, Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, left for 
a visit with the trade in the central 
states after a stop in Kansas City. 

= 

J. C. Mitchell, executive vice presi- 
dent, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., is at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 





Thruston B. Morton 


REELECTED — Although Kentucky 
voters favored Democratic candidates 
in most contests in the Nov. 2 elec- 
tion, they reelected Thruston B. Mor- 
ton as U.S. Representative from the 
Third Congressional District. Mr. 
Morton, chairman of the board of 
the Ballard & Ballard Co., won by a 
majority of more than 9,000 votes. 
The third district, which includes 
Louisville and Jefferson county, 
gave the Dewey-Warren ticket a ma- 
jority of only 970 over the Truman- 
Barkley ticket and chose a Demo- 
cratic mayor. 





where he underwent an operation re- 
cently. 
& 

A. O. Johnson, representative for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at Columbia, S.C., is convalescing 
at his home in that city following re- 
cent examinations and treatment in 
a local hospital. 

- 


Dan Bismore is the new production 
manager of the Rockingham (N.C.) 
Baking Co. 

oe 

Harold Hendy, president of the 
Hendy Feed Co., Buffalo, is recover- 
ing rapidly from a major operation 
which he underwent at the Buffalo 
General Hospital Nov. 1. The opera- 


tion was the result of an automobile 
accident some months ago. 
4 
George P. Urban, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, George Urban Milling Co., his 
wife and son, George P. Urban III, 
and daughter Ann Louise, flew to 
Ponte Vida Beach, Fla., Nov. 3, for a 
month’s vacation. 
* 
W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, was 
a recent visitor in Oklahoma City, 
where his son, John Chain, is assistant 
general manager of the Acme Flour 


Mills Co., of which Mr. Chain is 
president. 
s 
Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 


City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., attended the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention in Chi- 








Charles Van Horssen 


WITHDRAWS FROM GMI—Charles 
Van Horssen has withdrawn from 
active administrative responsibility 
with the formula feed activity of the 
Central division, General Mills, Inc., 
according to a recent announcement 
by James E. Skidmore, division presi- 
dent. The change has been made as a 
result of the recent prolonged illness 
of Mr. Van Horssen, but he will con- 
tinue to handle special assignments 
for the GMI division because of his 
experience in the feed business. 





Staley Poll Picks 
* * * 


the Winner 
* * * 


Forecast Gave Truman 8% Vote Margin 


KANSAS CITY—One of the very 
few polls to correctly catch the trend 
in the farm vote, which won the pres- 
idential election for the Democrats, 
was the Staley Milling Co.’s custom- 
ers’ poll on its poultry feed sales. 

With special labels depicting the 
Democratic donkey and Republican 
elephant on poultry feed sacks, the 
Staley firm invited customers to 
choose the sack with the label of 
their political preference. Tabulation 
of votes thus expressed was kept on 
display in the dealer’s store, the 


changes being made each week. 


President Truman jumped into a 
modest lead at the start of the poll 
and maintained his advantage 
throughout. The final vote percent- 
ages, 54% for Truman and 46% for 
Dewey were pretty close to the actual 
results of the election. 

Thomas W. Staley, general man- 
ager of the company, said there is 
no truth to the rumor that Elmo 
Roper and George Gallup, profession- 
al pollsters, and various and sundry 
politicians of both parties, were offer- 
ing high prices for an explanation of 
the Staley Poll technique. 





cago last week. Mrs. Reynolds accom- 
panied him. Elmo Sleight, director of 
sales for the company, visited the 
Texas trade accompanied by 8S. L. 
Denhollem, Van Alstyne, Texas, rep- 
resentative of the company. 

® 

Lee Merry, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager, flour and feed, southwest- 
ern division, General Mills, Inc., has 
returned from a trip to Louisiana. 

& 

Prof. Warren F. Keller of the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, is recuper- 
ating at his home following an emer- 
gency operation. 

* 

A. J. Haab of the New Mill, Baar, 
Switzerland, visited in Kansas City 
last week and toured the facilities 
of the Midwest Research Institute. 
Mr. Haab had previously visited mills 
in Buffalo, Minneapolis and Humber- 
stone, Ont., and is planning to visit 
the Rocky Mountain area and the 
Pacific Coast before returning home 
in March. 

c 

Carl McWherter, Paris (Texas) 
Milling Co., was a visitor in Kansas 
City late last week. 


The engagement of Miss Barbara 
Beaven, daughter of J. C. Beaven, 
president, Standard Milling Co., and 
Mrs. Beaven, to David Affleck 
Spoehr, Winnetka, IIl., has been an- 
nounced. Miss Beaven was graduated 
from Northwestern University last 
June and Mr. Spoehr received his de- 
gree from Princeton University. 


Mr. and Mrs. Claude S. Christen- 
sen, Madelia, Minn., will celebrate 
their golden wedding anniversary at 
their home Nov. 14. They will hold 
open house for the relatives and 
friends from 2 to 5 p.m. and from 
7 to 10 p.m. Mr. Christensen has rep- 
resented the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
of New Ulm as a salesman in eastern 
Minnesota since August, 1927. 


DEATHS 


Charles Henry Gristede, 77, presi- 
dent, chairman of the board and co- 
founder of the grocery chain Gristede 
Brothers, Inc., New York, died Oct. 
30. He came to the U.S. from Brake, 
Germany, in 1888 and operated a 
small grocery at 42nd St. and Second 
Ave. From this the chain operating 
141 stores in New York, Westchester 
and Connecticut expanded. He leaves 
his widow, a son and three daughters. 
Diedrich Gristede, his brother and 
partner, died in 1941. 











George Paouris, People’s Bakery, 
Greenville, S.C., died Oct. 30 follow- 
ing an extended illness. His son, 
Emanuel Paouris, will continue oper- 
ating the bakery. 

BREAD (IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A WORLD-WIDE CROP 


Corn is maturing each month of 
the year in at least one of the coun- 
tries of the world. . 
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ABA Convention 


(Continued from page 11) 


ing constantly better customers of 
the milk industry. 

Most bakers are selling more bak- 
ery foods today, which he attributed 
in part to the fact that “so many 
housewives who work are buying bak- 
ery foods,” and partly to a higher 
level of average family income. 

The remainder of the morning’s 
general session was divided into pres- 
entations by the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers and the American 
Institute of Baking. 


ASBE Work Described 


Otto Richter, Richter Baking Co., 
San Antonio, Texas, ASBE president, 
spoke on “How ASBE Helps You in 
Your Management Problems.” Fol- 
lowing his discussion, Mr. Richter in- 
troduced Jerome H. Debs, Chicago 
Metallic Mfg. Co., second vice presi- 
dent of the ASBE, who in turn called 
on Carl Steinhauer, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., for his report 
on the progress of the sanitation com- 
mittee instituted at last spring’s 
meeting of the ASBE. Mr. Steinhauer 
said that the committee is in the 
process of formulating a practical 
sanitation code for bakery machinery 
modeled on the safety code developed 
recently. 

“We cannot educate the public to 
distinguish the good loaf from the 
bad,” Mr. Steinhauer said. “It is far 
more simple to educate our employees 
and simpler yet to develop sanitary 
equipment.” 

Urging the bakers to check their 
raw materials for infestation, the 
speaker pointed out the new one- 
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story modern bakery reduces the ro- 
dent problem but does not eliminate 
it, since there are always doors and 
windows that can be left open by 
careless employees. 


Saying that there is now in the bak- 
ing industry a narrow margin of 
profit between cost of production and 
selling price that is made adequate 
by a high volume of sales, Don F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Co., Newark, 
N.J., saw danger in that margin if 
anything upsets the present volume 
of business. Mr. Copell and Charles 
Ufford, Barrington Associates, New 
York, spoke on “Greater Profits 
Through Proper Personnel Relations.” 


AIB Benefits Cited 

Discussing and illustrating the 
benefits the AIB gives to the baking 
industry were L. E. Caster, chairman 
and president of the school; Dr. F. C. 
Bing, director; Dr. W. B. Bradley, 
head of laboratories; William Walms- 
ley, principal, and G. Cullen Thomas, 
General Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, 
member of the board of directors of 
the institute. 


Work on Standards 
Discussed 


The final session of the convention 
Nov. 6 also took the form of an open 
meeting of the board of governors and 
ABA members. 

Ralph Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn, reported on the work of 
the national affairs committee, of 
which he is chairman. Describing the 
past year’s work of the group, he 
suggested plans for future operation 
which were approved by the conven- 
tion. 

M. Lee Marshall, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, reported on the 


work of the task group of the food 
division of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. 

Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill., reported on 
the dues committee and recommended 
changes in assessment procedure to 
insure a more equitable distribution 
of the cost of the association. These 
changes were approved. 

The convention heard an address 
by Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Topeka, 
Kansas, representing the General Mo- 
tors Corp., in which he stressed the 
need for good personnel in business. 

“The human element is much more 
important than we actually allow 
for,” he said, pointing out the need 
for loyalty among employees. 

He urged the use of the Golden 
Rule in the operations of business. 

The resolution concerning subscrip- 
tions for the 1950-51 BIPP campaign 
was reintroduced and passed at the 
session. Several executives of baking 
companies volunteered their support 
of the interim program for BIPP. 


Report on Standards - 


A report on the work of the ABA 
bread standards advisory committee 
was presented by Gerard R. Williams, 
Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., 
who serves as chairman of that 
group. He cited the long-term effects 
that the coming hearings will have 
on the baking industry. All bakers 
doing business in interstate com- 
merce will be directly affected, he 
said, as will bakers doing business in 
some 22 states that automatically 
adopt federal standards. 

Listing the required and optional 
ingredients contained in the proposed 
bread standards, Mr. Williams out- 
lined the plans for ABA recommenda- 
tions to be presented at the hearings. 

Following discussion of his report, 
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a motion was introduced by Karl E. 
Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
and passed by the convention author- 
izing the bread standards advisory 
committee to continue its work in 
regard to the coming hearings. 

Full text of the motion follows: 

“I move that the report of the 
bread standards advisory committee 
be accepted with thanks; and that 
the committee, the ABA officers and 
staff be authorized: | 

“(1) to continue its studies; 

“(2) to represent the industry at 
the hearings with the cooperation of 
the American Institute of Baking and 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
and 

“(3) to make such statements and 
present such testimony as they may 
deem to be in the interest of the con- 
suming public and therefore of the 
baking industry.” 

Following the report of the nom- 
inating committee and the election 
of officers by the governors—report- 
ed elsewhere in this issue—the con- 
vention was adjourned. 


ABA Branches Hold 


Separate Sessions 


Members of the following branches 
of the American Bakers Assn. held 
separate sessions during the conven- 
tion, considering problems specifically 
affecting their segment of the baking 
industry: wholesale bread _ branch, 
wholesale cake branch, wholesale pie 
branch, multiple-unit-retail and re- 
tail branches and_ house-to-house 
branch. 
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INTO SECOND CENTURY 
Trading on the Chicago Board of 
Trade began its second century this 
year. 








CERES 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


SPRING WHEAT 
BREAD FLOURS 


CERES 
DURUM FANCY 
PATENT FLOURS 





Dependable 





Wire Us for Prices 


Prompt Shipment 


Samples Gladly Furnished 
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Larger Corn Allocations Seen 





SHIFTS IN QUOTAS INDICATE PLANS 
TO INCLUDE MORE FLOUR AND CORN 


France Allowed to Change Corn Quota From German Zone to 
Metropolitan France—Portugal to Be Aided on Breakdown of 
a Canadian Wheat Deal—Austria, Irish Quotas Changed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON Substantial 
switches of previously announced 
fourth quarter allocations of such 
coarse grains as sorghums, barley 
and oats into corn can be definitely 
expected, responsible government of- 
ficials revealed to The Northwestern 
Miller this week, when the govern- 
ment disclosed its first addition to the 
corn allocation announcement of 
Sept. 20. 

Other additions and changes in the 
fourth quarter allocations reveal that 
U. S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials at the operating level are try- 
ing to bring the allocation policy into 
line with either the request of the 
milling industry in regard to flour 
or to square the export program 
with the supply situation in regard 
to coarse grains and corn supplies. 

On Nov. 5, USDA allocated rela- 
tively small amounts of flour to far 
eastern British areas, which had not 
been requested by the British gov- 
ernment and which they, according 
to U.K. spokesmen, did not intend to 
buy. They attributed the allocation 
to British Malaya, Hong Kong and 
Singapore to the persuasive powers 
of West Coast millers who may have 
located free dollar purchasing pow- 
er in those regions. 

USDA officials say that American 
mills have been pressing for broader 
opportunities in these markets and 
the allocations reflect a chance for 
them to do business. 

On Nov. 8, USDA again produced 
a supplemental allocation of more 
than passing importance, which re- 
quires individual official comment 
item by item. 

In this supplemental allocation the 
French government cancelled a pre- 
vious allocation for one cargo of 
corn for the French German occu- 
pation zone and obtained a similar 
additional corn allocation for metro- 
politan France. The German zone 
allocation had been unfilled for some 
time, but France needs corn and 
the transfer is considered reasonable 
in every respect. 

Allocation of two cargoes of wheat 
to Portugal for the fourth quarter 
represents emergency action to as- 
sist this nation whose efforts to ob- 
tain satisfactory delivery of Canadi- 
an wheat bogged down. 

According to informed sources the 
Portuguese had placed orders for 
two cargoes of Canadian wheat 
through a New York broker, but 
when vessels berthed at Canadian 
ports it was discovered that the ven- 
dor wanted to deliver soft Ontario 
wheat. This was unsatisfactory to 
the buyer, who then attempted un- 
successfully to get delivery of west- 
ern Canadian wheat in time to meet 
requirements. 

To meet the urgency of delivery, 
PMA will supply one cargo from its 
wheat stocks and the private trade 
has been allocated another cargo for 
delivery after Dec. 1. 


Originally, Austria was allocated 
108,000 long tons of wheat and 36,000 
long tons of flour for the fourth 
quarter. This is unchanged. However, 
Austria was also allotted 18,000 long 
tons of corn and 27,000 long tons of 
coarse grains. It has obtained 9,000 
tons of coarse grains and cancelled 
the balance as well as cancelling the 
fourth quarter corn allocation. It is 
understood in most reliable quarters 
that Austria will obtain 18,000 long 
tons of rye as a substitute, but it is 
not known if USDA intends to charge 
the rye to coarse grains or corn. 

The Irish government cancelled an 
allocation of 18,000 tons of wheat 
and substituted an equivalent quan- 
tity of corn for the fourth quarter. 
This represents the first addition to 
the corn allocation of 475,000 long 
tons announced on Sept. 20. The 
Irish government had originally asked 
for an allocation of more than 80,- 
000 tons of corn for that period and 
had only been allocated 63,000 long 
tons. It is understood that the Irish 
are planning to buy the wheat in 
Canada, but are encountering some 
difficulty with the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Although the Irish are re- 
ported to be willing to pay Canada its 
asking price for wheat, the Canadian 
government is believed to be de- 
manding that at least half of the 
shipment move in the form of flour. 


The Danish _ government has 
switched its previous allocation of 
18,000 long tons of coarse grain to 
an equivalent amount of corn and 
at the same time received an addi- 
tional allotment of 5,000 long tons 
of corn from the previously an- 
nounced unspecified allocation grain 
account. 
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Far East Flour Quota 


WASHINGTON — The following 
supplemental export allocations for 
the October-December, 1948, quarter 
were announced Nov. 5 by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture: 


1. 5,000 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of flour allocated to British 
West Africa to meet established 
needs—commercial procurement. 

2. 70,000 long tons of coarse grains 
(grain sorghums and oats) allocated 
to the Department of the Army to 
meet feed needs in Bizone, Germany 

PMA procurement. 

3. The following sub-allocations of 
flour totaling 10,100 long tons were 
approved, to be charged against the 
15,000 long tons, wheat equivalent, of 
flour allocated to “Unspecified’”’ in the 
October-December export program 
announced Sept. 4: (in long tons, 
wheat equivalent) China, 3,200; Hong 
Kong, 1,900; British Malaya and Sin- 
gapore, 1,250; Burma, 1,250; Siam, 
1,250; and French Indo-China, 1,250— 
commercial procurement. 

4. 36,000 long tons of wheat allo- 
cated to Egypt to meet established 
needs. PMA will supply 18,000 tons 
of this prior to December 1. The re- 


mainder is for commercial procure- 
ment. 

5. At the request of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, an allo- 
cation to China of 36,000 long tons, 
wheat equivalent, of flour was sub- 
stituted for a previous allocation of 
the same quantity of wheat—to be 
supplied from PMA stocks. 
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Three Benelux 
Countries Drop 
Bread Rationing 


LONDON—Bread came off the ra- 
tion list in the three Benelux coun- 
tries of Belgium, The Netherlands 
and Luxembourg Nov. 5. The joint 
decision was made possible by a 
wheat deal negotiated by Moens de 
Fernig, Belgian minister of food, with 
the U.S. and Canada. 

Cooperation between the three 
countries started in 1944 when a 
provisional customs convention was 
signed and the culmination of the 
plans is expected to be complete 
economic union by Jan. 1, 1950. 
Dutch importers expect that one of 
the results of union will be the free- 
ing of the grain and flour trade from 
a certain amount of control. Wheth- 
er decontrol will be complete is not 
yet certain, according to Dutch au- 
thorities in London. 

In common with all other Euro- 
pean countries benefiting from the 
funds controlled by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, the Ben- 
elux countries have submitted a four- 
year plan, setting out their plans 
for economic recovery to the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation in Paris. 

The memorandum indicates the 
measures which will be introduced 
to overcome the difficulties which 
stand in the way of complete eco- 
nomic union between the countries 
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concerned. The chief obstacle is stat- 
ed to be the difference between the 
Dutch economy, which since the lib- 
eration of 1945 has been rigorously 
controlled, and the Belgian which 
had to submit to less control. The 
Netherlands authorities recently 
agreed that the increased production 
essential to the recovery of the 
Benelux countries demands the 
speedy removal of all obstacles aris- 
ing from postwar controls. This 
means the gradual abolition of all 
rationing, of which the lifting of 
bread rationing is but a part, and 
the cessation of price controls and 
the withdrawal of subsidies. 

The main aim of the Benelux long 
term plan, as submitted to the OEFCC 
is the establishment of an equilibri- 
um in their joint balance of pay- 
ments. This will involve the settle- 
ment of the dollar deficit, a neces- 
sary factor in placing the grain and 
flour trades once again in privat« 
hands. Since it is unlikely that this 
matter will be settled by Jan. 1, 1949 
it is possible that the complete free- 
dom desired by the Dutch traders 
will be delayed until the end of the 
European Recovery Program in July 
1952. ; 

The removal of trade barriers be- 
tween the three countries and Ger- 
many is also desired. One of the re- 
sults of this will be the re-estab- 
lishment of river traffic, a lucra- 
tive business for The Netherlands 
and Belgium. Before the war this 
traffic yielded The Netherlands an an- 
nual income of $100 million and Bel- 
gium $40 million. 

Part of the business involved the 
transshipment of American flour to 
Germany and central European 
countries, and the Dutch importers 
have retained their organizations in 
the hope that one day they will again 
be able to negotiate the sale of large 
quantities of imported flour to Ger- 
many and elsewhere. 
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WAREHOUSE DESTROYED 


FERRIDAY, LA. — A warehouse 
containing feed and hay, owned by 
Jack Webb and Louis Price, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. The loss was 
estimated at $8,000. 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Allied Mills, Ine. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
American Cyanamid 


NESBA Wa oid a wire ty. 6 4-0.0.6-0 0.6% G26Ks ¥5 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 
Corn Products Refining Co. . 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ........ 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. .......... 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 


Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 
“Pare 
National Biscuit Co. 

National Biscuit Co., $7 ‘Pfa. 
Novadel-Agene ..... 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Procter & Gamble 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 

St. Regis Paper Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


Standard Brands, Inc., 
Sterling Drug ....... 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


$4.50 Pfd.. 


United Biscuit of America . wera 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants 
Ware By Ge, own. cect ccees 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. . 


*Standard Milling Co. 


+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.. 


*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd................ 


High Low Close Close 
Oct. 30, Nov. 6, 
——1948-——___, 1948 1948 
coo OS 28 29 28% 
ais) 31% 33% 305% 
cee: ae 8454 sone 87 
tors 33% 41% 38 
coos 8948G 26% 27% 26% 
suet 44156 38 43% 41% 
caad 35% 1% re 2 
oon 1956 10% 15% 14% 
-++. 92% s41q 89% 88%, 
scoee Se 59 62% 61 
coon BES 21 ones 23% 
-see 485% 32% 4914 47% 
coves BS 10% eevee 13% 
coes On 34 40% q 
aS - . 40% 50% 50 
veoe ae 97 ase 103 
es 91 113% 
140 133 137% 
9% 6% 9 
63% 4% siete 59%, 
32% 26% 31% 30% 
175% 162% oe 165% 
22% 16 19% 18% 
3454 30% ee 33% 
71% 62% 6656 66 
33 25 Tre 28% 
‘chose 8 10% 9% 
vee SM 22 22% 22% 
icone Ce 79% er 82% 
39% 321% 34% 34% 
43 34% exis 375% 
23 19 23 21 
1% 2% 5% 4% 
16% 10% 16 15% 
101 83% 92% 
Bid Asked 
8 93% 
18% 20% 
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CCC Advances Bids 
on Wheat and Corn 
to Bolster Takings 


KANSAS CITY—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. advanced bids on both 
wheat and corn at Kansas City this 
week in an effort to step up lagging 
purchases. However, due to further 
strength this week in both grains, it 
was believed that CCC wheat and 
corn takings continued small. 

Daily wheat procurement declined 
from 1,425,000 bu. on Oct. 30-Nov. 1 
to 50,000 bu. on Nov. 5. The agency 
was accepting offers Nov. 8-9 at 21¢ 
over the Kansas City December fu- 
ture for delivery of warehouse re- 
ceipts, Gulf basis, by Nov. 30. The 
jid for the period up to Jan. 31 was 
unchanged at 20¢ over. 
Corn purchased dropped to zero on 
vo days, Nov. 4 and 5, after the 
agency had acquired 1,185,000 bu. 
ijuring the forepart of the week. This 

ek the CCC raised its buying basis 

11l¢ over Chicago December for 
vovember shipment from Texas ports 
d 10¢ over basis New Orleans and 
exas ports for first half December 
ipment. 
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LLOYD WOLFE ASKS CURB 
ON “EVILS” OF INDUSTRY 


CHICAGO — Representing small 
business men in general and the in- 
dependent bakers in particular, Lloyd 
R. Wolfe, president of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, recently presented a 
strong case for governmental curbs 
on what he termed “pernicious poli- 
cies, . . . predatory activities and 
the concentrated power of the merg- 
ers and consolidations which are 
typified in big business.” Speaking 
before the members of the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the 
U.S. House of Representatives at 
South Bend, Ind., Mr. Wolfe laid 
particular stress on the necessity for 
controlling such evils as consignment 
selling, rolling, overloading the gro- 
cer and other maliciously competitive 
practices. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ORIENTAL OPENS NEW 
PLANT IN WISCONSIN 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Orien- 
tal Milling Co., of Manitowoc has 
opened a new plant at 19th St. and 
North Ave. in Sheboygan with Wal- 
ter Paske and John Clark in charge. 
The company deals in feed, grain, 
seeds, fertilizer and flour. 

The Oriental company acquired the 
grain and feed business of the Schultz 
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Brothers Co. in 1947. Construction of 
a new plant was immediately started, 
and while completed in December, in- 
stallation of new machinery and 
equipment was only recently com- 
pleted to permit opening of the plant. 

The Oriental’s home office remains 
in Manitowoc. A branch is also oper- 
ated in Bellevue, Brown County. 
Charles Gruhle is president of the 
firm, with Henry Schuette, vice presi- 
dent, and Emil Kirt, secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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CHICAGO EXCHANGE VOTES 
LOWER FUTURES MARGINS 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade Nov. 3 
voted to reduce minimum initial mar- 
gin requirements on grain futures 
transactions, other than hedging or 
spreading transactions, to 20¢ bu. on 
wheat, 15¢ bu. on corn, 25¢ bu. on 
rye and 20¢ on soybeans. 

No changes were made in the cur- 
rent margin requirements of 10¢ bu. 
on oats and 30¢ bu. on barley. 

The board voted that margins on 
all commitments in grain futures 
transactions, other than hedging or 
spreading transactions, shall be main- 
tained at clearing house margin re- 
quirements as a minimum, The mar- 
gin action taken became effective 
with the opening of trading Nov. 5, 
according to Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Board of Trade. 
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K.C. Margins Lowered 


KANSAS CITY—Effective Nov. 5, 
margin requirements on grain futures 
trades in Kansas City, other than 
hedging and spreading, were reduced 
to 20¢ bu. on wheat and 10¢ on corn. 
Maintenance margins are 10¢ bu. on 
trades up to 1 million bushels and 5¢ 
additional for each 1 million bushels 
greater open lines. 
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W. B. BOSWORTH, CHICAGO 
BOARD SECRETARY, DIES 


CHICAGO—William. Bader’ Bos- 
worth, 58, secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died Nov. 1 at Bil- 
lings Hospital after several months’ 
illness. He is survived by his widow, 
Helen, a son, William B. Bosworth, 
Jr., of Evanston, Ill., a daughter, Mrs. 
M. J. Baldwin, Chicago, and two 
grandchildren. 

He was born in Pittsburgh and 
graduated from the University of 
Chicago in 1914. Services were held 
Nov. 4 from the T. E. Corcoran Cha- 
pel and burial was in Memorial Park 
Cemetery in Evanston. 

Mr. Bosworth came to the Chicago 
Board of Trade as assistant secretary 
in 1929 and was elected secretary 
two years ago. 











General Mills Discontinues Mill 
Operations at Kalispell, Mont. 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Kalispell, 
Mont., flour mill of General Mills, 
Inc., discontinued operations Oct. 30, 
it was announced by J. E. Skidmore, 
General Mills’ central division presi- 
dent. Elevator, warehousing and de- 
livery activities at Kalispell will con- 
tinue, 

The closing of the mill results from 
extensive studies by the company’s 
engineer and manufacturing staffs. 
These disclosed that since most of 
Kalispell’s flour production has gone 
to West Coast markets, development 
of additional General Mills manufac- 


turing facilities there eliminates the 
need for milling at Kalispell. 

Employees at the mill not retained 
for elevator and other activities will 
either be retired under the GMI em- 
ployees retirement system or receive 
termination allowances from com- 
pany funds. 

The Kalispell mill had a daily ca- 
pacity of 700 sacks, with elevator 
storage of 800 bu. at the mill and 
terminal storage capacity of 399,200 
bu. The mill was powered by elec- 
tricity. 
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PLAN BIPP EXPANSION—Plans for the expansion of the Baking 
Industry Promotional Program were approved during the recent conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Assn. in Chicago. Shown above reading news 
of the approval are two leaders of the program. Left to right, they are 
Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver, president of the ABA, 
and Walter Hopkins, program director for BIPP, Chicago. In the back- 
ground appears a blow-up of one of the 1949 BIPP consumer ads. 





Secretary Sawyer Estimates 
Exports at 425,000,000 Bu. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Speaking before 
the national foreign trade convention 
in New York Nov. 8, Charles Sawyer, 
secretary of commerce, again pointed 
up the cabinet confusion over the 
grain export program by repeating 
his estimate of an export total of 425 
million bushels of wheat this year. 

However, Mr. Sawyer this time 
found himself in agreement with D. 
A. FitzGerald, Economic Cooperation 
Administration food division chief, in 
saying that the U.S. has not under- 
taken to feed the world forever. 

In a statement last week Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald declared that the U.S. bounty 
to western Europe would only con- 
tinue—for four years more as contem- 
plated by the original Marshall Plan. 

Mr. Sawyer slapped down reports 
that he had opposed grain shipments 
to western Europe in the past. It 
may be recalled that before election 
he urged that grain shipments be cur- 
tailed and that the U.S. housewife be 
given consideration. His apostasy may 
be accounted for by the success of 
the Secretary of Agriculture in advis- 
ing the president during the recent 
campaign. 


The Sawyer estimates of the grain 
situation are difficult to follow. He 
told the foreign trade group that do- 
mestic disappearance is now estimat- 
ed at 700 million bushels instead of 
750 million, thereby making an addi- 
tional 25 million bushels available for 
export. Mr. Sawyer had held previous- 
ly that the U.S. should not export 
more than 400 million bushels of 
wheat from this year’s crop. 

Mr. Sawyer continues to advocate 
a wheat carry-over at the end of this 
crop year of 350 million bushels, not- 
ing that the U.S. must consider the 
two possibilities of war or a bad crop. 
He said, “I know no insurance or 
guarantee against either.” 

The farm price support program 
should be revised to furnish “some re- 
lief to the taxpayer and the house- 
wife,” Mr. Sawyer said, noting that 
the Aiken bill passed by the 80th 
Congress gave recognition to this 
need but will not be effective until 
Jan. 1, 1950. The Aiken bill provides 
a sliding scale for price supports after 
that date. 

Any revision of farm support laws 
must, however, keep in mind “the 
original and still important objective 
of aiding the farmer and of provid- 
ing an incentive for increased food 
production for our growing popula- 
tion,” Mr. Sawyer added. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Although the big question 
mark concerning the outcome of the gener- 
al election has been erased, the results 
thus far have effected no change in the 
sluggish condition of southwestern flour 
markets. Outside of purchase of a few fair- 
sized lots, bakers were apathetic, family 
trading was slow, private export was lim- 
ited and Gulf procurement by PMA was 
disappointing. 

Sales declined to only 48% of capacity 
in the Southwest last week, compared with 
59% the previous week and 44% a year ago. 
Thirty-eight per cent of the week's sales 
were to the government or for export. 

A few medium lots of bakery flour were 
sold last week, but at unimpressive price 
levels. When the election returns were in 
several millers intensified sales efforts but 
it was of little avail. As was expected, 
whether a new administration would have 
been voted in or the present one remain, 
bakers see no reason to go out on a limb 
by committing themselves to extensive pur- 
chases for long term shipment. The bulk 
of the business continues to be small lots 
for nearby shipment. Even though the im- 
mediate reaction to the extension of the 
Truman administration was bullish = on 
wheat, the long range feeling held by 
bakers is still bearish. 

Thinking of family flour buyers is gen- 
erally along the same lines. Wholesalers 
and jobbers are not necessarily cutting 
down inventories at this time but are 
content in keeping them at about the pres- 
ent levels. Most sales constitute replace- 
ment requirements, 

Out of offers cxceeding 3,060,000 sacks, 
PMA accepted 566,200 sacks for Gulf ship- 
ment from mills by Dec. 6, the government 
announced Nov. 5. This quantity was dis- 
appointingly small in view of the large 
volume of offers. No improvement in the 
price basis was noticed this time, for only 
offers of 80% extraction flour were ac- 
cepted under $5.05 osnaburgs, Gulf, and 
under $5.15 for 72%. Perhaps the large 
quantity of offers and an especially heavy 
amount offered on the basis of $5.05 (which 
was not accepted) gave PMA reason to be- 
lieve that there is no point in climbing any 
higher on the price scale when later on 
it probably can fulfill remaining require- 
ments on an equally low basis. This is the 
same thought which is in bakers’ minds. 

oxporters who have gaps remaining in 
their Italian cargoes were still shopping 
around, generally on the basis of $4.85@ 
4.90 Gulf for 80% export. Little flour was 
booked on this basis last week as offering 
to PMA at the time appeared a little 
more attractive to mills. Other export ac- 
tivity was meager. India and Portugal are 
still holding off purchasing of October-De- 
cember requirements, and the Netherlands 
is not yet in for December. The USDA 
specified additional amounts of flour in the 
miscellaneous column of the fourth quarter 
allocations by granting British West Africa 
and a group of European possessions in 
the Orient right of procurement through 
private U.S. channels. An additional alloca- 
tion to China for PMA procurement was 
also included in the announcement. 

Production at Kansas City last week rose 
to 93% of capacity, compared with 92% 
the previous week and 104% a year ago. 
However, this did not alter the dark future 
as to running time. Some mills are in a 
good position as to running time, but it is 
no secret that others are in doubt. 

Prices were about unchanged. Wheat 
costs are up but millfeed is also stronger, 
creating little change in quotations. 

Quotations Nov. 6, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.25@5.45, standard patent $5.15 @5.35, 
straight $5.05@5.25; established brands of 
family flour $5.95@6.65, first clears $4.40@ 





4.45, second clears $4.25@4.30, 1% ash 
clears and higher $4@4.20; soft wheat 
short patent $6.40@6.60, straight $5.30@ 


5.40, cake flour $5.85 @6.60. 
One mill reports domestic business active, 
four fair, four quiet, six slow, four dull. 


Texas: Demand last week fell off after 
a slight improvement the previous week; 
sales generally totaled 25 to 30% of ca- 
pacity, mainly family flour but some bak- 
ers. The buying is strictly hand-to-mouth 
and usually for immediate or 10-day ship- 
ment. Specifications are lagging; operations 
varied from as low as 50% of capacity in 
a good many cases up to 65% or’ even 75% 
in others. Prices are about unchanged; 
quotations Nov. 6, 100's, cottons: family 
flour, extra high patent $6.40@6.80, high 
patent $6.10@6.50; standard bakers, plain 
$5.80@5.90; clears, plain $4.95@5.10, de- 
livered TCP. 

Omaha: The election was not the only upset 
here last week as millers had expected 
a good to excellent week of flour sales. 
Yet, another week of small, hand-to-mouth 
buying passed by. A sprinkling of family 
flour trade was recorded but no bakery, 
export and government buying occurred. 

Mills are hopeful that the coming week 
may be the week when flour buyers rush 
for holiday bookings. They are keeping 
up a 5%- to 6-day production week on back 
orders and small spur-of-the-moment busi- 





ness, but unless more bakery business comes 
through in large quantities, mills face a re- 
duction in production. 

The wheat market fluctuated somewhat 
during the week and flour prices followed 
suit. Quotations Nov. 6: bakery $5.20, fam- 
ily $6, cake $7. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 43%, com- 
pared with 40% a week earlier and 35% 
a year ago. There were some small ex- 
ports. Domestic bookings were divided 58% 
to the family buyers and 42% to the bakers. 
Operations averaged 83%, compared with 
85% the previous week and 86% a year 
ago. Prices were stable and closed un- 
changed. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb. cottons Nov. 6: carlots, 
family short patent $6@6.60, standard pat- 
ent $5.85@6.40; bakers, unenriched short 
patent $5.50@5.70, standard patent $5.45@ 
5.65, straight grade $5.40@5.60. Truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 


Salina: The demand for flour the past 
week has been very slow with prices un- 
changed. Shipping directions are showing 
some improvement, 


Hutchinson: Flour demand all but dried 
up last week. Domestic and foreign buyers 
showed only the slightest interest and PMA 
purchases were made at a figure mills of 
this area disdained. If the trade was await- 
ing the outcome of the election, the result 
did nothing to help the mills’ backlogs. 
Shipping directions were slow and opera- 
tions fell to half time. Prices were steady 
to a shade weaker. 


Wichita: Mills operated five and one 
fourth days at capacity last week. Domestic 
sales, confined to actual needs of customers, 
averaged 35%, compared with 70% the pre- 
ceding week. No export sales were report- 
ed. Shipping directions were very good. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Nov. 6, 100-Ib. 
cottons, carlots: family flour $5.94, bakers 
short patent $5.29, first clears, in jutes $4.15. 
Prices were unchanged, compared with pre- 
vious week. 

Denver: The flour market continues steady 
in this area. Demand is fair, and supplies 
are fully adequate for existing needs. Quo- 
tations Nov. 6: bakers $5.95, family $6.10. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: The attitude of bakery flour 
buyers appears to have undergone a mate- 
rial change since the surprising outcome 
of the Nov. 2 national election. Millers 
say that their recent interviews with these 
important customers indicate that most of 
them have abandoned their previous bear- 
ish price ideas. Few of them care to ex- 
tend themselves into long term commit- 
ments as yet, but the general impression 
gained by millers is that there is less 
uncertainty about the future. Reinstate- 
ment of the administration for another four 
years apparently leaves the impression that 
government policies on agriculture and in- 
dustry will continue much the same as at 
present. Whether these policies are favored 
or not, the fear of possible severe changes 
has at least been modified and the tend- 
ency is for everyone to try to live with 
whatever problems they have in as much 
harmony as possible. 

A fairly good flurry of buying occurred 
immediately following the election, with 
numerous lots of 10,000 and 15,000 sacks 
booked. A few lots of springs up to 30,000 
sacks appeared also and it seemed that 
the run of single and two carlots was 
somewhat smaller than it has been. Ship- 
ping specifications covered up to 120 days 
but it was evident that a number of the 
lots would be ordered out before that much 


time expires. December and January de- 


livery dates were numerous. 


Total sales represented 55% of ca- 
pacity, against 78% the previous week 


and 87% a year ago. Shipments last week 
were equal to 70% of capacity, against 
94% the previous week. 

Family flour trade still has not opened 
up in the volume expected at this sea- 
son of the year. Movement over grocers’ 
shelves is good, indicating active home 
consumption. With the election out of 
the way, replacements in wholesale chan- 
nels may develop before long. 

Shipping directions on old flour orders 
were fair to active and mills were grind- 
ing out old orders faster than new ones 
were being booked. Unfilled order balances 
represent only a little over one month's 
running time, which is about half of the 
volume on mill books this time a year 
ago. 

Mills in Minneapolis operated at 90% 
of capacity last week, against 93% the 
previous week and 100% a year ago. For 
the entire Northwest, last week's opera- 
tions were 89%, against 88% the pre- 
vious week and 95% a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 8: standard patent $6@ 
6.05, short patent $6.10@6.15, high gluten 
$6.30@6.35, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.70, first clear $5.45@5.75, 
second clear $4.90@5.05, whole wheat $5.85 
@5.95, sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business has been very slow in most classes 
of the trade. Bakers are still waiting for 
lower prices. Shipping directions are steady. 
Export sales have dropped from _ recent 
weeks. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: Flour business was slow last 
week. Although interest picked up, sales 
were confined to one and two carlots for 
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replacement purposes only. No round lots 
are being purchased. Directions were fair 
to good. Family flour sales have also slowed 
up and only scattered small lot buying 
has been reported. Deliveries are good. 
Quotations Nov. 6: spring top patent 
$5.70@6, standard patent $5.60@5.95, first 
clear $5.30@5.55; family flour $7.05; hard 
winter short patent $5.43@5.63, 95% patent 
$5.33@5.48, first clear $5.18; soft winter 
short patent $6.10@6.75, standard patent 
$5.50@6.50, first clear $5.75@5.80. 


St. Louis: Local mills report a fairly good 
demand from the bakery and family trade 
for scattered lots for immediate wants, 
with a few orders for 30 to 60 days’ ship- 
ment. The trade in general fails to show 
any confidence in present prices and conse- 
quently is awaiting a more favorable time 
to replenish holdings. Inquiries for clears 
have eased off. However, offerings are light. 
Price range is easier. Jobbers are finding 
bookings rather light. Buyers continue to 
book for nearby wants with an occasional 
carlot order here and there. Bakers are not 
showing any interest at present levels. 
Shipping directions are good. Prices for 
hard and soft patents are steady to 10¢ 
lower, clears are 5¢ off, spring wheat pat- 
ents are 5¢ off and clears 5@10¢ lower. 

Central states mills say new business is 
rather slow. The trade lacks confidence in 
present levels. Bookings consist of small 
lots such as single cars to take care of 
their nearby requirements. Specifications are 
good. Prices range from steady to 10¢ lower. 

Quotations: St. Louis, Nov. 6, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6.45, or- 
dinary $5.50; top hard $6.75, ordinary $5.50; 
bakers flour, cake $6.35, pastry $5.35, soft 
straight $5.40, soft clear $5.30; hard winter 
short patent $5.50, standard patent $5.30, 
clears $4.95; spring wheat short patent 
$5.70, standard $5.60, clears $5.40, low pro- 
tein $4.75. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: There is somewhat greater in- 
terest on the part of flour buyers, but it is 
mostly for immediate requirements and not 
for shipment very far ahead. The election 
accounted for a slow-up in buying interest 
this week, but the general trend is con- 
servative and somewhat cautious. This is 
expected to wear away in the next few 
weeks. Reports from the field continue to 
show a resistance by consumers to the 
present retail price level. Offerings of 
first clear are smaller with prices firm. 
As the country continues prosperous by and 
large with employment and wages at high 
levels, the present hesitation is expected 
to give way to more liberal buying in the 
near future. The seasonable custom of 
holding down inventories in anticipation of 
the new year will have some influence, 
the trade believes, in a continuation for 
the balance of this year of conservatism 
in buying. 

Quotations Nov. 6, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.15@7.25, high gluten $6.55@6.65, 
standard $6.05@6.15, first clear $5.55@5.60; 
hard winter standard $5.95@6.05, first clear 
$5.65@5.75; soft winter short patent $5.75 
@5.85, straight $5.55@5.65, first clear $5.20 
@ 65.30. 


New York: Jobbers reported a moderate 
speed-up in flour buying. The smaller bak- 
ers were anxious to purchase spot stocks 
on which concessions of 15@25¢ from mills’ 
figures were frequently available. New mill 
bookings, however, were extremely light. 
Bakers marked time and jobbers bought 
in a limited way in a market featured 
by post election jitters, but’ with stocks 
dwindling, replacements should be immi- 
nent, whether in hand-to-mouth or volume 
buying. 

Current sales were limited chiefly to 
spring and southwestern standard patents. 
Clears were proportionately high and scarce 
and cake flours were also tight and were 
not pushed in view of their short supply. 
Prices, generally, were 5@10¢ over the 
preceding week’s close. 


Quotations Nov. 6: spring family flour 


$7.35, high glutens $6.50@6.80, standard 
patents $6.10@6.40, clears $6.80 @6.90; 


southwestern short patents $6@6.20, stand- 
ard patents $5.80@6.10; high ratio cake 
flours $6.50@7.15, soft winter straights $5.50 
@6.15. 


Pittsburgh: A very quiet time in the flour 
business was experienced here the past 
week. With election day as a quiet starter, 
the days following were used by the trade 
to scramble around for business, but to 
find instead that their prospective patrons 
preferred to examine election returns be- 
fore they placed any buying orders. 

Here and there over the territory small 
fill-in orders were placed for flour, but the 
majority report a very slow week for both 
flour sales and directions. Several mill rep- 
resentatives stated in conversations with 
prospective flour buyers they gleaned the 
thought that lower prices for flour are not 
looked upon with as much certainty as they 
were before Nov. 2. Flour prices show 
advances of 5@11¢ for spring wheat flour. 
Family flour sales shared in the quiet sales 
period. Soft wheat flour sales show a small 
increase because of urgent need in widely 
scattered territory. 

Orders placed for all types of flour 
are still made only for immediate or at 
the most 30-day commitments. Extreme 
caution rules with both bakers and job- 
bers sitting on the sidelines awaiting some 
light on the probable results of the un- 
expected swing to President Truman’s pol- 
icles before doing any flour buying on 
other than a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Quotations Nov. 6, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 100- 
Ib. cottons: hard winter bakers standard 
patent $5.50@5.60, medium patent $5.55@ 
5.65, short patent $5.60@5.70; spring wheat 
$5.95@6.36, medium patent $6@6.41, short 
patent $6.05@6.46, high gluten $6.50@6.76; 
clears $5.68@5.91; family patent, advertised 
brands $7@7.15, other brands $6.50@6.96; 
pastry and cake flours $5.50@6.60. 


Boston: Buying increased somewhat in 
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the Boston flour market this week with 
the activity increasing in tempo following 
the election returns. Buyers generally based 
their renewed buying operations on the 
supposition that conditions will be about 
the same with the government continuing 
to be a tremendous factor in price supports 
thus eliminating prospects of lower price 
levels. 

Prices earlier in the week were shaded, 
but at the close quotations in most cases 
were around last week’s closing levels or 
slightly higher. Orders in most cases con- 
tinued light and attempts to arrange for- 
ward business beyond 30 days were nearly 
impossible. Large chain buyers continued 
inactive, but the smaller users were re- 
ported to be drawing comparatively heavy 
on their mill stocks. 

Quotations Nov. 6: spring short patents 
$6.15@6.35, standards $6.05@6.25, high glu- 
ten $6.45 @6.85, first clears $5.70@5.95, hard 
winter short patents $5.95@6.25, standards 
$5.75@6.05, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.54 
@6.59, eastern soft winter straights $5.55 
@6.20, high ratio $6.30@7.20, family $7.34 

7.40. 


Philadelphia: Flour salesmen in this area 
found themselves competing with election 
news and vote discussions the past weck 
and say they are obliged to report that 
these won out over business considerations 
in consuming the attention of bakers so 
that purchasing activity remained on a 
minimized basis. 

The reduced volume and general lack 
of interest in flour is reflected once again 
in the narrow movement of prices. A com- 
parison with the levels of the individuil 
grades a week ago shows prices to lie 
locked in a 5¢ radius. 

Hard winters advanced that much, while 
spring high gluten, short patent and stani|- 
ard patent lost similar amounts. Soft win- 
ter standard, spring first clear and spring 
family held unchanged. 

The upward tendency of hard winte:s 
partially reflected indications of a better 
demand for this type of flour by the chain 
bakers who do not normally fill their needs 
in this market. Reports were current that 
these larger operators had contracted fur 
fair-sized amounts on a December-Janu- 
ary shipment basis. 

As a result, the opinion was heard that 
smaller operators are likely to follow tle 
example of their major counterparts aid 
some mill representatives said inquiry has 
picked up the past few days. 

Thus far, however, this accelerated in- 
terest has failed to materialize into actual 
orders, but hopes are high that a flow 
of orders will be unleashed to change the 
hand-to-mouth method of operations now 
that results of presidential voting are 
tabulated from the various sections of the 
country. 

Local observers say the reelection of 
Harry Truman assures a continuance of 
the Democratic Administration’s long-term 
farm support program, something they see 
as tending to furnish a floor on flour quota- 
tions and reduce the likelihood of a 
cheaper era on the commodity. 

Quotations Nov. 6: spring family $7.20@ 
7.45, high gluten $6.60@6.70, short patent 
$6.35@6.45, standard $6.25@6.35, first clear 
$5.90@6; hard winter short $6.05@6.15, 
standard $5.95@6.05, soft winter standard 
$5.15 @5.45. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour sales are again nar- 
row after a flurry of buying on the part 
of the baking and jobbing trade. Prices 
are firm to stronger and the general in- 
clination of buyers is to hold off and 
await developments in the market. There 
is little enthusiasm for covering for longer 
time needs and bookings are mostly for 
immediate and 30-day deliveries. Over-a!l 
flour sales are in disappointing volume, with 
hard winters in the greater demand. Crack- 
er and cookie bakers are enjoying good pro- 
duction, with output nearly normal. How- 
ever, they show slight interest in book- 
ing for other than replacement and quick 
delivery, with the mills holding firm on 
price. Pacific Coast soft winters continue 
to be handicapped by the price differential 
over soft winters from the central state 
Shipping directions are sluggish and de- 
liveries are in no way aided by the pre- 
vailing boxcar shortage. Export business 
continues in heavy volume, mostly to Eu- 
ropean countries. The Italian Technical 
Delegation is inquiring actively and pur- 
chasing considerable quantities. Brazil is 
also actively inquiring, and some busines 
is being worked, with an easing of th 
tightness on import restrictions. Business 
with the other Americas is extremely slow. 

Quotations Nov. 6, carlots, delivered 
packed in multiwall paper bags: hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.65@5.85, stand 
ard $5.40@5.60, first clear $5@5.25; sprin: 
wheat bakery short patent $6.10@6.30 
standard $5.95@6.10, first clear $5.60@5.75 
high gluten $6.35@6.50; soft wheat shor 
patent $5.65@5.80, straight $5.05@5.30, firs 
clear $4.55@4.80, high ratio cake $5.95@ 
6.30; Pacific Coast cake $6.85@7.05, pastr) 
$5.95 @6.05. 

All barge shipments from Minneapolis ap 
proximately 20¢ sack less. 


Atlanta: Slow buying continues to domi 
nate flour business throughout this terri- 
tory, the presidential election failing t« 
change ideas as was anticipated. Inquiries 
are some improved, but do not result ir 
commitments. Bakers are coasting on their 
contracts with the apparent idea of mak- 
ing supplements if the market seems right. 
It is reported that mills are not pushing 
business generally, although in some in- 
stances they would like more flour on the 
books. While scattered cars go here and 
there, it is chiefly a matter of keeping 
up contacts at present. Shipping instruc- 
tions from bakers are quiet to only fairly 
good. However, bakers are ready for the 
Thanksgiving trade. 

Wholesale grocers are on a buy-and-ship 
basis and are not renewing old bookings, 
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which are running out. There seems to be 
no market confidence. among this side of 
the trade and they want a car-at-a-time. 
Mill representatives are described as not 
trying to book, but are taking care of two- 
week or 30-day needs. Specifications are 
fairly good to pretty heavy in some in- 
stances and slow in others. 

Blenders describe outgo as fair and they 
are taking on a car or two at a time to meet 
requirements. Those covered by former book- 
ings are drawing from them in a regular 
manner. 

With the exception of a 5¢ advance in 
spring patents and clears, prices were 
unchanged from the previous week. 

Quotations Nov. 6: spring high gluten 
$6.55@6.80, standard patent $6.25@6.55, 
short patent $6.35@6.65, first clear $6@6.15; 
hard winter standard patent $5.75@6.15, 
short patent $5.85@6.25, first clear $4.90@ 
5.45; hard winter family $6.20@7.30; soft 
wheat family $6.50@7.60; soft wheat first 
clear $4.95@5.20; pastry flour $5.70@5.90; 
cake flour $6.70@6.95; self-rising flour 12@ 
13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Considerable export business was 
booked during the week and milling opera- 
tions will be conducted at an increased 
tempo for the near future, at least. Arrange- 
ments are reported to have been made for 
four cargoes of flour to be loaded off of the 
north Pacific Coast by the army before 
the first of December, and it was stated 
th these cargoes will move whether the 
strike of maritime workers is still in ef- 
fect or not. One miller reported that 
“bookings started on election day,” and the 
export picture is certainly improved. Fur- 
ther optimism in the general picture is felt 
becnuse of widespread rumors that an end 
to the maritime strike is in view, with set- 
tlerment set for dates varying from Nov. 10 
to Nov. 15. These rumors could not be 
contirmed. Prices were fairly steady; family 
patent $7, bluestem $6.13, bakery $6.29, 
pastry $5.76. 

Portland: The government bought flour 
last 


again last week for shipment the 

ha!’ of November. All mills except one of- 
fere] and the government accepted a total 
of {00,000 sacks, most all of which was 
80 extraction flour. Price was reported 
at $5.08. It is believed that reports that 
the longshore strike would be settled within 
the next week prompted mills to offer more 


frevly. Also the fact that domestic bookings 
continue poor and on a_hand-to-mouth 
basis was a contributing factor. Mill op- 
erations have been stepped up as a result 
of the heavier bookings of export flour 
in the past two weeks. 

Quotations Nov. 6: high gluten $6.46, all 
Montana $6.30, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.05, bluestem bakers $6.30, cake $7.15, 
pastry $6.06, whole wheat 100% $5.75, 
graham $5.40, cracked wheat $5.40. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills report 
a little export business, but mostly to old 
established markets in the West Indies and 
some shipments to Lebanon. Mills are now 
prepared to produce 80% extraction flour 
and are looking for export bookings of that 
type, but dollar shortages seem to be the 
stumbling block. Overseas countries want 
the flour but can’t find the money. Domestic 
markets still are slow. Quotations Nov. 6: 
top patent springs for use in Canada $8.60 
bbl., seconds $8.10, bakers $8, in 98’s cot- 
ton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for cart- 
age where used. For export to U.K., gov- 
ernment regulation flour $14.65 per 280-Ib. 
for shipment to end of December, Halifax 
or St. John. 

Winter wheat flour moving slowly in 
domestic outlets. Export bookings limited. 
Quotations Nov. 6: $10.50 bbl. in secondhand 
cottons, f.0.b. Montreal. 

Ample supplies of winter wheat available 


as required. Quotations Nov. 6: $2.15 bu. 
bulk, mill. Carlots $2.20@2.23 bu., f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 


flour last week totaled less than 6,700 bbl., 
all for the U.K. Domestic trade is on a 
moderate scale, but most mills are oper- 
ating to capacity on previous orders. Sup- 
plies of wheat are ample and are moving 
freely, both for domestic requirements and 


to export position. Quotations Nov. 6: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $9.25 cottons, second patents $8.75, 


Second patents to bakers $8.25. 

Vancouver: New export flour business con- 

firmed from here during the week was 
Senerally small. The one bright spot in the 
local picture was the arrival of the S.S. 
Meandros to the Griffiths Steamship Co. 
to start loading nearly 9,000 tons of Ca- 
nadian flour for Pakistan. This movement 
is expected to be the forerunner of sub- 
stantial shipments to go from here between 
now and the end of the season under the 
wheat board deal. 
r The flour going to Pakistan on the first 
full cargo was handled through several 
of the larger Canadian mills. Some small 
shipments have been going to Hong Kong, 
the business was not impressive. Con- 
flicting reports continue to come in from 
Philippine Islands buyers. One large ship- 
per here said that one of his agents re- 
Ported the Manila market plugged with 
four while another agent continues to send 
in orders. 

Domestic business is only fair but has 
shown some improvement over the dullness 
Which has prevailed for the past two 
Months. Store sales are somewhat better 
but not large. Sales to the bakery trade 
are expected to improve until Christ- 
mas. Supplies in dealers’ stocks here are 
ample for current needs. Prices are hold- 
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ing at ceiling levéls. Cash car quotations 
for 98’s cottons as of Nov. 6: first patents 
$9.15 with small lots at $9.65; bakers pat- 
ents $8.65. Cake and pastry flour to the 
trade ranges from $9.95 for western grinds 
to $13 for Ontarios. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Oct. 28, 1948, (000's 
omitted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


Fort William and 








Port Arthur .. 19,211 3,590 5,799 7,298 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 3,731 190 58 
Churchill ....... 98 1 oe 
Int., publicand 

semi-public ele- 

vators .....00- 101 2 33 1,115 

Totals ...cccce 23,142 3,592 6.023 8,741 

Year ago ..... 19,861 2,286 8,190 10,552 

Receipts during week ending Oct. 28: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,285 636 2,206 1,995 
Pacific seaboard . 1,098 42 6 
Other terminals* 27 oe 10 192 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ........ 27 4 10 192 

ZOE cictsecws 5,410 636 2,258 2,193 


Shipments during week ending Oct. 28: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 
4 





BAO ceccccces -497 734 2,464 2,084 
) | Pree 9 5 312 147 
Milled or 
processed ... 2 oe 53 32 
Pacific seaboard— 
OOGBM weccsccs 321 es ee oe 
OM cbcccesces 33 6 44 18 
Churchill ....... es oe ee ee 
Other terminals* 8 oe 19 si 
Totals ........ 5,870 739 2,892 2,288 


Total receipts for the 
to Oct. 28, 1948: 


crop year Aug. 1 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 50,348 6,862 19,035 18,697 
Pacific seaboard . 6,926 oe 271 62 
Churchill ....... 4.468 ee ee - 
Other terminals* 183 2 98 1,145 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Oct. 28, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 37,780 4,041 15,961 15,699 
Pacific seaboard . 4,694 ee 439 132 
Churchill ....... 5,315 os ee ee 
Other terminals* 197 2 154 392 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for Oct. 30 and 
Nov. 6: 

BRAN— Oct. 30 Nov. 6 
November $43.50@ 43.75 $....@ 46.75 
December 42.50@ 42.90 45.50@ 46.00 
January ...... 42.00@ 42.25 44.35@ 44.10 
February ..... 42.00@ 42.25 oe We @*44.25 
March ..c.cce «+++ @*42.00 44.25@ 44.50 
APT ccccccee 40.80@ 41.50 42.25@ 43.00 

SHORTS— 

November - $48.00@ 48.35 $49.70@ 50.00 
December 45.40@ 46.00 47.75@ 48.50 
January ...... 44.50@ 45.50 47.00@ 47.50 
February ..... 44.75@ 45.75 47.50@ 48.25 
March ........ 45.25@ 46.50 ....@ 48.40 
April ..ccceece 45.50@ 47.00 48.50@ 49.50 
Sales (tons) 360 1,320 
*Sale. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov. 
16 23 30 6 
23,317 39,533 *27,528 


Four mills 9,322 


*Three mills. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Oct. 30, 1948, 
(000's omitted): 











Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Baltimore ...... 1,308 ee as ° 
Buffalo ..ccccsce 35 820 842 ° 
MEMS ccsceves 290 oe es 
DURMER ceccacses os ee oe 26 
pS ere 160 135 oe 275 
Totals .ccccces 1,793 955 842 301 
Previous week 1,219 1,244 842 144 
Nov. 2, 1947 2,819 116 10 5 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Oct. 30, 
1948, and Nov. 1, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000's 


omitted): Canadian 
7American— -—in bond—, 
Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
30, 1, 30, 1, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat . 207,094 166,359 1,635 2,554 
GOSS ssccicce ee 7,284 ee os 
OOP secccce 15,030 27,797 820 116 
RYO cecscvcce 4,321 4,262 1,041 10 
Barley .....-. 18,847 29,679 26 5 
Flaxseed .... 23,983 9,137 eo 60 
Soybeans 8,418 8,662 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Oct. 30, (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 72,000 (mone); corn 
35,000 (500,000); oats 533,000 (mone); rye 
none (209,000); barley 2,000 (none). 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 














Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 


top patent 
high gluten 
short 


Hard winter first clear ... 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., bulk 


winter family 


Spring family 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear .......... 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter straight 

Soft winter standard 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
-@8.60 $...@9.25 
+++ @8.75 
**In cottons, Fort Willam basis. [98-lb. cottons, §280-lb. cottons. 


Spring top patentf.. $.. 
Spring second patent{ 


family ..cccccccveses 


winter short patent : ; : : 
winter standard ....... 


Chicago Mpls. Kans, City St. Louis 
$...@7.05 $...@6.70 $...@... $...@... $7.15@7.25 
5.70 @6.00 oo @ wee ooo @ wee 000 @ oe 6.55 @6.65 
-+-@... 6.30@6.35 o@ oes we Ye 06 vas 
---@... 6.10@6.15 ooo @ woe -@5.70 oon @ oss 
5.60@5.95 6.00@6.05 ooo @ ... @5.60 6.05@6.15 
5.30@5.55 5.45@5.75 ~2+@..- @5.40 5.55@5.60 
oo @ cee ---@... 5.95@6.65 ...@6.75 ...@... 
5.43 @5.63 --@... 5.25@5.45 ---@5.50 ee ere 
5.33 @5.48 -++@... 5.15@5.35 @5.30 5.95@6.05 
----@5.18 ++>@... 4.40@4.45 @4.95 5.65@5.75 
o@ woe -@... ees ose «--@6.45 ...@... 
6.10 @6.75 @ 6.40@6.60 ---@... 5.75@5.85 
5.50@6.50 0° @ on. ooo @ ce coc @ woe coe@ oes 
ane Ge ses o+-@... 5.30@5.40 -»»-@5.40 5.55@5.65 
5.75 @5.80 ooo BP eee ooe@ ove @5.30 5.20@5.30 
5.05@5.15 ...@5.00 ...@... @5.50 5.55@5.65 
3.75 @4.45 «--@4.50 ¢cate wee @ 4.00 4.05@4.15 
-80@5.90 «++ @5.60 ace @ oes @6.30 +» @6.06 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$...@7.35 $7.20@7.45 $... «++ $7.00@7.15 $...@... 
6.50@6.80 6.60@6.70 6.45@6.85 6.50@6.76 6.55@6.80 
eee -+. 6.35@6.45 6.15@6.35 6.05@6.46 6.35@6.65 
6.10@6.40 6.25@6.35 6.05@6.25 5.95@6.36 6.25@6.55 
6.80@6.90 5.90@6.00 5.70@5.95 56.68@5.91 6.00@6.15 
coe eee cco@ wee cos@ . ees «++ 6.20@7.30 
6.00@6.20 6.06@6.15 5.95@6.25 5.60@5.70 5.85@6.25 
5.80@6.10 5.95@6.05 5.75@6.05 5.50@5.60 5.75@6.15 
oe @ cee 00s @ ace coe@ « eee «ee 4.90@56.45 e 
coe @ one -@... 17.34@7.40 ---@... 6.50@7.60 
5.50@6.15 ---@... 5.55@6.20 600 ace co @ oc 
o2e@ ..- 6.15@5.45 ...@Qicer 0e-@.n.e --@.. 
coc @ ose ose eee ry. eye ++-@... 4.95@5.20 
5.30@5.60 5.50@5.60 ...@... 5.50@5.60 5.75@5.90 
ooste ese coo@® coc ooo @ cco -+-@4.30 3.75 @3.90 
6.09@6.24 ...@... ooe@. ---@6.06 ...@.. 
Spring first clear{ 0c GOe oer Base 
Spring exports§ ..... aoe BU4. 60c@ csi 






























Buffalo 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 










Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $. 00. @ES.00 §....QEB.50 §....G 200e Goce eG voce Becee@ cece 
Hard winter bran .. coe @ cece cece cone 46.50@47.00 ooo e@ cece Te ere 
Soft winter bran ... 0c @ even «0 cece ccee@® coce 50.50 @51.00 54.00 @55.00 
Stand. midds.* ..... 52.50@53.50 -.-@50.00 sna ace cone ésee ccce@ coos 
Flour midds.f 56.50@58.00 -- @59.00 50.00@50.50 53.50@54.00 59.00@ 60.00 
Red dog ........... 66.50@68.00 +++ +@64,50 wre. were 5oee@® coves wre were 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring BPAR:. 2.20... $52.50@53.50 $58.00@59.00 $....@60.00 $57.50@58.20 $....@.... 
Soft winter bran ace @ econ cee @ cece ‘tea obese ooce Ge? scene 57.50@58.50 
Stand. midds.* ..... 53.50 @54.50 59.00@60.00 «++» @60.50 58.20@58.50 ere. eee 
Flour midds.t ...... 58.50@59.00 =... D seve ere, were 68.20@69.20 61.75 @62.25 
Oe GO inn cdc es ves 71.00 @72.00 74.00@75.00 «++ +@78.00 oes +@74.20 acco ence 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WOPOMAS ccccscccce $....@56.00 $....@58.00 $....@62.00 
qWinnipeg ......... + +e» @49.25 ++ ++ @62.25 cooo®@ cove 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. 


{Fort 
















William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 









Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Oct. 30, and corresponding date of a year ago: 




























c—-Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats—", -—Rye—»>. 7--Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Baltimore .........++- 3,470 2,655 212 640 105 13 4 78 334 45 
yee 146 580 ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee 
BD. ga becesesézers 6,749 8,392 22 125 2,822 3,897 61 105 654 997 
pT eee 790 8 ee ee ee ee e° os rT os 
GRRIGRMO cecccccconscs 5,394 6,441 2,026 2,269 3,140 3,876 542 280 678 836 
RTT 26,388 16,928 104 3 2,221 4,517 255 239 2,222 3,940 
WE, Werte wcccscccces 11,096 10,538 75 351 196 536 10 ° 23 9 
GelvemteM occcccsccses 2,763 1,096 ee ee ee oe ee es a4 ee 
Hutchinson .......... 13,255 13,070 ee ee ee ee 23 2 ee 
Indianapolis ......... 1,658 2,489 325 443 326 139 130 94 ee 
Kansas City ......... 36,962 35,139 269 527 57 942 222 121 89 376 
Milwaukee .......... 1,120 178 2 54 31 479 2 -- 8,079 4,730 
Minneapolis .......... 6,732 3,341 46 641 2,566 65,787 2,551 2,522 7,797 12,417 
New Orleans ......... 1,816 449 18 7 3 ee oe oe os ° 
New ZOrk .ncscccsces 200 340 6 6 38 37 ee as 2 7 
GRRE cecccccsccsces 18,189 10,153 267 647 939 1,698 49 360 74 448 
POOTIR secccccsccscees 36 ee 122 327 46 31 ve ee 12 40 
Philadelphia ......... 1,346 2,127 38 61 37 634 56 2 15 9 
BIOUR GEV cccccccsces 1,274 61 127 170 280 881 2 5 115 11 
Bt. JOMOPM .ccccecccccs 5,766 4,929 173 202 536 989 ee 2 33 89 
BE, BOD occ cccvccess 6,953 6,097 394 92 632 966 44 1 31 12 
WOME cc cccccccccees 7,984 7,975 ° ee ee 38 +s 1 9 
COMBID cc ccsccccccvers 531 oe ee ee ee oe 
BD oc wee evscsncees 105 860 339 oe oe 54 
BECO ccccccscces 161,053 133,828 4,225 6,465 13,975 25,871 3,951 3,812 15,213 23,975 










GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 









Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 


7——Minneapolis——, 















WHEAT 


Chi 





-—-—Kansas City-— 

















fe by Ss seems 
Dec. May July Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May July 

OTs. | ccvcones 221% 213% 205% 227% 219% 203% 201 218% 209% 194% 
Nov. 2 —————“- HOLIDAY —- - 
a Beer ey ee 222% 215% 208% 229% 221% 205% 203% 219% 211% 196% 
Bees. B aweutodss 22 216% 212% 229% 222% 209% 207% 220% =212%4 199% 
Bete © svesevene 224% 217% #212 230% 223% 210% #=208 221 212% 200% 
WOV. © cccccocsess S00 218% 212% 231 224% 210% 208% 221% =213% .201% 

7--CORN- cm RYE cc OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May ec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 1 137% 141% 179% 177 165% 169% 168% 167 78% 75 73% 70% 
Nov. 2 ——HOLIDAY 165% 169% ——_——HOLIDAY 
Nov. 3 138% 142% 180 177 167% 171% 168% 166% 78% 75% 73% 70% 
Nov. 4 139% 143% 182 178% 168% 172% 170 168% 79% 76% 75% 71% 
Nov. 5 141% 145 180% 178% 167% 170% 170% 168% 79% 76% 75% 72 
Nov. 6 140% 144% 180% 177% 168% 171% 169% 167% 79% 76% 15% 72% 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 








| HELP WANTED 
v Pe ec rr 


WANTED — MILLER FOR) 1,200-CWT. 
southwestern mill in city of five thousand. 
Address 9728, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SALESMAN WANTED—TO COVER WEST 


Dakota selling flour, feeds, etc. Give 
full details about yourself and your sales 
record. All replies confidential. Green's 
Milling Co., Morris, Minn. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER — EXPERI- 
enced in all phases flour milling process 
and equipment. ‘Must have knowledge of 
mill, equipment layout and mill con- 
struction. Large, well established nation- 
al food concern in New York City. Salary 
commensurate with experience. State age, 
experience and salary expected. Address 
9701, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St.. New York 4, N. Y¥. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
¥ 


‘X-BRITISH NAVAL OFFICER, WITH 
sixteen years’ actual experience in the 
flour and grain trade in England, wishes 
to settle in the U.S.A. and desires a posi- 
tion in this industry. Has excellent rec- 
ord and credentials. Address 9740, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER, LARGE 
or medium-sized mill. 30 years’ practical 

















experience with hard and soft wheat, 
rye and buckwheat. Can deliver satis- 
faction. Now employed as second miller 
in 600-bbl. mill. Correspondence solicited. 
Address 9703, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 








BE. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


OVEN FOR SALE — ONE PETERSON 
Traveling Tray Oven, fine condition, now 
in operation. Can be seen any time. 32 
82”x20” grill type trays; gas fired; two 
burners; all controls. Best offer—available 
soon. Address Central Grocers Cooperative, 
Inc., 1001 8S. California Ave., Chicago. 
B. Cimaglio or C. Haffner, Tel. No. Van 
Buren 9020. 














Effect of Election 





(Continued from page 9) 


time to produce commodity surpluses 
which would accumulate as Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks. 

It is this result which will drive 
the administration into state-to-state 
trading, this observer contends. He 
also is convinced that commodity 
prices have started on a_ steady 
downward curve which will put the 
large foreign buyers in a strong trad- 
ing position. To meet the world mar- 
ket it will be necessary for CCC to 
make direct negotiations with the for- 
eign governments or their designated 
buyers. The private export trade will 
have few if any free stocks at com- 
petitive price levels to meet foreign 
demand, this source claims, since 
there will be little incentive for the 
trade to accumulate stocks with in- 





New! — ™\ 


Slick 


MILLERS and 
BAKERS: 
See every imper- 
fection in the 
Slicked Flour 






Stainless Steel with Handle. First Im- 
provement in Flour Slicks in Many 
Years. Mirror Finish. Remarkable Re- 
silience. 10” long by 24%" wide. Sample 
Sent Postpaid for $1.65 with fibre base 
for Testing Flour. Best Ever. We also 
make Grain Probes—all sizes. Write 
for Folder. 


BAUM’S METAL SPECIALTIES 
1523 Wyandotte KANSAS CITY, MO. 








NEW CODE DATER 
2 lb. to 100 Ib. Bags or Cartons 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Representatives Invited 


KIWI CODERS CORP. 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ill. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














except Southeast. 


apolis 2, Minn. 





FOOD SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE 


The Sales Management position I thought I deserved was given 
to another capable District Sales Manager. Such an opening is un- 
likely again for a long time. It seems wise, therefore, to leave a 
happy association of many years with one of the largest manu- 
facturers of Cereals, Flour, Feed and Dog Food. 

I initiate effective sales and advertising programs; know test 
marketing, sales research and personnel recruitment. 

I am familiar with the principal wholesale grocers and chains in 
the East and Midwest, and have had sales experience everywhere 


My results with a Sales Staff of 37 are often highly praised. 
My resignation, I believe, will be accepted with regret. 

Age is 48. Height 6 feet. Weight 170. Health so good I have 
never lost a day’s employment. Education—two years’ college. 

Present Salary is $15,600, plus retirement arrangement. I will 
resign to be Sales Manager of a stable, progressive business which 
will match my income. Will consider less if can locate in a small 
community. Reply care of 9734 The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 





verse carrying charges acting as a 
deterrent. 

The effect of state-to-state trading 
on commodity markets would be to 
steadily curtail trading volume, this 
observer believes, but he offers no 
alternative except a generalization 
that some method might be devised 
wherein the government would un- 
derwrite a competitive price for pri- 
vate trade to meet world market con- 
ditions. 

Sees Tighter Controls 


In connection with the commodity 
markets and the new Congress, an- 
other source predicts that the Com- 
modity Exchange Act is likely to get 
high priority for attention. Among 
the items subject for consideration 
would be control over margins at 
CEA and the requirement of multiple 
delivery points on futures contracts. 
It was believed that even had the 
Republicans retained control over 
Congress they too would have aimed 
at tighter control over commodity 
exchanges. 


While the administration has advo- 
cated that price control authority be 
granted, there is little enthusiasm 
for this kind of control at the oper- 
ating level of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Secretary Brannan 
is seen to have attained a position of 
great importance in the cabinet since 
he was the first to grasp the impor- 
tance and significance of the grain 
storage issue in the campaign. One 
responsible official at USDA said this 
week that the grain trade fight on 
the CCC charter was the chief rea- 
son for the defection of the normally 
Republican states in the farm belt. 
He said seriously, “The grain trade 
elected President Truman.” 

If, as expected, Mr. Brannan is 
given an important post in adminis- 
tration councils and draws on his op- 
erating staff for advice, it is believed 
that he will be told to avoid price 
control. 


Caution Anticipated 


It is believed that Mr. Brannan has 
wider political aspirations and prob- 
ably will follow a safe course before 
he undertakes to wrest the remain- 
ing Colorado Senate seat from the 
Republican incumbent, Eugene D. 
Milliken, in 1950. A safe course is 
construed as one which would avoid 
the controversial issue of price con- 
trol. 

On the other hand, the fear of a re- 
turn of price and allocation controls 
is laid in the inflationary aspects of 
a large public housing program, con- 
tinued heavy financial aid to Europe 
and a stepped up defense program at 
home, all of which have either been 
publicly advocated during the recent 
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Perry S. Forthmann 


JOINS BOSWORTH — Perry 5S. 
Forthmann is now associated with 
M. M. Bosworth Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
but will continue to live in St. Louis 
and direct sales of burlap and cotton 
bags in the Midwest, according to the 
announcement made recently by Fred 
E. Brown, vice president. Mr. Forth- 
mann joined Bosworth after 23 years 
of experience in the textile bag indus- 
try, and only recently was manager 
for Chase Bag Co. at St. Louis. M. M. 
Bosworth, president of M. M. Bos 
worth Co., celebrated his 50th anni- 
versary in the bag business last year. 





campaign or already started by the 
government. 

Labor organizations to which the 
President gives credit for aiding him 
in his fight for election appear cer- 
tain to urge the new Congress for 
price controls and might even be 
willing to accept wage control as a 
concomitant if they were permitted 
to bargain freely on such other con- 
troversial matters as pension funds, 
vacations and sick benefits. 

However, if as predicted, agricul- 
tural prices are on a steady down 
trend the demand for price control 
may be dulled. At the present time it 
is not seen as great danger as the 
trend to state-to-state trading which 
will result from continued price sup- 
port programs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ORGANIC MATTER IN SOIL 


Organic matter binds the soil par- 
ticles together like hair in plaster, 
enabling the particles to resist the 
action of run-off water. 














AUCTION SALE 


of the 


SCOTTSVILLE FLOUR MILLS 


and 


WHOLESALE GROCERY BUSINESS 


SCOTTSVILLE, VIRGINIA 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 17 at 2:30 P. M. 


In the Building Regardless of Weather 
Write for Free Folders 


ROY WHEELER REALTY COMPANY 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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Indian Controls 
Reimposed; Imports 
Slated to Increase 


LONDON — The Indian _ govern- 
ment’s decision to reimpose controls 
over prices, procurement and distri- 
bution of all food grains has been am- 
plified by Jairamdas Daulatram, min- 
ister of food, at a press conference in 
New Delhi. 

Mr. Daulatram said that in order 
to ‘acilitate the transition from de- 
con'rol to control the central gov- 
ernient intends to increase the im- 
por’ of food grains during 1949. Sub- 
sid ss are to be given to the prov- 
inc 3 and states based on the ex- 
peres incurred on imported grain 
anc flour. This announcement con- 
firr ; recent indications that India 
is iaking renewed efforts to buy 
wl it and flour from various produc- 
ins countries, of which Canada and 
Ru sia are the chief. 

ie commodities to be controlled 
ini ide wheat, rice and corn as well 
as ‘her food grains peculiar to India. 
Tr country has been divided into 
th: 2 areas denoted as surplus, deficit 
an self-sufficient. No movement of 
fo grains will be allowed except 
on . government basis while control 
wi also be exercised on movements 
wi in provinces and states. 

the surplus or producing areas 
th surpluses will be procured from 
th cultivators through an agency 
ap’ inted by the government at 
pris approved by the authorities. 
Ali these grain surpluses together 


wit. imported supplies will be dis- 
tril ited under government auspices 
in «ccordance with the basic plan of 
distribution to different deficit areas. 

traders engaged in the pur- 
chase, sale or storage of food grains 
wil! be required to obtain a license 
and to submit periodical reports of 
the grain purchases, sales and 


stocks. Rationing will be enforced 
to insure equitable’ distribution 
throughout the country. 

Early this year the Indian govern- 
ment considered that its food difficul- 
ties had been met and that given a 
sulliciency of imports during the next 
five years home production would 
soon catch up with demand. Com- 
munist disturbances in Burma have 
upset her calculations and greater 
reliance will now have to be placed 
on wheat and flour imports since suf- 
ficient rice will not be available. Next 
year’s difficulties are expected to be 
greater than those already incurred. 

The Burmese government expected 
to have an export surplus of rice 
amounting to 2 million tons in 1949, 
but the most expected now is 500,000 
tons. The harvest begins next month 
but the peasants are stated to be 
afraid to work in the fields owing to 
their fear of the communist rebels. 
Maiaya will also experience a short- 
age of rice owing to the expected 
failure of the Burmese crop; the 
British government is already work- 
ing out the quantity of wheat and 
Wheat products required in substitu- 
tion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCUTH AFRICAN CORN 
STORAGE SPACE TIGHT 


PRETORIA—The 1947-48 corn crop 
of the Union of South Africa is esti- 
mated at 31,180,000 200-lb. bags. 
Storage facilities are inadequate to 
handle this record crop, and corn is 
being stacked in the open at various 
Points, in bags under tarpaulins. 

Although no official estimate of the 
Possible exportable maize surplus has 
been made, it is thought that it will 
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be between 4 million and 5 million 
bags. Approximately 1 million bags 
of this surplus have already been ob- 
ligated in a bulk exchange deal be- 
tween South Africa and the USS. 
Army. 





BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. S. THAIN TO MANAGER 


VANCOUVER—W. S. Thain, who 
has served for the past three years 
here as sales manager for Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., has been named 
manager for the company’s opera- 
tions in British Columbia. Mr. Thain 
was transferred to the local office 
from Winnipeg. 








MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


PACKAGING EXPOSITION 
SET FOR MAY 10-13, 1949 


NEW YORK—The American Man- 
agement Assn. has announced that its 
18th annual National Packaging Ex- 
position will be held May 10-13, 1949, 
in the Public Auditorium at Atlantic 
City, N.J. More than 200 exhibitors 
will utilize 110,000 sq. ft. to display 
developments in packaging, packing 
and shipping machinery, equipment, 
materials, design and services which 
are used in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of virtually every product 
in the nation’s commerce. 


The annual four-day AMA confer- 


RADE MAR 
REGISTERED 
SELECTED HARD 
SPRING WHEAT. 


PURITY FLOUR 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
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ence on packaging, packing and ship- 
ping will also be held in the audi- 
torium May 10-13 concurrent with 
the exposition. More than a thousand 
packaging executives, engineers and 
technical experts will discuss the 
management aspects of materials, 
methods, procedures and merchandis- 
ing. 

Lawrence A. Appley, AMA presi- 
dent, said arrangements for the pack- 
aging exposition are being made by 
the exposition exhibitors advisory 
committee of which J. M. Cowan, 
manager for market development, the 
Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, is the 
chairman. 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 


WORLD WIDE 
THREE STARS > 
STERLING + PRAIRIE MAIDS + MAITLAND > 


PURITY = 


GREAT WEST - 
HURON 
also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 






TORONTO, CANADA 


POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM > 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 































NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLGUR 
PER DAY. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 


tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Ciniteo 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 






















fHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS ) FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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Travelling salesmen 
who KEEP ON selling! 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 














silent salesmen... salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 





again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 





help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 





and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


7° 
Maboro of the famous Woods cotton an d ju te Ss A G 5S 


- ing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors. 


























Montreal ¢ Toronte @ Ottawa © Welland © Winnipeg @ Calgary 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” *“WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” is a 
cates "Woust” ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA James kichardson & bons 
Z / M / T & 4] 


ain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. ee 

“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” i Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 











Cable Address: “JAMESRICH" 

















oT he St. Lawrence F lour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 





Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


uniformly maintained for over 25 years 









Quality 























results are controlled 
SAPPHIRE FLOUR for your plant 








. MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 . 

























Van Dusen Harrington Co. | 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 








MINNEAPOLIS 








DULUTH | 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
‘NSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Il. 
















oe Mes 






3 BAKER FLOWRS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


that give 
y ats hard to beat. 





FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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— ie S§ ; 
STERLING elected | | 
| | 
Mills and Sells MILLING | 
“Thoro-Bread” WHEATS | | 
(Diastatically Balanced) | 
. F NORRIS ELEVATOR 
ih sci in; tbiis Uliiias Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the Capacity 2,800,000 bus. 
uniform and dependable flour most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
ry areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
ARNOLD MILLING CO. tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
STERLING, KANSAS vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us | 
for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
North Dakota and Montana HARD AND SOFT WHEATS Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 
FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 
a a 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1400 Sacks 
MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 
i MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. GRAIN CO p NY 
; For Biscuit Manufacturers NEW YORK CHICAGO i 
K SAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
WATGEAND Baripe, Midas © ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 
TOLEDO PEORIA ; 
° 
Buy and Sell ee ee oe Total Eleuatonr Capacity | 
Through WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 
WANT ADS §&,000,000 Bus. 
coe MBece 
- THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
VU, “TY 
E ional Bakery FI WZ 
xceptional Bakery Friours 9A ZZ 
<4 eae 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE wad Soy , 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. ie SSNs Saye 
ABILENE, KANSAS 2 a OVERS, 9, 9: NG 4 . 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. S Gulia is “* 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
oe 
BLODGETT’S” 
RYE The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
: . DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin U NIVERSAL I 
Buy and Sell Through \ | lt’ ST. LOUIS, 
WANT ADS J. F. IMBS MILLING CO.‘ 1o! 
. Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
Se ae DAILY CAPACI 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER CITY 3,900 SACKS 


















































write or visit our 
Department. 





ESTABLISHED 1913 









MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


As a customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 


City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Gust Company 


Ss: 
YNVG 41woAv3 











“ALID SYSNYY 


OAL 




























101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. surra.o, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 



















Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 





COULTER & COULTER, INC. 
Distributors of 
FLOUR 
In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 





















KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York San Francisco 














Flour Specialists Pice'hosr® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C ce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 



















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 











A woman called up for jury duty 
refused to serve because she didn’t 
believe in capital punishment. Try- 
ing to persuade her, the judge ex- 
plained that capital punishment was 
not involved in the case: “This is 
merely a case where a wife is suing 
her husband because she gave him 
$1,000 to pay down on a fur coat and 
he lost the money in a poker game.” 

“T’ll serve,” she said. “I could be 
wrong about capital punishment.” 


¢¢¢ 


Two buzzards were lazily soaring 
over the desert when a jet-propelled 
plane zipped by them, its exhaust 
throwing flame and smoke. As it 
whizzed out of sight, one of the buz- 
zards remarked, “that bird was really 
in a hurry.” 

“You'd be in a hurry, too,” said the 
other, “if your tail was on fire.” 


oe? ¢ 


New Clerk: What do you do when 
a customer forgets his change? 

Manager: You tap on the counter 
with a dollar bill! 


¢¢ ¢ 


“What did your wife say when you 
came home tight last night?” 

“She never said a word, and I was 
going to have these two teeth taken 
out anyhow.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Did I tell you about Pete?” 

“No, what about him?” 

“He fell all the way downstairs 
with a quart of whiskey.” 

“Did he spill it?” 

“No, he kept his mouth shut.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Don’t you love driving on a night 
like this?” 

“Yes, but I thought I'd wait until 
we got farther out in the country.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Two farmers were discussing mod- 
ern education. “What do you think 
about it, Si?” asked one. 

“Well, don’t rightly know,” Si re- 
sponded, “but I’m kinda leery. They’re 
teaching my boy to spell ‘taters’ with 


e P.” 
$e 


A man got off the train after a 
cross-country trip, went to a hotel 
and virtually fell into bed. The hotel 
was situated near the railroad yard, 
and all night long the freight engines 
shunted freight cars around—crash- 
ing and banging. Whistles and bells 
sounded nearly all night. The man 
fought the noise until 6 a.m., then 
reached for the phone and yelled for 
the clerk. “For heaven's sake,” he in- 
quired wearily, “what time does this 
hotel get to Chicago?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“TI feel sure, my poor man,” said the 
sympathetic old lady, visiting a state 
prison, “it was poverty that brought 
you to this.” 

“No, ma’am, quite the contrary,” 
returned the prisoner. “I happened to 
be coining money.” 
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THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 





500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 












ELLYAw.— 
mein enhandisers” 
CHICAGO 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





-F LOU R—— 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


} 
| 
1 
i 











f Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHICAGO 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FITLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











ANALYSES 


‘FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crnces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C.3 | 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,”’ London 





Cable Address: ‘‘TronToprRi,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E, C. 3 


“Feastanco,’’ London. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E.C.3 
9 Brunswick Street irre 


68 Constitution Street LEITH 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





| 45 Hope Street 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


““MaRVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,"’ Dundee 


“Diptoma,"’ Glasgow 








GLASGOW 





Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





| 
| 


Cable Address: 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 


Cable Address: ‘“Visco”’ 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland, 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on 1 application. 


47-48 Damrak 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: 
TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 


HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: 


Bankers: *“‘Matluch” 


“Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“FELIXCOHEN'’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


N V Algemeene Handel-en | 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy | 


“MEELUNIE” | 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 | 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND | Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
ime hain. aes Cables: Radium 
ps | Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
re Flours - Offals - Starch | Geen: Postbox 1151 
| 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S | 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


-FEEDSTUFFS-™s2""" 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


TROELS FODE 
MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 


Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 

DENMARK 
Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


| 

| 

Specializes in Flour, Cereals, 
| 

| Cable Address: 


“Trofo,” Copenhagen 



















A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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e INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 

Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Alva Public Terminal Elevator Co.. 
Alva Roller Mills 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Bag Co. 

American Bakers Machinery 
American Cyanamid Co. : 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
American Flours, Inc. a 
American Machine & Foundry Co... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels- Midland 

Arkell & Smith 

Arnold Milling Co. 

Arrow Mills, Inc. 

Association of Operative Millers 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baker-Perkins, Inc. 
Bang, Flemming 

jaum’s Metal Specialties .. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. .. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co ‘ 
Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 
Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bonar & Bemis, Ltd. 
Bowersock Mills & Power 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Bowsher, N. 

Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., 
Brownold, M. §&., 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The 
Buhler Mill & Elevator 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Bunge Corp. 


C 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. ... 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag and Burlap Co. 
Chapman & Smith Co 

Chase Bag Co. 

Ohatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. 
Chickasha Milling Co. ‘ 
Chubb & Son 

Church & Dwight Co., " 

City Natl. Bank & Trust Co. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Cohen, Felix 

Colborne Mfg. Co. 

Coleman, David, 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Comm. “Cereales”’ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 
Corraloy Tool Co. 

Coulter & Coulter, Inc. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co. 

Crown Mills 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associ 
ation, Inc. < 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

Despatch Oven Co. 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

De Swaan, A. 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. .. 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. at 

Doughnut Corporation of America wn 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Dow Corning Corp., The 

Duluth Universal Milling Co 


Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Durkee Famous Foods 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 

Enns Milling Co. 

Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. 

Equipment Engineering Co. 

Essmueller Co. 

Evans Milling Co. 

Excellence Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. E., & Co. 
Federal Mill, Ine. 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flexoveyor Mfg. Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, 
Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels ...... 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Gano Grain Corp. 

Garland Milling Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co 
General Mills, Inc. 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Gittlin Charlotte Bag Co. 
Globe Milling Co. 

Goffe & Carkener, 
Goldschmidt, Carl, 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Goodlander Mills Co. 

Great Bend Milling Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co... 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Haaky Mfg. Co. PF 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hachmeister, Inc. 

Hallet & Caney 

Hamm, J. M. & C. M. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Hlanovia Chemical & Mfg. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 

Harris, Upham & Co. 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


Hart-Carter Co. .. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Henkel Flour Mills 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland-America Line 
Holland Engraving Co. .. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Howes, 8S., Co., Ine. 
Howie, The J. K., Oo. * 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Innis-Speiden & Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jas & Van Walbeek 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, 

Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Johnston, Joe 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc. 
Junction City Milling Co. 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kaswan, Joseph 

Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 
King, M. D., Milling Co. 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Oo. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. .. 
Knickerbocker Mills Co. 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John E., & Co. 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 

Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. 

Laminated Bakery Package Research 
Council 

Lathrop Grain Corporation 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 

Loken & Co. 

Long, W. E., 

Loudonville Milling Co., The 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ....... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 
Madsen, Otto 

Maney Milling Co. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

N. V. ‘“Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Ine. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Millers National Federation 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 

Mitchell, E. P., Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Mcntana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Mcerris, Cliff H., & Co. 
Morrison Milling Co. Sia gee 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Morten Milling Co. . 
Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co 


N 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. ° P 
National Almond Products Co., Inc.. 
National Bakers Supply House Assn. 


National Cotton Council of America... 


National Yeast Corp. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 


Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn..... 


Nehemkis, Peter R., 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Nootbaar, H. V., & Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain. Co. 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Norvell-Williams, Inc. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 

N. W. Mills Sales Agency.... 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 

Builders Iron Foundry) 
Osieck & Co, 


P 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 

Paniplus Company 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros. 

Pearlstone, H. &., 

Peek Bros. ...... 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 

Petersen Oven Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. . 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Chemical Division 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. 

Procter & Gamble 


Quaker Oats Company 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 

Red River Milling Co. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co.. 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 

Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. 


“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in Section Two of this issue. 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodent Control 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co. 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, 


Inc 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 


St. Regis Sales Corporation 
Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. H., 

Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Security Milling Co., Inc. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
Shevelove, J. J. 

Short, J. R., Milling Co. 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Ine.. 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 


Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Spokane Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. 
Standard Brands, Ine. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stivers, Theo. 

Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Strasburger & Siegel 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Sullivan & Kennedy 

Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Textile Bag 

Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc. 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Transit Grain Co. 

Tri-State Milling Co. 

T'win City Machine Co. 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Union Machinery Co. 

Union Pacific Railroad on 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 

Victor Chemical Works 

Vis, P. C., & Co. 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


WwW 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 


West Central Cooperative Grain Co..... 


Western Assurance Co. 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 


Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 


Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 


Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Ine. 
Wolf Co. oe 
Wolf Milling Co. ..... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Zanes, W. R., & Oo. 





akes Perfect 








|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


How /ow 1s the 
cost of living? 


UNBELIEVABLY LOW in 15 European countries— 
the life-and-death difference between what a family needs 
to eat and what it has is often only $10... for a whole 
month! 


The reason ten American dollars can buy so much pro- 
tection against deadly malnutrition is CARE—a non- 
profit concern composed of 26 top U.S. welfare agencies. 
2ARE can care for more people per dollar, and do it 
better, because it scientifically selects the most needed 
foods ... then buys them in warehouse quantities. 


Care to help our neighbors overseasP — send $10 to 
“CARE”, New York, along with your name and address 
and those of the person you want to receive your 41,000- 
calorie package. (Clothing textile packages may be sent 
instead, if you wish, for same price). If you don’t know 
anyone in the 15 “CARE countries”, a needy family 
will be chosen for you. Delivery of your parcel is guar- 
anteed. And don’t be surprised if you get back the 
warmest thank-you letter of your life! 





